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Editor's  Page 

My  mother  was  a  maga2ine  editor,  and  as  a  child  I  often  fell 
asleep  to  die  sound  of  her  IBM  typewriter  clacking  away  far  into  the 
night-long  before  computers  and  overnight  mail.  When  Dick  Schneider, 
our  previous  editor,  announced  that  he  was  ready  to  move  on  to  new 
challenges,  it  didn't  take  me  long  to  imagine  myself  as  the  one  clacking 
away  far  intQ  the  night-as  indeed  I  am  doing  as  I  write  this  page.  Editing 
a  journal  is  more  work  than  I  had  ever  imagined.  How  many  stars  and 
planets,  greater  and  lesser,  must  align  to  create  just  one  issue!  How  many 
details  nibble  at  one's  conscience,  how  many  typographical  gremlins  lay 
buried  in  apparendy  tidy  manuscripts!  But  as  the  details  are  tucked  in 
one  by  one  and  the  gremlins  (most  of  them,  anyway)  are  tamed,  it  is  a 
great  joy  to  see  something  new  come  forth  into  the  world. 

This  issue  carries  forward  the  Saunterer  tradition  of  combining 
scholarly  articles  with  personal  essays.  In  a  journal  dedicated,  as  our  new 
subtitle  says,  to  "Thoreau  Studies,"  it  seems  right  to  include  the  sort  of 
thing  that  Thoreau  might  have  written  as  well  as  studied  analyses  of  his 
words.  Those  to  whom  Thoreau  speaks  find  many  ways  to  articulate 
that  inspiration,  to  contribute  to  his  legacy.  Thus  we  open  with  James 
Dawson's  textual  study  that  gives  us,  for  the  first  time,  revisions 
Thoreau  himself  made  to  his  most  famous  and  arguably  most  important 
essay,  "Civil  Disobedience."  The  hand  of  Thoreau  is  visible  too  in  Leslie 
Perrin  Wilson's  introduction  to  the  rich  potential  of  Thoreau's  too-long- 
neglected  surveys.  Patrick  Chura  then  takes  up  that  potential— fittingly,  it 
took  an  experienced  surveyor  to  place  himself,  sometimes  quite  literally, 
in  the  footsteps  of  Thoreau  the  surveyor!  Brian  Treanor  and  William 
Jolliff  give  us  not  only  new  insights  into  Thoreau's  reading,  but  into  how 
we,  too,  might  read,  in  Treanor's  word,  "with"  Thoreau.  Sam  Pickering's 
meditative  essay  shows  another  way  of  reading  with  Thoreau,  following 
the  stream  of  influence  that  sinks  below  sight,  groundwater  nourishing 
new  growth.  Finally,  John  Roman  shows  that  new  growth  can  flower 
into  art  as  well  as  text:  his  epic  illustrated  map  of  Concord  folds  time 
together  to  make  Thoreau  feel  both  distant  and  neighborly. 

As  this  issue  was  taking  shape,  the  headlines  were  gathering  like 
stormclouds,  but  Thoreau,  that  veteran  inspector  of  snowstorms  and 
rainstorms,  would  have  known  what  to  do  with  this  time  too.  Come  to 
think  of  it,  is  not  today  a  very  good  time  to  be  a  Thoreauvian? 

lMura  Dassow  Walls 
Columbia,  South  Carolina,  Earth  Day,  April  2008 


Recently  Discovered  Revisions 

Made  by  Thoreau  to  the  First  Edition  Text  of 

"Civil  Disobedience" 

James  Dawson 


Importance  of  the  Essay 

"Civil  Disobedience"  by  Henry  David  Thoreau  is  as  important 
as  Walden  and  is  his  most  anthologized  work. 

In  1846,  Thoreau  refused  to  pay  his  poll  tax  and  as  a  result 
spent  one  night  in  jail  to  protest  his  government's  tolerance  of  slavery. 
He  gave  a  lecture  about  his  experience  and  later  published  it  as  an  essay. 
The  implications  of  that  one  night  spread  worldwide  over  the  next 
century  and  a  half  and  served  as  a  wake-up  call  that  good  citizens  have 
not  only  the  right,  but  the  duty  to  protest  the  misdeeds  of  their  govern- 
ments. 

Questions  Regarding  the  Text 

Relatively  little  is  known  about  the  textual  history  of  this  essay, 
which  has  been  printed  in  two  versions  with  three  titles.  Only  fragments 
remain  of  the  original  manuscript.  Originally  given  as  the  lecture  "On 
the  Relationship  of  the  Individual  to  the  State"  in  1848,  it  was  first 
published  as  "Resistance  to  Civil  Government"  in  1849.  It  was  reprinted 
with  slightly  revised  text  as  "Civil  Disobedience"  in  A  Yankee  in  Canada 
in  1866  and  sometimes  titled  "On  the  Duty  of  Civil  Disobedience" 
starting  in  1903. 

In  1849,  when  Elizabeth  Peabody  asked  Thoreau's  permission 
to  include  the  lecture  in  the  inaugural  issue  of  Aesthetic  Papers,  he  was  so 
busy  preparing  the  galley  proofs  o£  A  Week  on  the  Concord  and  Merrimack 
Rivers  for  publication  that  he  barely  had  time  to  copy  it  out  for  her,  let 
alone  devote  his  full  attention  to  revising  the  text.  A  revised  text 
wouldn't  be  printed  until  1866,  four  years  after  his  death.  The  differ- 
ences between  the  1849  and  1866  texts  have  perplexed  editors  and 
scholars  for  decades  because  it  is  not  known  on  whose  authority  the 
changes  were  made.  Some  editions  of  the  essay  use  the  1849  first  edition 
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text,  others  the  1866.  One  version  used  the  1849  text  with  the  1866  title. 
In  1973,  Wendell  Glick  edited  die  essay  for  the  authoritative  Princeton 
University  Press  edition  of  Thoreau's  works.  His  editing  was  conserva- 
tive: he  rejected  the  1866  revisions,  including  the  title  change,  because  it 
could  not  be  proven  that  they  were  made  by  Thoreau.  Thomas 
Woodson  in  1978  and  Fritz  Oelschlager  in  1990  presented  evidence  for 
Thoreau's  authority  in  the  1866  text,1  and  Thoreau  scholars  including 
Walter  Harding,  Bradley  P.  Dean  and  Elizabeth  Witherell  believed  that 
most  of  the  revisions  were  made  by  Thoreau.  However,  no  definitive 
documentation  existed.  Newly  discovered  corrections  in  what  is  likely 
Thoreau's  personal  copy  of  Aesthetic  Papers  prove  without  doubt  that 
Thoreau  made  three  of  the  revisions  which  were  incorporated  into  the 
1866  text  and  contemplated  ten  more  revisions  and  additions  that  were 
not  used.  They  are  published  here  for  the  first  time. 

Discovery  and  Possible  Provenance 

I  recently  purchased  a  first  edition  of  Aesthetic  Papers  and 
discovered  that  it  contains  previously  unknown  holograph  additions  and 
corrections  by  Thoreau  to  the  text  of  "Resistance  to  Civil  Government." 
This  is  an  important  find  as  these  are  his  only  known  documented 
corrections  to  the  essay. 

Thoreau  is  known  to  have  owned  one  copy  of  Aesthetic  Papers, 
which  passed  on  to  his  sister  Sophia  after  his  death  in  1862.  Before 
failing  health  forced  Sophia's  move  to  Bangor  in  1873,  she  gave  it  to  her 
intimate  friend  Elizabeth  Weir  along  with  several  other  choice  items 
from  Thoreau's  library.  Some  of  these  showed  up  in  the  1924  auction 
catalog  of  the  Wakeman  collection  of  New  England  authors,  but  not 
Aesthetic  Papers.2  These  items  either  had  Thoreau's  signature,  and/or  an 
autographed  presentation  by  Sophia  Thoreau  to  Weir,  or  Elizabeth 
Weir's  signature.  On  a  paperbound  periodical  such  as  Aesthetic  Papers, 
this  would  typically  have  been  on  the  paper  cover.  Harding  noted  in 
1957  that  few  of  the  items  given  to  Weir  had  come  to  light  and  specu- 
lated that  "they  may  still  be  resting  unrecognized  in  someone's  attic  or 
library  ..."  (Thoreau's  Ubrary  10). 

This  copy  was  rebound  in  half  leather  with  leather  spine  label, 
marbled  boards  and  marbled  edges.  A  previous  owner  has  written  his 
name  and  a  date,  "C.  H.  S.  Williams  Oct.  7th  1878,"  on  one  of  the  end 
papers  that  was  added  when  the  book  was  rebound,  dating  the  rebinding 
to  no  later  than  1878,  and  mounted  on  the  title  page  is  the  clipped 
signature  "D.  H.  Thoreau"  above  another  Williams  signature. 
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Charles  H.  S.  Williams  was  born  near  Buffalo,  N.Y.  in  October 
1838,  the  son  of  a  lawyer  who  became  Attorney  General  of  California. 
Williams  moved  back  east  for  his  education,  taking  his  degree  from 
Union  College  in  Schenectady  where  he  studied  law.  Later,  he  was 
ordained  as  a  Congregationalist  minister.  He  became  pastor  of  the 
Trinitarian  Church  in  Concord,  Mass.  in  1868,  but  resigned  after  only 
two  years.  He  then  practiced  law,  first  in  New  York,  then  in  Boston, 
from  1876  to  1879,  commuting  from  Concord  where  he  and  his  wife 
lived.  The  date  in  the  book,  Oct.  7,  1878,  could  have  been  his  fortieth 
birthday,  but  his  actual  date  of  birth  is  as  yet  unknown.  He  drowned 
while  skating  on  thin  ice  on  the  Sudbury  River  near  Dugin's  Brook 
(apparently  Thoreau's  Nut  Meadow  Brook)  on  Dec.  26,  1879.  His  long 
obituary  appears  in  the  Concord  Freeman  for  Jan.  1,  1880,  and  he  is  buried 
in  Sleepy  Hollow  Cemetery.  A  bequest  in  his  will  to  the  Concord  Free 
Public  Library  set  up  the  Williams  Fund  for  the  education  of  young 
people  of  Concord  who  showed  special  promise  in  the  field  of  the  arts, 
although  the  first  grant  wasn't  awarded  until  72  years  later.  The  Concord 
library  has  no  collection  of  his  books  or  papers. 

The  clipped  signature  was  added  from  another  source,  possibly 
a  letter,  as  Thoreau  stopped  signing  his  name  "D.  H.  Thoreau"  about 
1837.  Stains  around  the  signature  show  that  it  has  been  in  the  book  for  a 
very  long  time  and  was  probably  added  when,  or  shortly  after,  the  book 
was  rebound.  The  original  paper  wrappers,  apparently  removed  during 
the  rebinding,  are  missing  from  this  copy. 

The  holograph  revisions  make  it  probable  that  this  was  Tho- 
reau's personal  copy,  the  location  of  which  has  been  unknown.  The 
revisions  I  have  numbered  3,  5,  and  10  below  have  question  marks  in 
the  margins  but  no  actual  corrections,  implying  that  these  were  Tho- 
reau's notes  to  himself  in  his  own  copy,  and  not  something  he  would 
have  written  in  someone  else's  copy  where  they  would  not  have  made 
sense.  No  description  of  Thoreau's  copy  of  Aesthetic  Papers  was  made,  so 
it  is  not  known  if  it  contained  holograph  revisions  or  not,  but  certainly  if 
Thoreau  had  revised  any  copy,  it  would  have  been  his  own.  Weir  was 
definitely  given  other  items  with  Thoreau's  holograph  revisions,  includ- 
ing the  page  proofs  of  A  Week  and  Walden  and  his  manuscript  map  of 
Walden  Pond,  so  a  copy  of  Aesthetic  "Papers "with  author's  revisions  would 
have  been  in  good  company. 

Of  course,  the  provenance  suggested  above  is  pure  speculation, 
but  it  does  fit  the  available  facts.  It  can  be  stated  positively  only  that 
sometime  between  1849  and  1862  Thoreau  revised  the  text  in  this  copy, 
and  that  in  1878  it  was  owned  by  Charles  H.  S.  Williams  of  Concord. 
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Weir  need  never  have  owned  it.  Sophia  could  have  given  it  to  Williams 
or  to  someone  else  who  then  gave  or  sold  it  to  Williams.  Brad  Dean 
wrote,  "I  think  for  now  we  ought  to  suggest  that  it  is  LIKELY  the 
volume  came  from  Weir  through  Sophia  with  of  course  one  or  more 
additional  intermediaries  post- Weir."3 

Someone  thought  that  this  copy  was  special  enough  to  have 
had  it  beautifully  rebound  in  leather  with  marbled  edges.  One  can 
speculate  that  if  this  were  Thoreau's  copy,  he  probably  would  have 
written  his  name  on  the  original  front  cover,  as  he  was  known  to  have 
done  on  other  periodicals  that  he  owned,  and  that  this  signed  page  was 
lost  when  the  book  was  rebound.  This  speculation  is  not  so  far-fetched 
as  it  might  seem,  as  it  is  documented  that  when  Thoreau's  friend  and 
biographer  Frank  Sanborn  took  a  first  edition  of  Leaves  of  Grass  to  be 
repaired— Thoreau's  own  copy  with  his  autograph  on  the  front  end 
paper— the  binder  inserted  new  end  papers,  removing  the  original 
inscribed  end  paper  which  narrowly  escaped  being  discarded.4 

If  Thoreau's  signature  had  been  on  the  cover  and  was  discarded 
by  a  binder  (presumably  not  the  same  binder,  but  who  knows?),  then  the 
autograph  mounted  on  the  tide  page  could  have  been  obtained  as  a 
replacement  for  the  one  lost.  In  any  event,  this  same  binder  certainly 
discarded  the  original  covers  whether  or  not  they  were  inscribed,  and 
definitely  cut  into  Thoreau's  marginal  notes  when  trimming  the  pages  in 
his  unfortunate  desire  to  obtain  crisp  edges  so  that  they  could  be 
marbleized. 

Published  on  May  14,  1849,  Anesthetic  Papers  is  so  rare  that  Kevin 
McDonnell  called  it  "the  black  tulip  of  American  literature"  (49). 5 
Copies  have  appeared  at  auction  less  than  two  dozen  times  in  over  a 
century  as  recorded  by  American  Book  Prices  Current  since  its  inception  in 
1895,  and  there  is  no  record  of  any  copy  with  Thoreau's  holograph 
revisions  or  of  one  owned  by  Weir.  The  fact  that  the  Thoreau/Weir 
copy  of  Aesthetic  Papers  was  absent  from  the  items  in  the  1924  auction 
that  had  been  purchased  from  Weir  sometime  prior  to  her  death  (in 
1914)  by  Boston  bookseller  Charles  Goodspeed,  and  subsequendy  sold 
to  Stephen  Wakeman  in  the  1900  to  1920  period  when  he  was  collecting, 
supports  the  theory  that  Weir  had  previously  disposed  of  it,  adding  to 
the  probability  that  this  was  the  copy  that  Williams  had  obtained  by 
1878.  It  is  not  known  if  there  was  any  connection  between  Weir  and 
Williams  other  than  that  they  both  lived  in  Concord  and  presumably 
shared  an  interest  in  Thoreau. 
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Thirteen  places  in  this  copy  have  pencil  revisions  and  additions. 
Although  unsigned,  the  corrections  are  definitely  in  Thoreau's  handwrit- 
ing, as  shown  by  comparison  with  other  known  samples  of  his  handwrit- 
ing, particularly  the  distinctive  way  he  wrote  the  letters  b,  d,  e,p,  r,  s,  t,y, 
re,  th,  the  capital  letters  G  and  L,  and  his  characteristic  &  mark.  It  is 
interesting  that  in  the  addition  beginning  "Let  the  State  .  .  .  ,"  Thoreau 
wrote  the  letter  t  seven  times  and  in  no  two  instances  is  it  exactly  the 
same:  typically  he  wrote  the  letter  in  various  ways  depending  on  its 
location,  whether  it  was  the  first  letter  of  the  word,  in  the  word,  attached 
to  the  letter  h,  or  at  the  end  of  the  word.  The  handwriting  is  bold  and 
looks  good  even  under  magnification.  Thoreau  scholar  and  editor  Brad 
Dean  also  examined  the  book  in  person,  and  deemed  it 
"COLOSSALLY  important."6 

Elizabeth  Witherell,  Editor-in-Chief  of  The  Writings  of  Henry  D. 
Thoreau,  described  the  book  as  an  amazing  find,  and  had  this  to  say 
about  the  revisions:  "I  believe  that  they're  all  by  Thoreau.  It's  easier  to 
be  sure  with  the  longer  revisions,  but  even  with  the  individual  letters  I 
don't  see  anything  that  definitely  doesn't  look  like  Thoreau's.  The  fact 
that  three  of  the  revisions  anticipate  changes  that  appear  in  the  1866 
version  of  the  essay  helps  confirm  Thoreau's  authorship — after  you 
accept  those  as  his,  the  situation  in  which  someone  else  wielding  a  pencil 
would  have  made  the  other  revisions  seems  too  complex  to  be  sensi- 
ble."7 

To  date,  three  more  editors  and  scholars  familiar  with  Thoreau's 
handwriting  have  examined  close  up  scans  of  the  handwriting  and  all 
have  believed  it  genuine. 

The  Changes 

Even  ignoring  the  handwriting,  these  are  changes  which  could 
only  have  been  made  by  someone  with  an  extreme  familiarity  with  the 
text,  likely  the  author.  Their  locations  in  the  Princeton  Edition  text  as 
printed  in  Reform  Papers  are  given.  Unfortunately,  when  the  book  was 
rebound  sometime  prior  to  Oct.  1878,  the  binder  trimmed  the  pages, 
resulting  in  edge  damage  to  two  of  the  additions.  This  loss  is  indicated 
by  brackets. 
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Reform  Papers  [P.  E.]  Revisions 

(1)  P.  E.  66.14  will  serve  the  will  <serve>  AanswerA  the 

Mid  stones;  and 

ml  v 


peet  than  men  o 


(2)  P.  E.  66.26  treated  by  it  as         treated  <by  it>  as  enemies  Aby  itA 
enemies 


lover  unit  i 


•S&M 


itedby  it  as  em.  n  ■  *. 
man,  and  will  not  sub 
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(3)  RE.  67.14  was  was/? 

?  they  think ,  in  the  Revo] 
e  that  this  was  a  bad  gc 
foreign  commodities  bro 


(4)  P.  E.  68.4  admitted,  the  admitted,""  he  proceeds  "A  the 

justice  justice 

be   obeyed,  and   no  lonsrar."  — 

milted, ^the  justice  of  every  pai 
reduced  to  a  computation  of  th< 


(5)  P.  E.  68.25  Practically  speaking       Practically  speaking  /  ? 

A  drab  of  state,  a  eloth-o'- 
To  have  her  train  borne  uj 

Practically  spealdng,  the  op 
elrasetts  are  not  a  hundred  tl 
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(6)  P.  E.  71.25  substitute.  The 


substitute.  Ap]s  we  may  say  [?]ow 
ordered  in  [?]  the  self  same 
pjpose— &  they  obey.^  The 
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is 
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lake 


(7)  P.  E.  74.7  to.  I 


to.  A[?]-  Let  the  State  [?]dopt  the 
ways  [?]hich  God  has  [?]rovided  & 
told  [?]ne  of-  A  I 

too  mi 

Si  * 


'.'■'■■:l^-^'-. 
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or 


and  he 
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(8)  P.  E.  75.8  quarrel, -and  quarrel,<->  and 

sfol-ltas^  alter  all,  with 

iquarrel,  -f*  and  lie  h 

of  the  government. 

(9)  P.  E.  79.13  "Pay  it,"  it  said  "Pay  <it>,"  it  said 

(10)  [not  pictured] 

(11)  P.  E.  84.5  and  then  the  State         and  the<n>  AreA  the  State 

oi  a  nucjneoerry  u 
and  thejl  the  State 

This  m  fhpi  whnl 

and 
Tl 
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(12)  P.  E.  87.33  arrangement  as         arrangement^  as 


effort,  and  never 
the  arrangement 
States  came  into  t. 


iiiiiii '  ■  :. 


(13)  P.  E.  88.12  government  of    government^  of 

in  i  p>y  fp 


M 


Evaluation 

I  have  numbered  the  additions  and  corrections  as  follows: 

(1)  P.  E.  66.14  (A.  P.  p.  191  line  29  word  6)  "serve"  crossed  out  and 
"answer"  written  in  right  margin.  Correction  would  be  "that  will  serve 
the  purpose."  changed  to  "that  will  answer  the  purpose."  This  correction 
seen  in  the  context  of  the  paragraph  in  P.  E.  66.7-14  (A.  P.  p.  191  lines 
26-19)  would  read  "The  mass  of  men  serve  the  State  thus,  not  as  men 
mainly,  but  as  machines,  with  their  bodies.  They  are  the  standing  army, 
and  the  militia,  jailers,  constables,  posse  comitates,  &c.  In  most  cases  there 
is  no  free  exercise  whatever  of  the  judgment  or  of  the  moral  sense;  but 
they  put  themselves  on  a  level  with  wood  and  earth  and  stones,  and 
wooden  men  can  perhaps  be  manufactured  that  will  answer  the  purpose 
as  well." 
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Eli2abeth  Witherell  points  out  that  Thoreau  may  have  made  this 
change  because  he  had  already  used  the  word  "serve"  in  the  first 
sentence  of  this  paragraph. 

(2)  P.  E.  66.26  (A.  P.  p.  192  line  1)  "tr"  in  left  margin  and  transposition 
line  drawn  above  words  7  and  8  "by  it"  and  below  words  9  and  10  "as 
enemies."  Correction  would  be  "treated  by  it  as  enemies."  changed  to 
"treated  as  enemies  by  it."  In  context  in  P.  E.  66.23-27  (A.  P.  p.  191  line 
37-p.  192  line  1)  "A  very  few,  as  heroes,  patriots,  martyrs,  reformers  in 
the  great  sense,  and  men,  serve  the  State  with  their  consciences  also,  and 
so  necessarily  resist  it  for  the  most  part;  and  they  are  commonly  treated 
as  enemies  by  it."  This  is  not  a  significant  change,  but  demonstrates 
Thoreau's  dedication  to  detail.  It  was  incorporated  into  the  1866  text. 

(3)  P.  E.  67.14  (A.  P.  p.  192  line  22  word  6)  "was"  is  underlined  and  "?" 
appears  in  right  margin.  The  sentence  in  question  is  in  P.  E.  67.13-19  (A. 
P.  p.  192  lines  21-25):  "If  one  were  to  tell  me  that  this  was  a  bad 
government  because  it  taxed  certain  foreign  commodities  brought  to  its 
ports,  it  is  most  probable  that  I  should  not  make  an  ado  about  it,  for  I 
can  do  without  them:  all  machines  have  their  friction;  and  possibly  this 
does  enough  good  to  counterbalance  the  evil."  Perhaps  Thoreau 
considered  changing  the  word  "was"  to  "is,"  but  this  is  a  guess. 

(4)  P.  E.  68.4  (A.  P.  p.  193  line  7)  caret  between  words  1  and  2  with  "he 
proceeds"  interlined  above.  This  would  be  "admitted,  the  justice" 
changed  to  "admitted,"  he  proceeds,  "the  justice".  Since  Thoreau 
inserted  this  addition  into  a  quote  by  William  Paley  which  he  had 
introduced  just  a  few  lines  previous  to  this  on  P.  E.  67.35  (A.  P.  p.  193 
line  2)  with  the  words  "and  he  proceeds  to  say",  it  seems  redundant  of 
Thoreau  to  have  written  "he  proceeds"  twice  in  the  same  paragraph,  but 
the  first  instance  is  not  crossed  out. 

(5)  P.  E.  68.25  (A.  P.  p.  193  line  26  words  1  and  2)  "Practically  speaking" 
underlined  with  vertical  mark  by  it  in  left  margin  and  a  "?"  in  right 
margin.  The  underlining  is  faint  and  seems  to  have  been  partially  erased. 
Perhaps  Thoreau  was  questioning  if  the  words  "Practically  speaking" 
were  too  similar  to  what  he  had  written  earlier  on  P.  E.  64.24  (A.  P.  p. 
190  line  14)  "But,  to  speak  practically". 

(6)  P.  E.  71.25  (A.  P.  p.  196  line  6)  caret  between  words  7  and  8  and 
written  in  left  margin 
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[?]s  we  may  say, 
[?]ow  ordered  in 
[?]  the  self  same 
[?]pose— &  they  obey 

Regarding  this  note,  Brad  Dean  wrote,  "Having  thought  about  it  quite  a 
bit  and  studied  the  images  more  closely,  I  think  the  two  sentence 
marginalia  read  (in  both  past  and  present  tense)  thus: 

[or,  a]s  we  may  say, 
[are  n]ow  ordered  m 
[for]  the  self  same 
[purjpose— &  they  obey"8 

Later  Brad  added,  "Although  this  one  needs  more  thought,  here  is  how  I 
read  the  words: 


Or,  as  he  may  say, 
[??]  now  ordered  in 
for  the  self  same 
purpose— &  they  obey 


-"Or,"  conjectural;  possibly  "we" 

instead  of  "he" 
—"now"  conjectural;  "ordered"  and 

"in"  underlined 
—"for"  conjectural  but  obvious  from 

context 
—"pur"  obvious  from  context  9 


The  following  images  associated  with  (6)   and  (7)   are  the  result  of 
Photoshop®  reconstruction.10 
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This  addition  in  context  of  P.  E.  71.19-32  (A.  P.  p.  195  line  39  to  p.  196 
line  13)  would  read:  "See  what  gross  inconsistency  is  tolerated.  I  have 
heard  some  of  my  townsmen  say,  CI  should  like  to  have  them  order  me 
out  to  help  put  down  an  insurrection  of  the  slaves,  or  to  march  to 
Mexico,— see  if  I  would  go';  and  yet  these  very  men  have  each,  directly 
by  their  allegiance,  and  so  indirectly,  at  least,  by  their  money,  furnished  a 
substitute  or,  as  we  may  say,  are  now  ordered  in  for  the  self  same  pur- 
pose—and they  obey.  The  soldier  is  applauded  who  refuses  to  serve  in  an 
unjust  war  by  those  who  do  not  refuse  to  sustain  the  unjust  government 
which  makes  the  war;  is  applauded  by  those  whose  own  act  and  author- 
ity he  disregards  and  sets  at  nought;  as  if  the  State  were  penitent  to  that 
degree  that  it  hired  one  to  scourge  it  while  it  sinned,  but  not  to  that 
degree  that  it  left  off  sinning  for  a  moment." 

(7)  P.  E.  74.7  (A.  P.  p.  198  line  11)  caret  after  word  4  and  written  in  left 
margin 

[?]-Let  the  State 
[?]dopt  the  ways 
p]hich  God  has 
PJrovided  &  told 
p]ne  of- 

This  is  probably  the  most  interesting  addition.  The  damaged  letter  in  the 
last  line  could  either  be  an  "n"  or  half  of  an  "m"  and  so  this  word  could 
be  read  as  either  "one,"  "me,"  or  "some."  In  the  second  and  third 
reconstructions  printed  below,  the  letter  "n"  is  used  twice,  "nn,"  to 
represent  two  halves  of  an  "m"  split  in  two. 

[-]-Let  the  State 
[a]dopt  the  ways 
[w]hich  God  has 
[pjrovided  &  told 
[o]ne  of- 
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[-]-Let  the  State 
[a]dopt  the  ways 
[w]hich  God  has 
[p]rovided  &  told 
[son]ne  of— 

f       89  H^  ||- 

I  I 

These  Photoshop®  recreations  demonstrate  that  the  spacing  would 
appear  to  exclude  the  word  "some"  as  a  possibility.  It  is  ironic  that  the 
most  important  letter  in  the  most  important  word  in  the  most  important 
note  to  perhaps  the  most  important  paragraph  in  the  entire  essay  is 
damaged.  The  word  is  certainly  "one"  or  "me,"  but  it  is  not  likely  that 
this  question  will  be  settled  anytime  soon,  if  ever. 

Whether  the  word  is  "me"  or  "one,"  this  addition  is  a  literary 
bombshell,  the  import  of  which  can  be  seen  when  it  is  inserted  into  the 
paragraph  on  p.  198  lines  8-13  (74.4-9).  If  the  word  is  "me,"  the  passage 
would  read,  "As  for  adopting  the  ways  which  the  State  has  provided  for 
remedying  the  evil,  I  know  not  of  such  ways.  They  take  too  much  time, 
and  a  man's  life  will  be  gone.  I  have  other  affairs  to  attend  to.— Let  the 
State  adopt  the  ways  which  God  has  provided  and  told  me  of— I  came 
into  this  world,  not  chiefly  to  make  this  a  good  place  to  live  in,  but  to 
live  in  it,  be  it  good  or  bad." 

It  seems  uncharacteristic  and  even  shocking  of  Thoreau  to  have 
emphatically  stated  such  direct  divine  communication,  yet  going  on 
context  alone  the  word  "me"  appears  to  fit  quite  well  into  a  paragraph 
where  Thoreau  had  already  referred  to  himself  seven  times,  two  times 
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before  the  addition  and  five  times  afterward,  and  in  fact  in  the  sentences 
immediately  preceding  and  following  this  addition. 

If  the  word  is  "one,"  it  would  be  no  less  interesting.  Whether 
with  an  uppercase  "O"  meaning  God  or  Jesus,  or  a  lower  case  "o" 
meaning  an  individual,  the  word  fits  into  the  sense  of  the  paragraph.  If 
"one"  referred  to  an  individual,  Thoreau  could  still  be  indirectly  refer- 
ring to  himself  or,  more  likely,  the  "majority  of  one"  or  the  "one  honest 
man"  mentionecl  in  the  essay.  Regardless  of  which  reading  Thoreau 
intended,  it  is  an  exciting  and  important  addition  to  perhaps  the  most 
dramatic  paragraph  in  the  entire  essay. 

Brad  Dean  effectively  summed  up  the  problem  thus:  "I  simply 
cannot  believe  that  Thoreau  would  be  so  incredibly  presumptuous  as  to 
state  flat  out  in  a  published  document  (or  one  that  was  headed  there 
again,  with  revisions  presumably  to  be  incorporated  in  the  republication) 
that  GOD  TOLD  HIM  about  the  ways  God  provided  for  the  state!" 
And  in  a  second  email  he  added: 

But  from  an  interpretative  perspective  .  .  .  who  would  God 
have  told  about  the  ways  he  provided  for  the  State?  If  it  was 
"one",  I  think  it  likely  that  "one"  was  either  Jesus  Christ 
(!!!VERY  orthodox,  TOO  orthodox  for  Mr.  Thoreau  at  this 
stage  of  his  life,  as  anyone  who  has  read  A.  Week  knows)  or 
Confucius,  for  the  latter  of  whom  a  case  can  be  made  be- 
cause we  know  at  this  stage  of  his  career  he  was  reading 
Confucius  quite  earnestly  and  even  mentions  him  near  the 
"privileged"  end  of  the  1866  version  of  the  essay.  But  if  it 
were  the  latter,  that  is  pretty  amazing  too— Thoreau  coming 
down  so  monotheistically  ....  Whatever  one  it  WAS,  it  is 
quite  an  incredible  sentence  for  him  to  have  written  at  that 
location.11 

Elizabeth  Witherell  wrote,  "I  incline  towards  'told  me  of—'  because  'me' 
seems  to  fit  the  rhetoric  of  the  passage  better  than  'one'  or  'some'."12 

(8)  P.  E.  75.8  (A.  P.  p.  199  line  4)  after  word  4  dash  crossed  out  and 
deletion  mark  "d"  in  right  margin.  Correction  would  be  "I  quarrel,-and 
he"  changed  to  "I  quarrel,  and  he".  In  context  the  sentence  in  P.  E. 
75.6-9  (A.  P.  p.  199  lines  2-5)  would  read:  "My  civil  neighbor,  the  tax- 
gatherer,  is  the  very  man  I  have  to  deal  with,— for  it  is,  after  all,  with  men 
and  not  with  parchment  that  I  quarrel,  and  he  has  voluntarily  chosen  to 
be  an  agent  of  the  government."  Thoreau  tended  to  use  many  dash 
marks  in  his  writing,  and  this  is  an  instance  where  he  decided  that  this 
particular  dash  was  unnecessary. 
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(9)  P.  E.  79.13  (A.  P.  p.  202  line  20)  word  5  "it"  crossed  out  and  deletion 
mark  "d"  in  right  margin.  Correction  would  be  "Pay  it,"  it  said" 
changed  to  "Pay,"  it  said".  In  context  P.  E.  79.10-14  (A.  P.  p.  202  lines 
17-21):  "Some  years  ago,  the  State  met  me  in  behalf  of  the  church,  and 
commanded  me  to  pay  a  certain  sum  toward  the  support  of  a  clergyman 
whose  preaching  my  father  attended,  but  never  I  myself.  Tay,'  it  said,  'or 
be  locked  up  in  jail.'  I  declined  to  pay."  One  could  argue  that  Thoreau 
dropped  this  first  "it"  as  being  unnecessary.  The  1866  text  reflects  this 
revision. 

(10)  P.  E.  79.24-7  (A.  P.  p.  202  "?"  appears  in  left  margin  by  lines  30  and 
31)  where  Thoreau  is  recounting  his  earlier  note  to  the  town  clerk 
concerning  his  being  unfairly  taxed  for  membership  in  a  church  to 
which  he  did  not  belong.  It  seems  inconceivable  that  the  question  mark 
indicates  Thoreau  was  contemplating  the  deletion  of  this  sentence, 
especially  since  there  is  no  deletion  mark  indicated,  because  it  is  central 
to  his  argument  of  the  individual's  right  and  duty  to  protest  the  wrongful 
actions  of  misguided  governments.  Presumably,  it  means  that  Thoreau 
was  questioning  his  memory  of  the  exact  wording  of  the  statement 
which  he  gave  to  the  town  clerk  in  1841,  and  there  is  evidence  to 
support  this. 

The  passage  as  printed  in  Aesthetic  Papers  on  p.  202  lines  27-32 
(P.  E.  79.22-27)  reads,  "However,  at  the  request  of  the  selectmen,  I 
condescended  to  make  some  such  statement  as  this  in  writing:— 'Know 
all  men  by  these  presents,  that  I,  Henry  Thoreau,  do  not  wish  to  be 
regarded  as  a  member  of  any  incorporated  society  which  I  have  not 
joined.'  This  I  gave  to  the  town-clerk;  and  he  has  it."  Yet  when  the 
original  note  was  discovered  131  years  later  and  printed  in  the  Thoreau 
Society  Bulletin  (#120  Spring  1972  p.7),  the  reading  was  found  to  have 
been,  "Mr.  Clerk  Concord  Jan  6th  1841  Sir  I  do  not  wish  to  be 
considered  a  member  of  the  First  Parish  in  this  town.  Henry.  D. 
Thoreau".  The  intent  is  the  same,  but  in  his  essay  he  elaborated  on  and 
expanded  his  statement. 

(11)  P.  E.  84.5  (A.  P.  p.  206  line  23  word  2)  "n"  in  "then"  crossed  out 
with  "re"  written  in  left  margin.  Correction  would  be  "and  then  the 
State"  changed  to  "and  there  the  State".  In  context  in  P.  E.  83.41-84.6 
(A.  P.  p.  206  lines  17-24)  this  would  read,  "I  was  put  into  jail  as  I  was 
going  to  the  shoemaker's  to  get  a  shoe  which  was  mended.  When  I  was 
let  out  the  next  morning,  I  proceeded  to  finish  my  errand,  and,  having 
put  on  my  mended  shoe,  joined  a  huckleberry  party,  who  were  impatient 
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to  put  themselves  under  my  conduct;  and  in  half  an  hour,— for  the  horse 
was  soon  tackled,— was  in  the  midst  of  a  huckleberry  field,  on  one  of  our 
highest  hills,  two  miles  off;  and  there  the  State  was  nowhere  to  be  seen." 
In  this  context  either  word  would  fit  the  sense  of  the  passage.  The  word 
"tiien"  would  refer  to  the  half-an-hour  change  in  time  and  the  word 
"there"  to  a  change  in  place,  two  miles  off,  in  a  huckleberry  field  on  top 
of  a  high  hill.  Although  either  reading  could  be  correct,  the  word  "there" 
seems  more  appropriate  as  Thoreau  emphasizes  the  change  of  location 
more  than  the  passage  6f  time.  This  may  be  an  instance  where  the 
printer  misread  Thoreau's  sometimes  difficult  handwriting,  mistaking 
"re"  for  "n." 

(12)  P.  E.  87.33  (A.  P.  p.  209  line  31)  "s/"  written  in  left  margin  with 
caret  after  word  2.  Correction  would  be  "the  arrangement  as  originally" 
changed  to  "the  arrangements  as  originally".  In  his  note  to  87.30-35  on 
p.  325  in  Reform  Papers,  Glick  printed  the  source  of  this  passage,  Daniel 
Webster's  speech,  "The  Admission  of  Texas,"  given  on  Dec.  22,  1845. 
In  Webster  the  word  is  "arrangements,"  but  Glick  did  not  make  this 
correction  in  the  text  or  comment  on  it  in  his  notes.  It  was  not  corrected 
in  the  1866  text,  or  apparently  in  any  other  edition. 

(13)  P.  E.  88.12  (A.  P.  p.  210  line  5)  "s/"  in  left  margin  with  caret  and 
"s"  after  word  1.  Correction  would  be  "government  of  those  States" 
changed  to  "governments  of  those  States".  This  correction  was  in  the 
1866  text;  Glick  accepted  it  because  he  said  it  was  likely  a  transcription 
error.  He  pointed  out,  in  his  note  to  88.11  on  p.  326,  that  the  phrase  is 
from  a  speech  by  Webster  given  on  Aug.  12,  1848,  "Exclusion  of  Slavery 
from  the  Territories,"  and  printed  the  appropriate  passage.  Like  (12), 
which  was  also  likely  a  transcription  error,  the  word  in  question  is 
supposed  to  be  plural  not  singular.  It  is  curious  that  Glick  accepted  this 
correction  from  text  he  had  otherwise  rejected  as  having  no  authority, 
yet  ignored  a  similar  correction  for  (12). 

Summary 

In  1973,  when  Wendell  Glick  edited  the  essay  for  Reform  Papers, 
he  chose  the  1849  text  and  incorporated  only  five  of  the  1866  revisions. 
In  his  chapter  on  its  textual  history,  he  stated  "But  since  no  marked  copy 
of  the  first  printing  that  Thoreau  might  have  left  has  been  found,  the 
decision  as  to  whether  to  emend  the  copy-text  with  some  or  all  of  the 
1866  substantive  variants  must  rest,  at  present,  upon  internal  evidence" 
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(317).  In  his  introduction  he  states,  "Moreover,  holograph  revisions  of 
the  first  printing,  which  would  establish  as  authorial  the  substantive 
alterations  of  the  text  (and  title)  that  first  appeared  in  the  posthumous 
1866  printing,  have  never  been  found"  (229).  Holograph  revisions  have 
now  been  found  and  prove  that  three  of  the  revisions  printed  in  the 
1866  version,  numbered  2,  9  and  13  above,  were  made  by  Thoreau,  who 
had  contemplated  making  ten  more. 

Elizabeth  Witherell  has  carefully  considered  all  of  these  notes 
and  writes: 

If  we  assume  that  Thoreau  made  all  these  revi- 
sions at  the  same  time,  which  seems  reasonable  though  un- 
provable, I  think  it's  more  likely  that  he  made  them  rea- 
sonably soon  after  the  publication  of  the  essay.  Of  the  thir- 
teen marks,  five  can  plausibly  be  seen  as  correcting  printers' 
errors  or  misreadings  of  Thoreau's  handwriting:  the  cancel- 
lation of  the  dash  before  "and  he  has",  the  cancellation  of 
"it",  the  revision  of  "then"  to  "there",  the  addition  of  "s"  to 
"arrangement",  and  the  addition  of  "s"  to  "government". 
The  two  longer  additions  may  restore  excisions  made  by  the 
editor  or  they  may  represent  Thoreau's  further  thoughts  on 
the  subject.  I  think  the  change  from  "serve"  to  "answer" 
and  the  transposition  of  "by  it"  and  "as  enemies"  are 
probably  revisions,  not  corrections  of  typos— the  first  to 
avoid  repeating  "serve,"  which  occurs  in  the  first  line  of  the 
paragraph.  I  can't  explain,  then,  why  he  adds  "he  pro- 
ceeds", which  is  repetitive.  The  other  three  marks  are  am- 
biguous—two marginal  question  marks  and  one  underlined 
phrase.  To  me,  these  are  the  kinds  of  notes  Thoreau  would 
make  when  reading  a  piece  in  print  while  he  still  had  his  MS 
in  mind,  while  he  was  still  engaged  with  what  he  had  written 
or  had  meant  to  write  in  the  first  version. 

Using  the  PE  text  in  Reform  Papers,  I  count  nine- 
teen substantive  variants  between  the  AP  printing  and  that 
in  Yankee,  and  only  three  of  the  changes  are  anticipated  in 
Thoreau's  copy  of  AP.  To  me  that  suggests  that  his  revi- 
sions in  his  own  copy  of  AP  were  not  made  late  in  his  life, 
when  he  was  getting  pieces  ready  for  Ticknor  &  Fields  to 
publish  posthumously.  I  suspect  he  did  mark  a  copy  of  AP 
that  was  used  as  printers'  copy  for  Yankee— Tom 
Woodson's  article  ("The  Title  and  Text  of  Thoreau's  'Civil 
Disobedience',"  Bulletin  of  Research  in  the  Humanities  81 
[1978]:  103-12),  laying  out  the  evidence  for  the  changes  in 
Yankee  having  been  made  by  Thoreau  convinced  me  of 
their  authenticity,  though  Tom  presented  no  hard  evidence 
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for  the  title  change  having  been  Thoreau's.  Maybe  someday 
that  evidence  will  come  to  light! 

I  wonder  who  attached  the  signature.  It  must  have 
been  someone  who  knew  that  the  revisions  were  Thoreau's: 
that  could  be  a  contemporary— after  Thoreau's  death  his  sig- 
natures were  cut  from  letters  and  given  away  as  mementos, 
and  maybe  the  signature  and  the  copy  of  AP  were  com- 
bined for  or  by  someone  who  had  been  especially  close  to 
Thoreau.  Or\  maybe  a  later  collector,  who  knew  the  prove- 
nance of  this  copy  of  AP,  put  them  together.  Curious.13 

It  is  not  known  why  only  three  of  the  changes  in  this  copy 
appear  in  the  1866  text,  or  for  that  matter,  why  other  changes  made  in 
the  1866  version  do  not  appear  in  this  copy.  It  is  also  not  known  at  what 
period  in  his  life  that  Thoreau  made  these  changes,  although  one  might 
assume  it  was  done  soon  after  publication.  For  unknown  reasons  these 
notes  were  lost,  ignored  or  forgotten  by  the  time  the  text  was  revised  for 
publication  in  Yankee.  Besides  the  deletion  of  a  portion  of  a  sentence, 
the  addition  of  six  lines  from  George  Peek's  The  Battle  of  Alcazar  and  a 
sentence  about  the  "Chinese  philosopher,"  the  other  revisions  in  the 
1866  text  were  largely  minor  changes  to  the  quoted  material  which  might 
have  been  made  not  by  Thoreau,  but  by  an  editor,  possibly  Sophia 
Thoreau,  Channing,  or  someone  at  Ticknor  and  Fields. 

It  has  long  been  an  issue  whether  the  1866  tide  change  to  "Civil 
Disobedience"  was  made  by  Thoreau.  Unfortunately,  this  copy  does  not 
answer  that  question  as  there  is  no  indication  in  it  of  any  prospective 
title  change,  which,  of  course,  does  not  preclude  the  fact  that  it  could 
have  been  done  by  him  at  a  later  date. 

Brad  Dean  added,  "Incidentally,  the  very  fact  that  at  least  a 
COUPLE  (or  whatever)  of  the  HDT  changes  that  made  it  into  Civ 
Disob  are  represented  in  that  book  add  further  evidence  to  the  argument 
that,  in  fact,  Thoreau  DID  authorize  Sophia  (and  perhaps  Channing)  to 
make  the  changes  that  they  made  between  Resistance  and  Civ  Disob. 
That  alone  is  quite  significant,  most  especially  when  considered  with  the 
other  evidence  that  I  have  already  garnered  and  plan  to  present  in  an 
article  on  the  matter."  14 

And  by  way  of  a  disclaimer,  it  is  certainly  not  being  stated  here 
that  this  was  the  only  copy  of  the  first  edition  text  which  Thoreau 
revised  and  so  must  become  "the"  copy  to  serve  as  the  basis  for 
changing  the  text.  However,  it  is  to  date  the  only  known  copy  with 
Thoreau's   holograph  corrections.   It  is   obvious   that  a  good  deal  of 
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thought  went  into  these  notes  and  so  now  it  is  up  to  scholars  to  decide 
whether  or  not  they  should  be  included  in  future  editions  of  the  essay. 

Thoreau  frequently  worked  over  his  writings  after  their  publica- 
tion, so  hopefully  there  are  more  surprises  awaiting  discovery  which 
could  further  document  the  textual  evolution  of  the  essay.  Two  addi- 
tional questions  not  answered  by  these  notes  are  the  identity  of  the 
person  who  paid  his  tax  and  the  exact  date  he  was  jailed. 

Like  the  fable  in  Walden  of  the  beautiful,  winged  life  dormant 
for  so  many  decades  in  an  old  table,  Thoreau's  revisions  to  "Civil 
Disobedience"  have  now  been  revealed,  signaling  that  the  time  has  come 
for  a  fresh  look  at  the  text  of  this  world-shaking  essay— and  just  in  time 
for  the  1 60th  anniversary  of  its  publication. 
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NOTES 

1.  Woodson  presents  documentary  evidence  supporting  Thoreau's 
authority  for  the  addition  of  two  passages  to  the  1866  text,  and  Oelschlager 
argues  that  the  revision  of  the  title  should  be  regarded  as  Thoreau's. 

2.  The  copy  in  the  Wakeman  sale,  lot  #299,  unbound  sheets  boxed, 
was  from  a  Mr.  Foley  who  said  that  it  had  been  retained  by  the  printer  for  his 
use.  There  is  no  mention  of  Thoreau's  attached  signature  or  of  his  notes  inside; 
by  1924,  the  Williams  copy  here  under  discussion  had  already  been  bound  in 
hardcover. 

3.  E-mail  to  the  author,  Oct.  18,  2003. 

4.  The  note  for  this  item,  lot  #1071  in  the  Wakeman  catalog,  reads: 
'Laid  in  the  volume  is  a  pencil  Memorandum  in  the  Autograph  of  Mr. 
Wakeman,  signed  with  initials,  also  a  Typewritten  letter  from  Mr.  Charles  E. 
Goodspeed,  both  of  which  are  relative  to  this  particular  volume.  Mr.  Wake- 
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man's  memorandum  reads,  "This  copy  of  Leaves  of  Grass  came  to  me  from 
Mr.  Sanborn  through  Mr.  Goodspeed,  as  did  most  of  my  Thoreau  treasures.  I 
quote  from  his  [Mr.  Goodspeed's]  letter  'Some  years  ago,  the  binding  of  this 
book  becoming  loose  Mr.  Sanborn  had  it  resewed.  The  vandal  of  a  bookbinder 
inserted  new  end  leaves.  Mr.  Sanborn  was  just  able  to  save  that  part  of  one  of 
them  which  had  Thoreau's  autograph.'  "  Sophia  Thoreau  presented  this  book 
to  Sanborn  in  1873. 

5.  MacDonnell  states  that  editor  and  publisher  Elizabeth  Peabody 
intended  Aesthetic  Papers  to  be  issued  as  needed  as  a  periodical,  but  since  only 
about  50  subscribers  were  round  and  because  it  sold  poody  in  bookstores,  this 
was  the  first  and  only  issue.  It  is  quite  rare  and  some  of  the  few  surviving 
copies  were  found  in  Peabody's  attic  in  1 935,  four  decades  after  her  death. 

6.  E-mail  to  the  author,  Oct.  1,  2003. 

7.  E-mail  to  the  author,  May  22,  2007. 

8.  E-mail  to  the  author,  Oct.  9,  2003. 

9.  E-mail  to  the  author,  Oct.  10,  2003. 

10.  The  text  reconstructions  were  made  by  digitally  cutting  and 
pasting  letters  or  parts  of  letters  available  from  the  other  pencil  notes  and 
corrections  available  in  this  copy.  None  of  the  letters  or  letter  fragments  were 
changed  in  size  or  distorted  in  any  way.  For  #6,  the  "or"  is  taken  from  the  "or" 
in  the  word  "ordered"  from  this  same  note;  the  "a"  in  "as"  is  completed  by 
taking  part  of  the  "a"  in  the  word  "has"  in  the  same  note;  for  the  word  "are," 
the  "a"  comes  from  the  word  "state"  from  #7,  the  "r"  comes  from  the  second 
"r"  in  the  word  "ordered"  in  the  same  note,  and  the  "e"  comes  from  the  first 
"e"  in  that  same  word;  the  "n"  in  "now"  is  completed  by  using  part  of  the  "n" 
from  the  word  "in"  from  same  note;  the  word  "for"  is  made  by  using  the  "f '  in 
the  word  "for"  from  #7,  the  "o"  comes  from  the  word  fragment  "ow"  in  #6, 
and  the  "r"  comes  from  the  second  "r"  in  the  word  "ordered"  in  the  same 
note;  for  the  "pur"  in  "purpose"  the  first  "p"  comes  from  the  "p"  in  the 
surviving  part  of  the  same  word  fragment,  and  the  "u"  was  made  by  taking  the 
first  half  of  the  "w"  in  the  word  fragment  "ow"  from  the  same  note,  the  "r" 
comes  from  the  second  "r"  in  the  word  "ordered"  in  the  same  note.  For  #7, 
the  dash  at  the  beginning  is  completed  by  using  the  first  part  of  the  dash  at  the 
end  of  this  same  note;  the  "a"  for  "adopt"  comes  from  the  "a"  in  the  word 
"way"  from  the  same  note;  the  "w"  for  "which"  has  been  completed  by  using 
part  of  the  "w"  in  the  word  "way"  from  the  same  note;  the  "p"  for  the  word 
"provided"  has  been  completed  by  using  the  first  part  of  the  "p"  in  the  word 
fragment  "pose"  from  #6;  the  "m"  for  the  words  "me"  and  "some"  is 
completed  by  using  the  first  part  of  the  letter  "m"  from  "may"  in  #6;  the  "o" 
for  the  words  "one"  and  "some"  is  taken  from  the  "o"  in  the  word  "provided" 
from  the  same  note  and  the  "s"  in  "some"  is  from  the  word  "same"  from  #6. 

11.  E-mails  to  the  author,  Oct.  9  and  10,  2003. 

12.  E-mail  to  the  author,  May  22,  2007. 

13.  E-mail  to  the  author,  May  23,  2007. 

14.  E-mail  to  the  author,  Oct.  10,  2003. 
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Thoreau's  Manuscript  Surveys: 
Getting  Beyond  the  Surface 

Leslie  Perrin  Wilson 


The  Concord  Free  Public  Library  holds  a  collection  of  signifi- 
cant manuscript  Thoreau  material,  the  research  value  of  which  literary 
scholars  have  long  overlooked:  approximately  two  hundred  land  and 
property  surveys  in  Thoreau's  hand,  which  are  accompanied  by  a 
volume  of  his  field  notes,  by  assorted  loose  data  generated  in  preparing 
some  of  the  individual  surveys,  by  his  compass,  tripod,  and  other 
surveying  equipment,  and  by  his  personal  copy  of  the  1847  Elements  of 
Surveying  by  Charles  Davies.1  Although  neglected  by  students  of  litera- 
ture, I  believe  that  the  surveys — most  of  which  came  to  the  library  from 
Thoreau's  sister  Sophia  in  the  1870s — represent  an  important  expres- 
sion of  methodology  and  thought  parallel  to  the  author's  journal  and 
other  writings.  They  are  one  of  those  rare  caches  of  source  material  just 
waiting  to  be  mined. 

Certainly,  in  terms  of  the  frequency  with  which  it  has  been 
consulted,  the  survey  collection  doesn't  fit  the  definition  of  untapped 
material.  Over  the  years,  I've  responded  to  many  inquiries  by  Concord 
residents  asking  whether  Thoreau  surveyed  the  properties  they  now  call 
their  own,  as  well  as  by  town  organizations  interested  in  the  use  or 
protection  of  landscapes  with  particular  Thoreau  connections.  But  in  the 
general  tendency  to  see  the  collection  primarily  as  an  accurate  mapping 
of  mid-nineteenth-century  Concord  parcels,  there  has  been  a  failure  to 
get  beyond  a  literal  understanding  of  what  it  is.  I  won't  pretend  to 
possess  special  knowledge  of  nineteenth-century  surveying  techniques, 
nor  to  be  a  Thoreauvian.  My  interest  in  the  collection  is  primarily 
curatorial.  In  the  line  of  duty,  I  have  developed  a  pretty  good  feeling  for 
recognizing  collections  with  research  potential,  and  this  is  one  of  them. 
Literary  scholars  have  neglected  Thoreau's  manuscript  surveys  for  the 
simple  reason  that  the  raw  material  of  their  research  is  ordinarily  textual, 
not   image-    or   data-based.    It's    difficult   to   incorporate    non-textual 
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information  into  interdisciplinary  literary  study.  But  those  open  to  the 
use  of  unaccustomed  source  material  will  find  the  effort  worthwhile. 

Scholars  have  naturally  focused  on  one  survey  in  particular — 
that  which  Thoreau  did  of  Walden  Pond  in  the  winter  of  1846,  which  he 
writes  about  both  literally  and  metaphorically  in  "The  Pond  in  Winter" 
in  Walden,  and  which  represents  the  most  obvious  intersection  of 
surveying  and  literature  in  the  collection.2  In  The  Environmental  Imagina- 
tion, Lawrence  Buell  comments:  "[Although  Thoreau  took  pride  in  his 
skill  and  success  at  it,  his  actual  contract  work  as  a  surveyor  generally 
seems  to  have  disaffected  him  and  left  him  with  the  impression  that  he 
had  compromised  himself  by  having  to  anesthetize  his  proper  sensitivi- 
ties while  pursuing  the  trade.  One  suspects  that  the  survey  that  gave  him 
most  satisfaction  was  the  one  he  did  for  literary  purposes,  the  survey  of 
Walden  Pond"  (478n64). 

I  won't  argue  with  the  assertion  that  Thoreau  felt  conflicted 
about  surveying,  because  he  repeatedly  wrote  that  he  did.  He  disliked 
dealing  with  people  who  approached  the  landscape  primarily  in  terms  of 
property  ownership,  who  knew  nothing  about  its  vitality,  its  history,  or 
its  complexity.  He  felt  uneasy  over  the  imposition  of  boundaries  on  the 
natural  world,  about  his  complicity  with  those  who  wanted  precise 
layouts  of  their  woodlots  and  accurate  estimates  of  the  saleable  lumber 
they  contained,  and  about  establishing  property  lines  that  made  subdivi- 
sion possible.  The  question  of  how  this  man  of  principle  reconciled 
himself  to  the  uses  to  which  his  surveying  was  put  is  a  good  one,  and 
remains  to  be  fully  answered.  But  he  reconciled  himself  to  it  enough  to 
work  at  it  from  the  1840s  until  nearly  the  end  of  his  life.  For  despite  his 
recognition  of  the  limits  of  surveying  and  mapping,  there  is  ample 
evidence  that  he  did,  in  fact,  put  something  more  into  surveying  than 
technical  competence  and  pride  in  workmanship,  and  that  it  satisfied 
him,  as  well.  Like  his  writings,  his  capturing  of  detail  through  surveying 
represents  that  "cultivation  of  a  local,  specific  way  of  knowing" — the 
merging  of  objective  data-gathering  and  subjective  personal  engagement 
with  landscape — that  Peter  Blakemore  discusses  in  the  essay  "Reading 
Home:  Thoreau,  Literature,  and  the  Phenomenon  of  Inhabitation" 
(117). 

In  selecting  surveys  for  examination,  it  seems  best  to  avoid 
those  few  iconic  examples  that  have  already  drawn  scholarly  attention — 
the  Walden  survey,  the  river  survey,  surveys  of  properties  associated 
with  Emerson,  Alcott,  and  Hawthorne.  Representative  items  will 
demonstrate  more  convincingly  than  high  spots  that  the  library's 
Thoreau  survey  collection  as  a  whole  reflects  the  same  immersion  in 
local  detail  that  characterizes  Thoreau's  journal  and  other  writings. 
Accordingly,  a  close  look  at  surveys  of  two  Concord  properties  will 
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suffice  to  suggest  some  of  the  ways  in  which  Thoreau  the  perceiver  of 
local  landscape  maintains  a  personal  presence  in  his  survey  work.  Nos. 
88a-d  (three  draft  versions  and  an  elevation  based  on  data  recorded  in 
1853  and  1855)  show  a  property  on  Main  Street  in  Concord  Center.3 
No.  29a  (a  single  draft  based  on  data  recorded  late  in  1856  and  early  in 
1857  and  accompanied  by  loose  notes)  shows  the  former  Lee  Farm  in 
Concord,  at  the  foot  of  Nashawtuc  Hill,  the  property  of  David  Elwell  at 
the  time  Thoreau  surveyed  it.4 

Surveys  88a-d^  and  29a  are,  as  mentioned,  drafts.  With  a  few 
exceptions,  the  surveys  in  the  library's  collection  are  primarily  drafts 
from  Thoreau's  working  papers — sometimes  two  or  three  leading  up  to 
the  finished  survey,  which  would  have  been  entirely  in  ink  rather  than 
pencil  or  in  a  combination  of  pencil  and  ink,  the  image  enclosed  within 
characteristic  line  borders,  and  which  would  have  been  turned  over  to 
Thoreau's  customers  rather  than  retained  among  his  own  papers.5  As 
works  in  progress,  draft  surveys  contain  more  information  than  the 
tidier  finished  work.  Thoreau  streamlined  his  work  with  each  successive 
draft,  and  there  is  often  less  telling  detail  and  visibly  less  of  the  surveyor 
himself  as  the  versions  get  closer  to  the  professionally  sanitized  final 
product. 

Nos.  88a-d  in  the  survey  collection  incorporate  data  that 
Thoreau  recorded  on  30  April  1853,  31  October  1855,  and  into  No- 
vember 1855  for  a  property  on  the  north  side  of  Main  Street  in  Concord 
Center,  barely  east  of  the  intersection  of  Main  and  Walden.  Those  who 
know  Concord  today  will  recognize  it  as  the  location  of  the  Main  Street 
Cafe,  formerly  Anderson's  Market,  and  now  42-44  Main  Street.  The 
detailed  notes  that  Thoreau  must  have  made  for  this  survey  don't 
survive,  at  least  not  among  Concord  Free  Public  Library  holdings.  There 
is  no  1853  entry  in  the  field  notes  to  mark  when  Thoreau's  work  on  this 
property  began,  no  direct  reference  in  the  journal  to  the  preparation  of 
this  sequence,  and  just  the  briefest  of  entries  in  the  field  notes  for  31 
October  1855,  indicating  that  he  did  the  work  at  the  request  of  George 
Brooks.6  The  1853  date  appears  only  on  88a  and  88d. 

No.  88a  is  a  close  to  finished  version  of  the  survey  that  Thoreau 
produced  of  the  property.  That  it  is  still  a  draft  is  revealed  by  the  fact 
that  it  is  in  ink  and  pencil  both,  that  the  caption  is  reworked  but  remains 
somewhat  messy,  by  the  red  blotch  in  the  hatter's  shop  (which  possibly 
blots  out  information  about  which  Thoreau  changed  his  mind),  and  by 
the  absence  of  the  telltale  line  border.  One  of  the  distinguishing  features 
of  the  building  shown — in  Thoreau's  time  and  now — is  the  way  the  Mill 
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Figure  1:  Survey  88a  (courtesy  Concord  Free  Public  Library) 


Brook  runs  under  it.  This  building  was  constructed  on  or  adjacent  to  the 
former  site  of  the  town  grist  mill  run  by  Concord  founder  and  first 
minister  Peter  Bulkeley  in  the  1600s  (Concord  Historical  Commission 
42-44  Main  Street).  Thoreau  would  have  been  well  aware  of  the  location 
as  the  embodiment  of  centuries  of  Concord  efforts  to  contain  features 
of  the  natural  landscape  for  human  purposes.  Indeed,  the  caption  on  the 
reverse  of  88d  refers  to  "Bound  in  Brook,"  Thoreau's  own  descriptive 
name  rather  than  a  generally  used  local  name.  The  name  also  connotes 
all  the  drawbacks  of  surveying  as  an  activity  that  contributes  to  bound- 
ing and  confining  and  inadequately  representing  the  landscape,  draw- 
backs against  which  Thoreau  sometimes  reacted — an  inner  tension 
explored  by  Rick  Van  Noy  in  Surveying  the  Interior  (38-72). 

George  Brooks  probably  sought  an  up-to-date  survey  of  the 
property  to  reflect  recent  additions  to  the  building,  shown  more  clearly 
on  another  draft  (88b),  and  to  firm  up  the  property  lines.  (No.  88d 
shows  Thoreau's  working  notes,  including  the  question  to  self,  ''Where 
does  old  line  diverge?")    While  Brooks — a  local  lawyer — contracted 
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Figure  2:  Survey  88b  (courtesy  Concord  Free  Public  Library) 


Thoreau  to  do  the  survey,  he  was  not  the  personal  owner  of  this 
property.  This  was  one  of  the  buildings  owned  by  the  Concord  Mill 
Dam  Company,  a  profit-driven  real  estate  development  corporation 
formed  in  the  mid-1 820s,  which  over  the  subsequent  decades  com- 
pletely overhauled  the  face  of  downtown  Concord.  The  Mill  Dam 
Company  bought  property  in  the  center  of  Concord,  drained  the  Mill 
Pond  (created  in  the  seventeenth  century  by  damming  the  Mill  Brook  to 
power  Bulkeley's  mill),  tore  down  some  old  buildings,  renovated  others, 
and  put  up  new  structures  that  were  offered  for  sale  or  rent.  The  pillared 
Concord  Bank  building  on  Main  Street  (now  Footstock)  was  among  its 
innovations  (Wheeler  170-71).  Altogether,  not  the  kind  of  operation 
with  which  Thoreau  can  be  expected  to  have  had  much  sympathy,  but 
nevertheless  a  paying  customer. 

The  caption  to  88b  shows  that  Thoreau  made  additions  to  his 
work  on  the  property  into  November  1855.  Perhaps  significantiy,  in  his 
journal  entry  for  5  November,  he  took  off  on  a  rant  about  modern  life 
which  his  work  on  this  survey  may  .have  fueled:  "I  hate  the  present 
modes  of  living  and  getting  a  living.  Farming  and  shopkeeping  and 
working  at  a  trade  or  profession  are  all  odious  to  me.  I  should  relish 
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getting  my  living  in  a  simple,  primitive  fashion.  The  life  which  society 
proposes  to  me  to  live  is  so  artificial  and  complex — bolstered  up  on 
many  weak  supports,  and  sure  to  topple  down  at  last — that  no  man 
surely  can  ever  be  inspired  to  live  it"  ( Journal  VIII:  7).  And  yet,  there's 
more  to  this  survey  sequence.  While  88a,  88b,  and  88d  all  present  the 
Mill  Dam  property  from  the  standard  surveyor's  "bird's  eye  view" 
perspective — an  objectifying  perspective  that  puts  distance  between  the 
surveyor  and  the  surveyed,  the  perceiver  and  the  perceived — and  that 
fixes  the  landscape  like  a  biological  specimen,  there  is  one  additional 
piece  of  manuscript  in  the  series,  related  to  and  yet  very  different  from 
the  other  three. 
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Figure  3:  Survey  88c  (courtesy  Concord  Free  Public  Library) 

88c  is  not,  strictiy  speaking,  a  survey,  but  rather  an  elevation — 
aside  from  two  earlier  versions  of  it  hastily  sketched  on  88d,  the  only 
one  in  the  entire  collection.  In  sketching  this  image,  Thoreau  stands  in 
an  entirely  different  relation  to  this  building  than  in  the  other  three.  He's 
in  the  landscape,  looking  at  the  details  of  the  building,  up  close  and 
personal.  This  perspective  conveys  a  far  greater  sense  of  one-on-one 
contact,  of  intimacy  with  the  object,  and  of  feeling  for  the  thing  as  it 
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presents  itself  than  does  the  more  manipulated,  formulaic  approach  of 
the  survey  format 

This  sketch  evokes  a  passage  in  Walden  in  which  Thoreau  urges 
seeing  things  truly  and  knowing  them  for  what  they  are.  He  writes  in 
'Where  I  Lived,  and  What  I  Lived  For": 

I  perceive  that  we  inhabitants  of  New  England  live 
this  mean  life  that  we  do  because  our  vision  does  not 
penetrate  the  surface  of  things.  We  think  that  that  is 
which  appears  to  be.  If  a  man  should  walk  through  this 
town  and  see  only  the  reality,  where,  think  you,  would 
the  "Mill-dam"  go  to?  If  he  should  give  us  an  account 
of  the  realities  he  beheld  there,  we  should  not  recog- 
nize the  place  in  his  description.  Look  at  a  meeting- 
house, or  a  court-house,  or  a  jail,  or  a  shop,  or  a  dwell- 
ing-house, and  say  what  that  thing  really  is  before  a 
true  gaze,  and  they  would  all  go  to  pieces  in  your  ac- 
count of  them.  (96) 

We  see  in  Thoreau's  head-on  observation  of  the  Mill  Dam  Company 
building  for  the  elevation  something  of  his  attempt  at  "the  perpetual 
instilling  and  drenching  of  the  reality  which  surrounds  us"  (97),  his 
standing  "right  fronting  and  face  to  face  to  a  fact"  (98)  worth  confront- 
ing in  its  own  right,  whether  the  reality  it  expresses  is  dark,  or  encourag- 
ing, or  merely  neutral.  The  survey  proper  does  not  particularly  move  the 
viewer,  but  the  elevation,  and  the  process  of  direct  observation  that 
went  into  drawing  it,  personalize  Thoreau's  depiction  of  the  property 
and  suggest  the  surveyor's  multi- faceted  knowledge  of  it. 

Survey  no.  29a  overflows  with  detail.  As  with  the  88a-d 
sequence,  it  is  another  for  which  a  particular  confluence  exists  between 
Thoreau's  written  words  and  the  survey  image.  It  shows  the  Lee  Farm 
on  Nashawtuc  Hill,  which  (according  to  a  brief  entry  in  the  field  notes7 
and  the  caption  on  the  piece  itself)  Thoreau  surveyed  for  owner  David 
Elwell  on  30  and  31  December  1856  and  1  January  1857.  Like  the  Mill 
Dam  property,  the  Lee  Farm  encapsulated  Concord  history  going  back 
to  English  settlement  in  the  seventeenth  century.  It  was  originally  the 
property  of  Simon  Willard,  who,  along  with  Peter  Bulkeley,  was  one  of 
the  founders  of  Concord.  Later,  it  belonged  to  Henry  Woodis,  then 
during  the  Revolution  to  British  sympathizer  Joseph  Lee,  and  earlier  in 
the  nineteenth  century  to  Joseph  Barrett.  Over  the  years  the  original 
farmhouse  was  altered  and  expanded.  It  was  destroyed  by  fire  in 
February  of    1857,    not    long  after    Thoreau  surveyed  the  property 
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Figure  4:  Survey  29a,  upper  left  quadrant  (courtesy  Concord  Free  Public 
Library) 

(Reynolds).  In  addition  to  a  brief  entry  in  the  field  notes,  the  Lee  Farm 
survey  is  supported  by  four  pages  of  calculations,8  which  include  the 
draft  of  Thoreau's  statement  of  how  much  land  it  contained,  provided 
perhaps  for  valuation  or  potential  sale  purposes. 

The  viewer  of  the  draft  survey  sees  that,  in  addition  to  provid- 
ing a  careful  footprint  of  house,  barn,  and  sheds,  and  to  distinguishing 
the  hen-yard,  old  walls,  garden,  pasture,  meadow,  and  orchard  on  the 
property,  Thoreau  incorporates  a  great  deal  of  more  or  less  extraneous 
contextual  landscape  detail — features  like  Egg  Rock,  where  the  Sudbury 
and  Assabet  come  together  to  form  the  Concord  River,  Dove  Rock  on 
the  Assabet,  the  Leaning  Hemlocks  on  the  Assabet,  and  islands  in  the 
rivers;  that  he  locates  swamps  and  identifies  the  type  of  tree  growing  in 
one  area  ("pine  plain");  that  in  marking  out  "Indian  Field"  near  the 
confluence,  a  site  of  Indian  habitation  and  activity  long  predating 
English  settlement  of  the  town,  he  evokes  distant  history  in  the  particu- 
larly powerful  former  Native  American  presence  between  the  rivers. 
Nashawtuc,  meaning  "between  the  rivers,"  is  the  Native  American  name 
for  the  hill  also  called  Lee's  Hill  in  Thoreau's  time  (Tolman  9).  In  short, 
in  preparing  this  draft  Thoreau  brought  a  great  deal  more  of  his 
extensive  knowledge  of  the  history  and  topography  of  Concord  to  bear 
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than  was  strictly  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  certifying  total  acreage. 
The  survey  represents  an  accumulation  of  data  much  like  that  Thoreau 
recorded  in  his  journal  entries  in  the  1850s,  observable  detail  which  he 
valued  both  in  and  of  itself  and  also  for  whatever  insight  it  might 
cumulatively  offer. 

In  his  journal  entries  for  15  and  16  February  1857,  written  just 
after  the  old  Lee  farmhouse  burned,  as  well  as  in  Survey  29a,  Thoreau 
reveals  how  aware  he  is  of  the  history  of  the  Lee  place  and  its  environs, 
and  how  fascinated  by  it.  In  the  entry  for  15  February,  he  refers  to 
Lemuel  Shattuck's  1835  History  of  the  Town  of  Concord  in  tracing  the 
property's  past  back  to  Native  American /English  interaction  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  He  spends  considerable  effort  in  determining  the 
date  of  the  house  as  inscribed  on  a  fallen  chimney  in  the  charred  ruins. 
He  fixates  on  establishing  the  correct  date  (1650)  for  himself,  rejecting  a 
later  date  (1707)  offered  by  his  townsman  Abel  Hunt,  whose  informa- 
tion proves  wrong.  He  mentions  taking  an  ancient  brick  away  with  him. 
When  it  crumbles  in  his  hands,  it  reminds  him  of  slabs  excavated  from 
Nineveh — a  characteristically  Thoreauvian  melding  of  remote  and  more 
recent  antiquity  (Journal  JX.:  255-59). 

The  next  day,  he  returns  to  the  Lee  House  site.  In  his  journal 
entry  for  16  February,  he  focuses  on  the  chimney  and  its  construction, 
displaying  what  David  Wood,  in  An  Observant  Eye,  has  presented  as 
Thoreau's  informed,  intelligent  connoisseurship  of  material  culture  as  a 
point  of  access  into  human  history  (17-34).  He  considers  the  population 
of  Concord  in  the  seventeenth  century,  refers  to  the  Humphrey  Hunt 
House  (another  antique  Concord  structure),  and  notes  what  Shattuck 
wrote  about  the  meat  obtained  by  early  English  settlers  from  the  Indians 
(IX:  262-64).  On  the  following  day  (17  February),  he  visits  the  Hum- 
phrey Hunt  House  (IX:  265-66).  Like  the  Lee  Farm,  the  Humphrey 
Hunt  House  captured  Thoreau's  imagination  and  drew  lengthy  journal 
entries,  and — again  like  the  Lee  Farm — it,  too,  would  soon  vanish  from 
the  Concord  landscape. 

Thoreau  thus  lavishes  attention  to  various  kinds  of  detail  of 
place  in  equal  degrees  in  his  Lee  Farm  survey  and  journal  entries.  Both 
the  visual  and  the  textual  depiction  demonstrate  the  "reverence  for 
home"  that  Blakemore  has  identified  in  Thoreau's  approach  to  the 
Concord  landscape  (115).  Both  are  manifestations  of  the  will  to  perceive 
the  familiar  landscape  first-hand  and  subjectively,  to  describe  it  over  and 
over  again,  and  to  assert  connectedness  between  self  and  place  (Blake- 
more 117-21).  The  work  on  the  survey  is  of  a  piece  with  the  narrative 
passages  on  the  property.  Each  expresses  Thoreau's  determination  to 
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close  the  gap  between  the  observed  landscape  and  the  thinking,  feeling, 
knowing  individual  observing  it. 

There  is  a  notable  break  in  Thoreau's  running  commentary  on 
the  Lee  House  in  the  journal  entry  for  15  February  1857.  Seemingly  out 
of  nowhere,  he  writes: 

I  have  just  been  reading  the  account  of  Dr.  Ball's  suffer- 
ings on  the  White  Mountains.  Of  course,  I  do  not  wonder 
that  he  was  lost.  I  should  say:  Never  undertake  to  ascend 
a  mountain  or  thread  a  wilderness  where  there  is  any  dan- 
ger of  being  lost,  without  taking  thick  clothing,  partly  In- 
dia-rubber, if  not  a  tent  or  material  for  one;  the  best  map 
to  be  had  and  a  compass;  salt  pork  and  hard-bread  and 
salt;  fish-hooks  and  lines;  a  good  jack-knife,  at  least,  if  not 
a  hatchet,  and  perhaps  a  gun;  matches  in  a  vial  stopped 
water-tight;  some  strings  and  paper.  Do  not  take  a  dozen 
steps  which  you  could  not  with  tolerable  accuracy  pro- 
tract on  a  chart.  I  never  do  otherwise.  Indeed,  you  must 
have  been  living  all  your  life  in  some  such  methodical  and 
assured  fashion,  though  in  the  midst  of  cities,  else  you 
will  be  lost  in  spite  of  all  this  preparation.  (IX:  259-60) 

What  is  this  passage,  with  its  references  to  maps  and  mapping,  doing  in 
the  middle  of  the  entry  on  the  Lee  Farm?  If  read  as  a  metaphor  for  a 
deliberate,  highly  conscious,  informed  appreciation  of  the  landscape,  for 
the  application  of  a  variety  of  capabilities — the  surveyor's  included — to 
Thoreau's  project  of  seeing  the  terrain  clearly,  as  it  is,  without  misread- 
ing it,  then  the  passage  makes  perfect  sense  where  it  is. 

This  brief  exploration  does  little  more  than  scratch  the  surface 
of  the  Thoreau  survey  collection  at  the  Concord  Free  Public  Library. 
But  this  essay  will  have  its  intended  effect  if  it  encourages  scholars  to 
think  again  about  this  collection — all  of  it,  not  just  one  or  two  surveys — 
as  key  to  understanding  the  synergy  between  Thoreau's  surveying  and 
his  work  overall. 
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NOTES  (MANUSCRIPT  AND  WEB  SOURCES) 

1  Thoreau's  manuscript  surveys,  field  notes,  and  loose  surveying  data 
comprise  Series  I  and  II  of  the  Henry  David  Thoreau  Papers,  Vault  A35, 
Thoreau,  Unit  1,  William  Munroe  Special  Collections,  Concord  Free  Public 
Library.  An  electronic  finding  aid  for  the  Henry  David  Thoreau  Papers  may  be 
found  at  <http://www.concordlibrary.org/scollect/Fin_Aids/HDT.html>. 
Digital  images  of  the  manuscript  surveys  may  be  viewed  on  the  pages  tided 
"Henry  David  Thoreau  Land  &  Property  Surveys,"  at  <http:// 
www.concordlibrary.org/scollect/Thoreau_Surveys/Thoreau_Surveys.htm>. 
Thoreau's  compass,  tripod,  and  other  surveying  equipment  form  part  of  the 
CFPL's  Artifact  Collection,  and  his  copy  of  Elements  of  Surveying  by  Davies 
forms  part  of  the  Thoreau  Books  section  of  the  Concord  Authors  Collection, 
for  which  an  electronic  finding  aid  is  available  at  <http:// 
www.concordlibrary.org/scollect/Fin_Aids/  ThoreauBooks.htm>. 

2  The  Walden  survey — no.  133a — is  viewable  at  <http://www.concordli- 
brary.org/scollect/Thoreau_Surveys/133a.htm>. 

3  No.  88a,  "Plan  of  Land  and  Buildings  in  Concord  Mass.  Belonging  to  the 
Milldam  Company  ...  April  30,  1853,"  may  be  viewed  at  <http://www.con- 
cordKbrary.org/scoUect/Thoreau_Surveys/88a.htm>;  no.  88b,  "Plan  of  the 
Same  Premises  with  Additions  in  Nov.  1855  ...  Oct.  31  [18]55,"  at  <http:// 
www.concordlibrary.org/scollect/Thoreau_Surveys/88b.htm>;  no.  88c,  "View 
of  the  North  Side  or  Rear  of  the  Buildings  Oct.  31  [18]55,"  at  <http:// 
www.concordnet.org/scollect/Thoreau_Surveys/88c.htm>;  no.  88d,  "Land 
Belonging  to  the  Mill  Dam  Company  ...  Apr.  30,  1853,"  at  <http:// 
www.concordlibrary.org/scollect/Thoreau_Surveys/88d.htm>. 

4  No.  29a,  "Plan  of  the  Lee  Farm  (so  called)  Belonging  to  David  Elwell 

Concord  Mass Dec.  30-31  &Jan.  1,  [18]57.  Varjan.  7  ...Jan.  10,"  viewable 

at  <http://www. concordlibrary.org/scollect/Thoreau_Surveys/  29a.htm>. 

5  For  an  example  of  a  finished,  customer-ready  survey,  see  no.  60a,  "Plan 
of  Edmund  Hosmer's  Farm  in  Concord  Mass.  ...June  17,  18,  &  21,  1851,"  at 
<http://www.concordlibrary.org/scollect/Thoreau_Surveys/60a.htm>. 

6  "Field-Notes  of  Surveys  Made  by  Henry  D.  Thoreau  Since  November 
1849"  (ms.),  Henry  David  Thoreau  Papers,  Series  II,  Box  1,  Folder  11,  105. 

7  "Field-Notes"  109. 

8  No.  29b,  Misc.  notes  for  plan  of  Lee  Farm  (survey  no.  29a),  1857  (ms.), 
Henry  David  Thoreau  Papers,  Series  II,  Box  1,  Folder  3. 
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Figure  5:  Survey  133a,  Walden  Pond  [1846]:  Right  half  showing  house 
and  railroad  (courtesy  Concord  Free  Public  Library) 
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Economic  and  Environmental  Perspectives 

in  the  Surveying  "Field-Notes" 

of  Henry  David  Thoreau 


Patrick  Chura 

I  have  lately  been  surveying  the  Walden  woods  so  extensively  and 
minutely  that  I  now  see  it  mapped  in  my  mind's  eye — as  indeed,  on 
paper — as  so  many  men's  wood-lots,  and  am  aware  when  I  walk 
there  that  I  am  at  a  given  moment  passing  from  such  a  one's  wood- 
lot  to  such  another's.  I  fear  this  particular  dry  knowledge  ma}  affect 
my  imagination  and  fancy,  that  it  will  not  be  easy  to  see  so  much 
wildness  and  native  vigor  there  as  formerly. 

Henry  David  Thoreau,  journal,  January  1,  1858 

The  words  "I  fear"  occur  rarely  in  Thoreau's  journals  and  are 
decidedly  at  variance  with  the  prevailing  image  of  the  boldly  iconoclas- 
tic, courageously  independent  "man  of  Concord."  Here  they  express 
Thoreau's  regret  at  an  apparent  loss  of  independence,  an  erosion  of 
perceptual  faculties  to  the  level  of  the  crowd,  that  materially- focused 
cultural  majority  who  saw  in  the  beauty  of  the  Walden  landscape  merely 
"so  many"  profitable  and  divisible  "men's  wood-lots."  Thoreau  under- 
stood the  dangers  to  both  individual  and  community  of  this  mode  of 
thought;  his  final  essays  especially  vehemently  resisted  the  platitudes 
governing  the  utilitarian  exploitation  and  demystification  of  nature. 

In  the  passage  above,  however,  Thoreau  is  honestly  afraid, 
troubled  by  the  possibility  that  he  too  could  become  party  to  the 
commodification  of  the  landscape.  He  laments  that  "No  thicket  will 
seem  so  unexplored  now  that  I  know  that  stake  and  stones  may  be 
found  in  it."  Referring  with  palpable  anxiety  to  the  surveyors'  laths  he 
had  himself  sharpened  and  pounded  into  the  ground,  he  confesses 
complicity  in  ecological  modifications  that  originate  in  his  own  work.  As 
Thoreau  knew  well,  the  process  that  began  with  "stake  and  stones" 
culminated  in  environmental  destruction.  The  date  of  this  journal  entry 
late  in  the  author's  life,  its  recognition  of  a  profound  paradox  in 
Thoreau's  conduct  and  a  threat  to  his  "imagination,"  its  focus  on  the 
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sacred  ground  at  Walden  Pond,  all  suggest  that  Thoreau's  spiritual  battle 
to  keep  his  perceptions  pure  was  a  protracted,  intense  and  problematic 
struggle. 

Aside  from  early  stints  as  a  schoolteacher  and  an  employee  of 
his  father's  pencil  factory,  working  as  a  land  surveyor  was  as  close  as 
Henry  David  Thoreau  ever  came  to  a  steady  means  of  income  and  a 
"legitimate"  profession.  His  experience  with  surveying  began  at  the 
private  school  he  ran  with  his  brother  John  from  1839  to  1841,  where 
he  taught  surveying  principles  and  took  students  on  field  trips  with  his 
leveling  instrument  and  circumferentor,  thereby  initiating  "an  interest 
that  within  a  few  years  was  to  provide  a  regular  source  of  income  for 
him"  (Harding  84).  Thoreau  actively  took  up  the  business  of  land 
surveying  in  the  mid- 1840s,  working  for  both  the  Town  of  Concord  and 
private  property  owners,  confidently  advertising  his  services  as  per- 
formed "according  to  the  best  methods  known,"1  eventually  making 
over  160  surveys  that  resolved  ownership  disputes,  aided  in  the  laying 
out  of  Concord's  roads,  regularized  notoriously  erratic  property  lines  in 
Middlesex  County,  and  "lotted  off  large  stretches  of  woodland  for  sale 
and  development.  By  1861,  Bronson  Alcott  would  refer  to  Thoreau  as 
Concord's  "resident  Surveyor-General  of  the  town's  farms,  farmers, 
animals,  and  everything  else  it  contains."2 

On  the  face  of  it,  the  choice  of  surveying  as  his  trade  seems  a 
particularly  apt  one  for  Thoreau,  who  exhibited  a  life-long  propensity 
for  measuring  the  natural  world,  who  stated  unequivocally  his  "belief  in 
"the  forest,  and  in  the  meadow,"  and  who  avowed  that  he  could  not  stay 
in  his  chamber  for  a  single  day  without  acquiring  rust.  The  lengthy 
outdoor  excursions  required  of  a  surveyor  accorded  well  with  Thoreau's 
natural  habits  and  with  his  strikingly  broad  scientific  interests  that 
eventually  included  such  diverse  disciplines  as  plant  ecology,  systematic 
botany,  animal  behavior,  ichthyology,  anthropology,  geomorphology, 
and  limnology.3  From  one  perspective,  Thoreau  should  have  valued 
surveying  because  it  allowed  him  to  analyze  environmental  characteris- 
tics while  earning  money  or,  as  he  put  it,  "answering  to  the  bread  and 
cheese  which  make  my  dinner"  (Journal  X.:  221).  From  another  perspec- 
tive, however,  surveying  contradicted  the  preservationist  ethos  at  the 
core  of  Thoreau's  enduring  legacy  as  our  greatest  nature  writer.  By 
imposing  straight  lines  and  mathematical  formulae  upon  natural 
irregularities,  marking  off  and  subdividing  the  landscape  near  Walden 
Pond,  and  laying  out  houses,  barns  and  roads  in  Concord,  Thoreau 
undeniably  participated  in  civilized  encroachment  and  environmental 
defacement. 
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How,  then,  did  the  author  of  the  pronouncement,  "In  Wildness 
is  the  preservation  of  the  world"  (Excursions  202),  negotiate  the  inconsis- 
tencies between  his  proto-environmentalist  ideals  and  his  professional 
practices?  Thoreau's  letters  and  journals  reflect  deep  ambivalence  about 
his  work,  referring  to  surveying  at  various  times  as  "insignificant 
drudgery,"  "a  vulgar  necessity,"  "grinding  at  the  mill  of  the  philistines," 
and  "barren  work"  {Journal TV  493,  JX:  205,  X:  221).  The  journals  also 
record  a  sense  of  loss  he  felt  at  the  extent  of  New  England's  environ- 
mental transformation.  In  a  particularly  moving  passage  of  November  9, 
1850,  Thoreau  is  struck  by  the  beauty  of  "a  young  grove  of  pitch  pines" 
but  immediately  considers  their  probable  demise.  The  trees,  he  laments, 
are  "regarded  even  by  the  woodman  as  'trash'"  and  are  thus  "destined 
for  the  locomotive's  maw."  The  great  sadness  of  the  passage,  however, 
stems  from  Thoreau's  discernment  of  the  part  he  will  play  in  the 
destruction  of  the  grove  which,  he  predicts,  "erelong  perchance  I  may 
survey  and  lot  off  for  wood  auction  and  see  the  choppers  at  their  work" 
{Journal II:  89-90). 4 

In  Walden  and  in  works  like  'Walking"  and  "Life  Without 
Principle,"  Thoreau  consciously  shaped  an  anti-business  and  strongly 
anti-commercial  belief  matrix  while  drawing  clear  distinctions  between 
poetic  and  practical  surveying.  Walden  equated  the  surveyor  with  the 
transcendental  poet,  first  through  Thoreau's  claim  that  "With  respect  to 
landscapes, — I  am  monarch  of  all  I  survey"  then  by  asserting  that  his 
habit  of  exploring  the  remote  places  of  farms  and  woods  while  survey- 
ing had  enabled  him  to  enjoy  "the  most  valuable  part  of  a  farm"  by 
experiencing  it  in  greater  depth  and  totality  than  its  owner.  Thoreau 
proposed  that — as  a  surveyor  of  unique  oudook — he  had  "impounded" 
the  landscape  without  damage  either  to  it  or  to  his  poverty,  appropriat- 
ing it  "fairly,"  not  within  literal  boundaries  but  within  "the  most 
admirable  kind  of  invisible  fence"  through  bodily  and  spiritual  knowl- 
edge of  the  land  in  its  entirety  {Walden  82-83). 

"Walking,"  which  contains  a  remarkable  number  of  survey- 
themed  passages,  explores  the  frame  of  mind  with  which  the  saunterer 
of  fields  and  woods  undertakes  his  forays.  "We  should  go  forth," 
Thoreau  explains,  "in  the  spirit  of  undying  adventure,  never  to  return." 
This  attitude  is  important  because,  as  Thoreau  had  determined  through 
a  lifetime  studying  the  problem,  it  is  only  through  issues  of  intent  and 
spirit  that  the  work  of  the  surveyor  transcends  the  boundaries  he  has 
himself  created.  Setting  his  compass  needle  toward  land  that  "is  not 
private  property"  and  "is  not  owned,"  Thoreau  eschews  complicity  in 
processes  which  "deform  the  landscape,  and  make  it  more  and  more 
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tame  and  cheap."  Traversing  fields  and  woods  not  in  a  closed  circle,  as 
an  ordinary  surveyor  must,  but  in  a  "parabola"  or  plane  curve,  Thoreau 
refuses  self-identification  with  the  kind  of  surveying  that  merely  aids  a 
"worldly  miser"  client  who  is  "looking  after  his  bounds."  In  this  role, 
the  surveyor  becomes  "the  Prince  of  Darkness"  {Excursions  194,  191, 
195). 

By  contrast,  in  "Life  Without  Principle,"  which  he  revised  for 
publication  in  full  awareness  of  his  immanent  death,  Thoreau  affirms 
with  candor  and  finality,  "I  am  a  surveyor,"  and  embraces  an  identity  he 
had  earlier  rejected  by  unflinchingly  accepting  surveying  as  "my  own 
business."  Nevertheless,  here  too  Thoreau  is  careful  to  contrast  the 
corrupting  pecuniary  motives  of  his  clients  to  his  own  more  thoughtful, 
purer  purposes: 

.  .  .  that  kind  of  surveying  which  I  could  do  with  most  satisfac- 
tion my  employers  do  not  want.  They  would  prefer  that  I 
should  do  my  work  coarsely  and  not  too  well,  ay,  not  well 
enough.  When  I  observe  that  there  are  different  ways  of  sur- 
veying, my  employer  commonly  asks  which  will  give  him  the 
most  land,  not  which  is  the  most  correct. 

Thoreau  concludes  that  "The  aim  of  the  laborer  should  be,  not  to  get 
his  living  .  .  .  but  to  perform  well  a  certain  work."  Closing  out  a  long 
series  of  allusions  to  professional  matters,  he  warns  that  "There  is  no 
more  fatal  blunderer  than  he  who  consumes  the  greater  part  of  his  life 
getting  his  living  ....  You  must  get  your  living  by  loving"  (Reform  Papers 
159-60).  While  Thoreau  did  work  for  money,  he  also  proved  his  love  for 
that  type  of  surveying  undertaken  in  a  spirit  of  truth-seeking  rather  than 
financial  gain-seeking,  striving  in  clear  ways  to  offset  his  professional 
role  by  embodying  the  more  vital  personae  of  philosopher  and  natural 
historian.5 

Chaining,  Blazing,  and  Running  Line 

A  useful  measure  of  Thoreau's  aspiration  to  maintain  the 
dictates  of  "plain  living  and  high  thinking"  while  operating  a  business  of 
dubious  environmental  consequence  is  contained  in  his  surveying 
notebook,  which  he  purchased  in  1849  and  labeled  "Field-Notes  of 
Surveys  Made  by  Henry  D.  Thoreau  Since  November  1849."6  This 
small  bound  manuscript  volume,  kept  for  the  last  thirteen  years  of 
Thoreau's  life  and  bequeathed  to  his  sister  Sophia  at  his  death  in  1862, 
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includes  measurements  and  calculations,  descriptions  of  work  done  for 
various  employers,  expenses,  fees  charged,  and  other  materials  generated 
by  Thoreau  in  the  preparation  of  surveys.7 

At  first  glance,  the  "Field-Notes"  offer  disappointingly  little 
information  about  Thoreau's  personality  or  psychology.  In  accordance 
with  the  book's  narrowly  circumscribed  purpose,  there  are  no  entries  of 
a  personal  nature,  no  prose  that  responds  other  than  objectively  to  the 
natural  world,  no  verbal  extravagance  of  any  kind,  only  one  reference  to 
the  weather — July  3,  1851  was  "a  cloudy  day" — and  a  perceptible 
emotional  restraint.  Nowhere  does  Thoreau  overtly  break  from  the 
character  of  hired  surveyor  to  weigh  the  effects  and  implications  of  his 
work.  The  notebook  is  a  morally  neutral  space,  objective  by  design, 
where  calculation,  facts  and  data  for  the  most  part  not  only  supersede 
but  exclude  sentiment  and  subjectivity.  Given  their  unswervingly  non- 
literary  focus,  the  fact  that  the  surveying  notes  have  not  been  treated  as 
a  literary  manuscript  is  not  surprising.8 

Approached  from  a  perspective  that  pays  close  attention  to  the 
practical  details  and  processes  of  nineteenth-century  surveying,  however, 
the  text  yields  insights  of  two  kinds.  First,  as  essentially  the  technical 
record  of  a  working  civil  engineer,  the  notebook  contains  straightfor- 
ward indications  of  its  author's  methods  and  work  habits  as  they 
developed  from  1849  to  1860.  More  revealing  of  Thoreau's  deeper 
psychology  are  the  few  places  in  the  "Field-Notes"  that  record  informa- 
tion connected  with  surveying  but  not  connected  to  a  specific  project 
for  which  he  received  pay.  These  deviations  from  the  practical  recording 
of  surveying  data,  though  infrequent,  draw  attention  to  Thoreau's  life- 
long attempt  to  redeem  his  surveying  by  investing  it  with  philosophical 
meaning  and  by  positioning  himself  as  landscape  "inspector"  of  a  higher 
order. 

Information  of  the  first  type,  along  with  evidence  of  Thoreau's 
professional  competence  (Deevey  4),  is  contained  in  the  following  notes 
for  an  1850  survey  of  a  lot  owned  by  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  on  the 
south  edge  of  Walden  Pond: 

R.W.  Emerson 

Woodlot  and  Meadow  by  Walden  Pond — (that  part 
contained  within  the  Lincoln  bounds) — the  woodlot  being  a 
part  of  what  was  known  in  1845  as  Samuel  Heywood's  "pas- 
ture", and  deeded  by  him  as  such  to  his  "son  Jonathan 
Turner." 

Surveyed  March  1 850  with  unusual  accuracy. 
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Course  of  Town  line,  as  given  on  town  map,  from  stone 
by  Walden  Pond  to  stone  by  Fair  Haven  S  58  W  326  rods. 
Variation  of  the  compass  used,  in  running  the  town-line 
5°54'W.  Variation  of  my  compass  from  that  used  in  running 
the  town-line  1°12'W;  therefore  var.  of  my  compass  from  the 
true  meridian  7°6'W. 

Distances  in  four-rod  chains  and  decimals  of  a  chain  or 
links — commencing  at  the  northern-most  angle,  where  the 
town-line  crosses  the  boundary  line  between  Emerson  &  Bart- 
lett. 

cor.  for.  sag.  (The  allowance  was  probably  too  much.) 

Looking  at  these  notes,  we  might  speculate  that  Thoreau  took  a  special 
interest  in  this  survey — either  because  it  had  legal  ramifications  for 
Emerson,  or  was  close  to  the  sight  of  his  earlier  sojourn  in  the  Walden 
woods,  or  was  one  of  the  first  he  made  with  his  own  compass  purchased 
in  early  1850,  or  a  combination  of  these  factors.  Thoreau's  inclusion  of 
the  information  that  his  distances  are  given  in  "four-rod  chains  and 
decimals  of  a  chain  or  links"  indicates  his  use  of  the  standard  measuring 
tool  of  the  day,  a  Gunter's  chain  or  surveyor's  chain  made  of  iron  or 
steel  wire  and  consisting  of  100  "links,"  each  of  7.92  inches  (Davies  53- 
54). 9  One  "chain"  was  equal  to  66  feet,  or  four  "rods"  of  16.5  feet 
each. 10  Given  that  such  units  of  measurement  had  long  been  standard- 
ized in  the  profession,  Thoreau's  inclusion  of  this  information,  while 
conforming  to  canonical  surveying  procedure,  is  redundant  and  unusu- 
ally careful.  In  his  "Field-Notes,"  Thoreau  could  show  an  almost 
compulsive  attention  to  detail,  but  the  fact  that  no  other  of  the  many 
entries  in  the  notebook  has  recourse  to  this  particular  explanatory 
material  suggests  a  legalistic  formality  stemming  from  the  use  of  these 
notes  in  the  protracted  Emerson-Charles  Bartlett  boundary  dispute  that 
would  not  culminate  until  1857.11 

Throughout  the  surveying  notebook,  Thoreau  made  notations 
about  the  quality  of  his  measurements,  using  phrases  like  "measured 
with  tolerable  accuracy,"  "very  rudely  surveyed,"  "tolerably  accurate,"  or 
even  "badly  surveyed  employees  in  a  hurry"  to  describe  his  work.  Here 
his  claim  of  "unusual  accuracy"  seems  justified.  The  phrase  "cor.  for 
sag"  near  the  bottom  of  the  entry  refers  to  Thoreau's  use  of  a  mathe- 
matical correction  for  the  slight  natural  sag  in  the  measuring  chain  when 
pulled  taut  between  points  of  measurement  (Robbins  2).12  This  is  the 
only  instance  of  Thoreau's  making  such  a  note  in  the  field.  In  a  later 
hand,  Thoreau  penciled  in  the  observation  that  "The  allowance  was 
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probably  too  much,"  indicating  a  degree  of  meticulousness  that  might 
be  considered  atypical  for  a  surveyor  of  Thoreau's  experience.13 

Also  telling  is  Thoreau's  use  of  "true  meridian"  or  true  north 
instead  of  the  slightly  less  accurate  magnetic  north  that  was  often  used 
in  normal  surveying  of  the  period.  Thoreau  had  undoubtedly  obtained  a 
recent  survey  of  record  that  he  would  have  used  as  a  point  of  reference 
to  begin  his  work.  When  he  saw  that  the  survey  of  the  Lincoln  boundary 
had  determined  north  using  the  true  meridian  and  had  indicated  a 
declination  or  difference  between  true  north  and  magnetic  north 
(5°54'W),  Thoreau  simply  checked  the  declination  of  his  own  compass 
from  this  earlier  line,  added  the  new  diurnal  variation  (1°12'W),  and 
recorded  the  resulting  "magnetic  declination"  (7°6'W)  on  his  survey  of 
Emerson's  property  lines.  Thoreau  would  later  embrace  the  metaphori- 
cal meanings  of  true  meridian,  but  here,  in  one  of  his  first  uses  of  it  in 
the  field,  he  is  able  to  give  Emerson  its  practical  benefits  without 
performing  the  lengthy  operations  of  locating  true  meridian  on  his  own. 
In  sum,  this  notebook  entry  shows  Thoreau  as  a  meticulous  and 
resourceful  civil  engineer. 

While  the  bulk  of  the  "Field-Notes"  confirms  an  appreciation 
now  pervasive  in  Thoreau  studies  of  the  author's  striking  intellectual 
versatility,  the  notes  also  comprise  some  relatively  mundane  items. 
Among  these  are  notes  about  the  prices  for  surveying  paper  (on  the 
notebook's  inside  back  cover),  and  two  small  handwritten  conversion 
charts  for  quick  reference,  one  translating  rods  to  feet  and  links  to 
inches,  another  showing  lengths  of  departure  from  a  straight  line 
produced  by  one  degree  of  linear  deviation  at  several  intervals.  There  is 
also  a  table  of  the  fees  Thoreau  collected  for  surveying  jobs,  with  lines 
drawn  through  the  names  of  clients  to  indicate  payment,  along  with 
several  notes  of  legal  significance  made  in  the  field,  including  "He 
[Daniel  Shattuck]  agreed  in  presence  of  A.C.  Collier,  to  accept  my 
survey." 

The  "Field-Notes"  do  not  make  reference  to  the  exertions 
required  to  open  paths  for  chaining,  create  sight  lines,  and  mark 
property  corners  in  densely  wooded  areas  or  thick  undergrowth.  The 
clear-cutting  of  vegetation,  the  marking  of  line  intersections  with 
permanent  monuments,  and  the  "blazing"  or  marking  of  witness  trees  to 
identify  locations  were  all  standard  procedures,  required  of  surveyors  on 
an  almost  daily  basis  then,  as  now.  It  would  have  been  an  unusual  job 
that  did  not  require  Thoreau  to  chisel  several  rectangular  divots  into  the 
bark  of  a  white  pine,  oak  or  hickory,  or  to  gather  and  arrange  field 
stones  to  erect  a  knee-high  pyramidal  monument  near  a  lot  corner,  or  to 
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cut  away  trees  and  shrubs  in  the  forest  undergrowth  in  order  to  get  a 
clear  sight  line  with  his  compass.  Modern  surveyors  use  chainsaws  to 
"run  line";  Thoreau  undoubtedly  created  his  own  share  of  unobstructed 
views  using  less  menacing  equipment. 

Reference  points  described  in  the  surveying  notebook  directly 
testify  to  the  scope  and  frequency  of  these  landscape  alterations, 
performed  in  service  to  the  need  of  making  land  boundaries  unambigu- 
ous and  economically  useful.  During  the  above-described  survey  of 
Emerson's  lot  near  Walden,  for  example,  Thoreau  recorded  using  "a 
stake  &  stones  a  short  dist  from  the  water"  to  locate  the  beginning  of  a 
line.  Corner  and  line  markers  from  the  same  set  of  notes  include  a 
"scarred  young  oak,"  "hickory  stake  and  stones,"  an  "oak  stump,"  five 
blazed  oaks,  two  blazed  white  pines,  a  blazed  walnut,  a  "heap  of  stones," 
one  "blazed  young  oak,"  a  stump  and  stone  near  each  other,  several 
mounds  of  stones  and  several  "split  stones."  A  field  note  of  1851 
explains  that  Thoreau  "moved  and  used"  a  "stone  on  the  bank  of  the 
[Assabet]  river"  to  run  a  line.  An  entry  in  Thoreau's  journal  records  that, 
while  surveying  the  Richardson  lot  at  Walden  Pond  in  1857,  he  "turned 
up  a  rock  near  the  pond  to  make  bound  with"  (Journal  X:  219).  While 
the  picture  of  Thoreau  hacking  away  at  the  vegetation,  gouging  and 
scarring  trees,  and  rearranging  topography  near  Walden  Pond  and  in  the 
fields  around  Concord  may  not  square  with  our  image  of  the  preserva- 
tionist nature  writer,  these  actions  were  part  and  parcel  to  the  long-term 
compromise  with  professional  and  material  necessity  that  Thoreau's 
surveying  career  entailed. 

Interestingly,  Thoreau  rarely  alludes  in  his  journal  to  blazing  and 
cutting,  but  he  does  describe  "making  an  opening  .  .  .  with  axe  and 
knife"  through  "shrub  oaks  and  birches"  in  order  to  "get  the  exact 
course  of  a  wall"  while  surveying  the  Tommy  Wheeler  farm  in  April  of 
1856.  Though  he  tells  of  "cutting  off  the  limbs  of  a  young  white  pine  in 
the  way  of  my  compass"  (journal  VIII:  319),  only  three  days  before  he 
had  remarked  on  "a  fine  little  blue  slate  butterfly"  that  "fluttered  over 
the  chain"  (journal  VIII:  315).  Thoreau  once  wrote,  "I  should  not  be 
ashamed  to  have  a  shrub  oak  for  my  coat-of-arms"  (journal 'IX:  207),  and 
so  his  remarks  concerning  this  specific  plant  are  revealing.  On  May  17, 
1856,  the  journal  celebrates  their  beauty:  "The  shrub  oak  and  some 
other  oak  leafets,  just  expanding,  now  begin  to  be  pretty"  (journal  VIII: 
341).  But  Thoreau  is  capable  of  treating  the  same  plant  as  an  obstruc- 
tion. Surveying  the  woodlot  of  John  Hosmer  about  two  weeks  later,  he 
describes  "clearing  a  line  through  -  shrub  oak"  (journal  VIII:  363). 
Thoreau  once  speculated  about  the  resemblance  between  the  scars  made 
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on  trees  by  "the  'blazing'  of  an  axe"  while  surveying  and  those  caused  by 
"natural  disease"  (Journal  III:  80),  but  neither  the  "Field-Notes"  nor  the 
journals  offer  extended  theorizations  of  his  acts  of  self-inscription  upon 
the  landscape.  It  would  be  logical  to  presume,  however,  that  the  fear  of 
contaminating  his  perceptions  which  Thoreau  felt  because  he  had  left 
"stake  and  stones"  in  forest  thickets  would  result  as  well  from  his  having 
personally  cut  paths  through  such  thickets.  In  the  chapter  of  Walden 
entitled  "The  Ponds,"  Thoreau  truthfully  acknowledged  that  "the  wood- 
cutters, and  the  railroad,  and  I  myself  have  profaned  Walden"  (197). 

After  about  the  mid- 1850s,  entries  in  the  "Field-Notes"  get 
noticeably  shorter  and  the  handwriting  less  legible.  Early  entries  fill  one 
to  as  many  as  three  or  four  pages,  while  later  in  the  notebook  there  are 
seven  to  eight  entries  per  page,  with  no  supporting  data.  Thus  near  the 
end  of  the  journal  appears  the  laconic  datum,  "Aug  20  1860  surveyed  N. 
Hawthorne's  land."  The  attenuation  of  surveying  descriptions  may 
indicate  that  Thoreau  began  making  notes  and  calculations  on  other 
sheets  and  kept  the  notebook  simply  as  a  nominal  record  of  work 
performed.  As  the  formal  documentation  of  surveys  in  the  "Field- 
Notes"  shrinks,  however,  there  occurs  a  series  of  brief  but  extremely 
interesting  entries  with  a  significance  that  goes  beyond  surveying.  A 
close  look  at  these  residual  contents — all  of  which  reflect  Thoreau's 
need  to  infuse  his  mathematics  with  morality — suggests  the  possibility 
that  the  scope  and  purpose  of  the  notebook  shifted  in  small  but 
important  ways  between  1849  and  1860. 

Navigating  by  the  Polestar 

The  first  indication  of  an  elevated  purpose  in  the  "Field-Notes" 
occurs  on  page  38,  where  Thoreau  records  making  an  evening  observa- 
tion of  the  "Pole  Star"  in  order  to  locate  true  north  or  true  meridian: 

True  Meridian 

Found  the  direction  of  the  Pole 
Star  at  its  greatest  Western 
Elongation  (1°  58  1/2')?  At  9.h., 
26  m.  PM!  Feb.  7th  1851. 

It  coincides  with  a  line  drawn 
from  the  SE  corner  of  the  stone 
post  on  the  E  side  of  our  western 
small  front  gate,  to  the  S  side 
of  the  first  door  on  the  W  side 
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of  the  depot. 

Between  4  and  5  o'clock  the 
next  day,  I  found  the  above 
line  to  bear,  by  my  compass, 

N  7  7/8-E  (angle) 
H58J4!  (azimuth) 

=9  7/8°-W 

This  is  the  adjustment. 

At  first  glance,  there  is  little  that  could  be  called  unusual  about  this  note 
or  its  appearance  in  Thoreau's  surveying  notebook.  In  the  mid- 
nineteenth  century,  many  good  surveyors  regularly  measured  the 
difference  or  "variation"  between  true  north  (determined  by  taking  a 
sighting  on  the  North  Star  or  polestar)  and  magnetic  north  (determined 
by  means  of  a  magnetic  compass).  Noting  the  variation  produced  more 
accurate  bearings  and  made  it  easier  to  re-run  the  lines  if  the  land  were 
surveyed  in  the  future. 

The  use  of  true  north,  however,  depended  on  the  type  of  work 
performed.  Guidelines  for  the  "plane"  or  flat  surveys  of  primarily 
domestic  property  and  small  woodlands  that  Thoreau  made  were  very 
different  from  the  rules  governing  the  more  formal  Surveying  of  Public 
Lands  in  vast  unsettled  areas  of  the  American  West,  which  stipulated 
regular  use  and  checking  of  true  meridian  along  with  geodesic  adjust- 
ments for  the  curvature  of  the  earth.  The  declination  between  magnetic 
and  true  north  was  essential  in  the  case  of  large  boundaries,  but  was 
often  considered  "inconsequential"  in  surveying  small  plots  of  land 
(Wilford  175).  During  this  period,  even  surveyors  whose  work  required 
true  north  sometimes  did  not  bother  with  the  amazingly  complex  and 
labor-intensive  two-day  process  of  finding  and  checking  it  on  their 
own.14  Those  who  were  less  precise  often  simply  took  another  sur- 
veyor's word  for  it  and  set  their  declination  that  way.15  And  Thoreau 
had  been  getting  along  without  true  north  for  quite  a  while.  In  the  work 
he  performed  prior  to  1851 — including  even  his  detailed  study  of 
Walden  Pond  in  1846 — simple  magnetic  bearings  were  the  norm,  a  fact 
attested  to  by  the  sometimes  rather  crude  directional  compasses  that 
appear  on  his  early  surveys.  Not  one  of  Thoreau's  surveys  before  he 
"found  the  direction  of  the  Pole  Star" — even  the  highly  detailed  and 
lovingly  drawn  study  of  Walden  Pond  in  1846 — uses  a  celestial  reading 
of  true  meridian.  To  continue  working  in  and  around  Concord,  Thoreau 
probably  did  not  have  to  "shoot  Polaris,"  as  modern  surveyors  term  the 
procedure. 
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Was  finding  true  meridian  then  more  the  act  of  Thoreau  the 
businessman  or  Thoreau  the  moral  philosopher?  It  seems  he  was  excited 
by  celestial  observation  to  a  degree  that  contrasts  markedly  with  the 
formal  and  subdued,  business-like  demeanor  of  every  previous  entry  in 
the  "Field-Notes."  The  only  exclamation  points  that  appear  in  the 
surveying  notebook  are  the  one  in  the  "True  Meridian"  entry  above  and 
two  that  appear  as  Thoreau  re-checked  true  meridian  on  July  3rd  of  the 
same  year.16  All  the  more  interesting  is  the  first  use  Thoreau  made  of 
his  new  and  exciting  knowledge.17  His  first  project  after  shooting 
Polaris  was  not  to  subdivide  a  client's  wood-lot  or  lay  out  a  new  road  in 
Concord,  but  to  make  a  noncommercial  survey  on  his  own.  On 
February  17,  1851,  Thoreau  spent  the  day  at  nearby  White  Pond  doing 
exacdy  what  he  had  done  while  living  in  the  woods  and  surveying  at 
Walden  Pond  five  years  earlier.  He  plotted  the  shoreline,  mapped  the 
pond's  contours,  and  plumbed  its  depths  with  soundings  almost  as 
frequent  as  those  made  in  the  Walden  survey.  No  one  hired  or  paid 
Thoreau  for  this  work,  but  his  note  in  the  bottom  right-hand  corner  of 
the  White  Pond  plan  is  his  first  use  of  true  north  determined  by  his  own 
calculation.  The  variation  of  7  7/8°,  he  noted,  was  the  "same  as  when 
[the]  star  was  observed."18 


Figure  1:  Survey  148,  White  Pond,  Feb.  17  [1851],  detail  (courtesy  Con- 
cord Free  Public  Library) 

Thoreau's  sudden  emotion  and  sudden  return  to  spiritually- 
motivated  field  work  support  the  notion  that,  while  finding  true 
meridian  made  him  a  better  surveyor,  it  also  made  him  something  more 
than  a  surveyor.  As  a  surveyor,  he  had  executed  complex  procedures  on 
a  fixed  day  of  the  celestial  calendar  at  a  pre-ordained  time,  acting  in 
careful  accordance  with  the  rational  dictates  of  science,  carrying  out 
precise  measurements  and  calculations  that  added  value  to  the  work  that 
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was  his  livelihood.  Described  in  terms  more  in  keeping  with  the 
trans cendentalist  impulse  to  transmute  observed  facts  into  images  that 
illustrate  life-guiding  principles,  Thoreau  had  by  the  same  operation 
accomplished  something  else.  Adding  knowledge  of  longitude  to 
latitudinal  coordinates  he  already  knew,  Thoreau  the  philosopher  had 
literally  established  his  exact  place  on  the  earth's  surface  (Robbins  34). 19 
Arguably,  such  knowledge  merged  synergistically  with  the  equally 
centering  task  of  better  locating  himself  amid  the  chaos  of  nature, 
creating  new  opportunities  for  perceiving  and  conveying  truths  based  on 
the  correlation  between  rational  and  intuitive  discernment.  In  surveying 
White  Pond,  it  was  to  the  latter  results  that  Thoreau  responded  first.  A 
journal  entry  of  January  1853  may  have  explained  what  he  truly  sought 
in  first  exploring  the  night  sky,  then  exploring  a  pond: 

I  pine  for  a  new  world  in  the  heavens  as  well  as  on 
the  earth  ....  But  it  is  the  stars  as  not  known  to  science  that 
I  would  know,  the  stars  which  the  lonely  traveller  knows  .  .  . 
I  see  not  merely  old  but  new  testaments  in  the  skies.  .  .  . 
The  heavens  commonly  look  as  dry  and  meagre  as  our  as- 
tronomies are  ....  A  few  good  anecdotes  is  our  science, 
with  a  few  imposing  statements  respecting  distance  and  size, 
and  little  or  nothing  about  the  stars  as  they  concern  man; 
teaching  how  he  may  survey  a  country  or  sail  a  ship,  and 
not  how  he  may  steer  his  life.  Astrology  contained  the  germ 
of  a  higher  truth  than  this.  (Journal  TV:  469-70) 

Deemphasizing  the  practical  relevance  of  stars  to  surveying  or  sailing, 
Thoreau  embraces  their  use  in  spiritual  navigation. 

Considering  his  often-expressed  but  self-conflicted  desires  to 
first  carve  out  an  identity  separate  from  surveying  as  a  profession,  then 
to  use  his  surveying  less  as  a  business  and  more  as  a  mode  of  transcen- 
dental perception,  Thoreau's  responsiveness  to  the  philosophical  uses 
and  implications  of  celestial  observation  is  entirely  in  character.  During 
the  summer  of  1851,  Thoreau's  reading  delved  into  the  subject  of 
terrestrial  magnetism,  redoubling  his  pursuit  of  a  synthesizing  insight 
that  would,  as  his  journal  had  once  anticipated,  make  his  life's  path 
"coincident  with  the  celestial  axis"  {journal  I:  142). 20  By  the  time  he 
finished  Walden  in  1854,  Thoreau  had  proposed  the  North  Star  as  a 
method  of  directional  negotiation  that  offered  the  "true  course"  and 
"sufficient  guidance  for  all  our  life,"  observing  that  "It  is  by  a  mathe- 
matical point  only  that  we  are  wise,  'as  the  sailor  or  the  fugitive  slave 
keeps  the  polestar  in  his  eye"  (Walden  71).  In  an  1860  letter  to  Harrison 
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Blake,  Thoreau  would  equate  Polaris  with  the  "Great  Basin"  as  places 
representing  the  furthest  limits  of  mankind's  forays  into  the  "unexplored 
land"  and  the  limits  of  "the  Known  and  Unknown"  (Familiar  Letters  21). 
Near  the  end  of  his  life,  Thoreau  once  more  rendered  the  true  meridian 
in  symbolic  terms,  telling  how  his  present  and  future  life-course  was 
guided  by  a  compass  needle,  and  noting  that  though  the  needle  "varies  a 
few  degrees,"  it  "has  good  authority  for  this  variation"  (Excursions  195). 
In  the  end,  Thoreau's  formulation  of  the  polestar  bespoke  sensitivity  to 
a  broad  array  of  associations  and  significations.  For  a  navigator  at  sea,  a 
slave  seeking  freedom,  or  a  surveyor  seeking  corroboration  for  his  own 
physical  and  metaphysical  "course"  on  earth,  Polaris  could  save  lives 
and  redeem  souls. 

Emerson's  Nature  had  asserted  that  "every  natural  fact  is  a 
symbol  of  some  spiritual  fact"  and  that  "every  natural  process  is  a 
version  of  a  moral  sentence"  (20).  Thoreau's  internalrzation  of  this 
Trans cendentalist  manifesto  was  one  of  the  formative  experiences  of  his 
life,  and  his  increasingly  profound  exploration  of  its  precepts  is  a 
recurring  topic  in  Thoreau  studies.  Perhaps  he  saw  in  true  meridian  a 
"new  weapon"  of  the  type  Emerson  described  in  Nature  as  the  result  of 
"unconscious  truth"  miraculously  "interpreted  and  defined  in  an  object" 
(25).  If  magnetic  north  was  the  real,  true  north  was  the  ideal,  helping  to 
confer  moral  legitimacy  on  a  surveying  profession  that  Thoreau  wanted 
desperately  to  transform  into  more  than  a  source  of  income.  Though 
some  have  argued  that  the  younger  man  took  his  one-time  mentor's 
axioms  overly  literally,  Emerson's  call  upon  the  naturalist-poet  to  "find 
something  of  himself  ...  in  every  fact  of  astronomy  or  atmospheric 
influence  which  observation  or  analysis  lay  open"  (44)  offers  peculiarly 
apt  justification  for  considering  Thoreau's  Polaris  sighting  as  motivated 
by  transcendentalist  spiritual  strivings  as  much  as  by  commercial 
necessity. 

By  the  time  Walden  was  published  in  1854,  Thoreau  had 
updated  his  original  1846  survey  of  the  pond  to  reflect  his  determination 
of  true  north.  That  he  did  so  not  only  suggests  his  continuing  interest  in 
how,  as  Emerson  stated,  "the  axioms  of  physics  translate  the  laws  of 
ethics";  it  also  demonstrates  how  an  observation  in  the  "Field-Notes" 
literally  changed  Thoreau's  mode  of  reckoning  in  both  commercial  and 
anti-commercial  contexts.21  Plotting  by  true  north  was  not  without 
purely  practical  benefits  to  surveying,  benefits  that  were  regularly  put  to 
use  in  Thoreau's  subsequent  field  work,  but  it  also  clearly  became  an 
integrating  principle  of  the  forms  of  landscape  observation  and 
noumenal  direction- finding  espoused  in  his  best  prose.  By  this  reason- 
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ing,  die  "Field-Notes"  become  in  part  something  other  than  a  repository 
of  professional  data,  instead  serving  the  author's  deeply  felt  non- 
professional urges,  changing  from  a  space  of  purely  economic  usefulness 
to  a  hybridized  testing  ground  for  complex  speculation. 

Completing  the  Walden  Survey 

A  second  remarkable  entry  further  widens  the  conceptual  scope 
of  the  "Field-Notes."  This  item,  located  on  the  bottom  half  of  page  75 
below  the  brief  description  of  a  September  30,  1851  survey  for  the 
Town  of  Concord,  adds  a  new  subdivision  to  the  numerous  forms  of 
landscape  appraisal  practiced  by  Thoreau  over  the  course  of  his  career  as 
surveyor  and  natural  historian.  With  no  warning  or  perceptible  transition 
from  the  routine  entries  that  surround  it,  the  following  sentence 
appears: 

About  the  middle  of  Oct.  it 

was  20  ft  6  Vi  inches  from  the  surface 

of  Walden  Pond  to  the  top  of  the  rail 

of  the  RR  at  the  western  extremity 

of  the  pond. 

As  my  own  measurements  confirm,  the  dimension  Thoreau 
records  here  is  a  difference  of  level  rather  than  of  linear  distance.22  The 
logistics  of  determining  this  measurement  of  depth  are  relatively 
uncomplicated,  but  neither  the  information  nor  the  casual  tone  used  to 
present  it  is  without  substantive  meaning.  To  get  this  data,  Thoreau 
would  have  had  to  set  up  his  tripod  and  compass  on  a  turningpoint,  some 
area  of  solid  ground  on  the  embankment  between  the  tracks  of  the 
Fitchburg  Railroad  and  the  edge  of  Walden  Pond.  After  leveling  his 
compass  sight,  he  would  have  had  his  assistant  (perhaps  the  "Irishman" 
helper  often  mentioned  in  his  journals  of  this  period)  place  a  leveling 
stave  or  leveling  rod  calibrated  in  feet  and  inches  directly  on  top  of  the 
selected  benchmark — in  this  case  the  "rail  of  the  railroad" — holding  the 
stave  perpendicular  to  the  ground.  Thoreau  would  then  have  taken  and 
recorded  a  backsight  measurement  of  the  level  of  his  benchmark.  He 
would  then  have  turned  the  compass  180  degrees  and  taken  a  foresight 
reading  of  the  stave  now  held  by  the  assistant  at  a  new  station  between 
the  compass  and  the  pond.  If  the  vertical  height  of  the  leveling  stave 
permitted  it,  Thoreau  might  have  needed  to  make  only  two  readings, 
sighting  first  his  benchmark  on  the  train  tracks,  then  sending  his 
assistant  directly  to  the  edge  of  the  pond,  where  he  would  have  held  the 
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stave  upright  with  its  bottom  end  just  touching  the  water.  Once  the 
measurements  were  made,  the  calculation  of  the  "difference  of  level" 
between  the  two  points  required  simply  subtracting  the  sum  of  the 
backsights  from  the  sum  of  the  foresights. 

Here,  as  with  the  Polaris  sighting,  intriguing  inferences  stem 
from  a  consideration  of  procedure  as  metaphor.  In  surveying  terms,  the 
Fitchburg  Railroad  provided  a  practicable  permanent  benchmark,  contrast- 
ing with  the  naturally  variable  level  of  the  pond  surface,  which  Thoreau 
nevertheless  fixes  and  quantifies  through  a  cipher  expressing  measurable 
divergence.  The  pond  level  thus  becomes  a  level  datum,  a  surface  in 
interesting  ways  analogous  to  mean  sea-level,  which  is  the  generally 
adopted  level  datum  in  standard  geographical  elevations.  Where  sea 
level  data  is  not  available,  as  in  local  surveys  like  Thoreau's,  the  level 
datum  is  often  arbitrarily  selected.  But  it  would  be  impossible  to  argue 
that  Thoreau's  selection  of  either  component  of  this  measurement 
scheme  is  arbitrary.  Using  the  train  tracks  and  the  pond — the  central 
symbolic  icons  of  Walden — as  the  two  "stations"  in  an  engineering 
experiment,  Thoreau  here  recorded  a  physical  relation  that  epitomized 
in  motive  and  method  the  organic  form  of  surveying  he  hinted  at  in  so 
much  of  his  prose. 

By  choosing  the  "top  of  the  rail" — the  precise  spot  where 
locomotive  meets  land — as  his  starting  point,  Thoreau  extrapolated  his 
earlier  careful  soundings  of  Walden  Pond  with  a  new  dimension  that  not 
only  added  20  feet  6  V2  inches  to  the  pond's  legendary  depths,  but 
brought  its  purity  into  direct  contact  with  its  obvious  technological 
antagonist.  In  a  meaningful  way,  Thoreau  knew,  the  pond  began  where 
the  railroad  left  off  and  vice  versa;  by  spanning  the  vertical  drop  from 
railroad  to  water  level,  he  ascertained  with  improved  exactitude  the 
effective  limits  of  his  pristine  sanctuary.  Thoreau  seems  more  interested, 
however,  not  in  the  ways  the  two  symbolically  opposed  entities  are 
separated,  but  in  the  ways  they  are  connected.  In  Walden,  he  empha- 
sized the  linkage:  "The  Fitchburg  Railroad  touches  the  pond  about  a 
hundred  rods  south  of  where  I  dwell.  I  .  .  .  am,  as  it  were,  related  to 
society  by  this  link"  (115).  This  passage,  assigning  vital  significance  to 
the  area  where  railroad  "touches"  water,  was  added  to  the  Walden 
manuscript  after  the  leveling  experiment  recorded  in  the  "Field-Notes" 
(Marx  250). 23  The  resulting  measurement  is  arguably  the  final  piece  of 
relevant  data  in  the  famous  Walden  Pond  survey. 

A  good  deal  of  critical  speculation  has  centered  on  Thoreau's 
geographical  symbolism:  how  the  pond-versus-railroad  dichotomy  does 
indeed  present  "benchmark"  measurements   of  specific  philosophical 
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premises  in  Walden.  Forty  years  ago,  Leo  Marx's  groundbreaking  The 
Machine  in  the  Garden:  Technology  and  the  Pastoral  Ideal  in  America  noted  that 
the  implacable  "man  made  power"  of  the  railroad  contradicts  the  "depth 
and  purity"  of  the  waters  of  the  pond,  creating  a  "crucial  ambiguity"  in 
Walden  as  a  whole  (251).  More  recentiy,  Lawrence  Buell  describes  how 
the  railroad  and  the  pond  function  as  opposed  foci,  the  former  repre- 
senting Thoreau's  "fears"  about  nature's  "vulnerability  to  despoliation," 
the  latter  anchoring  Thoreau's  "pastoralizing  impulse"  to  imagine  his 
environment  as  an  unspoiled  place  (120).  Both  authors  note  the 
frequency  of  Thoreau's  references  to  the  railroad  embankment  along  the 
western  reaches  of  the  pond,  a  landscape  anomaly  that  Marx  refers  to  as 
a  "wound  inflicted  upon  the  land"  (251). 

But  the  embankment  is  also  the  place  where,  late  in  Walden^  the 
"wound"  is  healed,  the  intrusive  commercial-technological  drives 
symbolized  by  the  railroad  effectively  transcended.  The  chapter  entitled 
"Spring"  describes  the  forms  of  "thawing  sand  and  clay"  that  flow  down 
the  incline  of  the  "deep  cut"  through  which  the  railroad  passes  on  its 
way  to  Concord  village.  The  key  deduction  in  this  expressively  sketched 
scene  is  that  the  embankment,  though  it  lacerates  the  land  at  one  point 
and  aggressively  curtails  the  pond  at  another,  is  neither  insurmountable 
nor  unfathomable,  but  acquiescent  to  human  understanding:  "not  only 
it,  but  the  institutions  upon  it  are  plastic  like  clay  in  the  hands  of  the 
potter"  (309).  The  "living  poetry"  of  this  "hillside,"  Thoreau  explains, 
"illustrated  the  principle  of  all  the  operations  of  Nature"  (308).  Thoreau 
apparently  made  "dozens  of  visits"  to  the  area  where  railroad  meets 
water  and  then  cuts  onward  to  Concord  (Buell  134);  one  of  these  visits 
produced  surveying  data  that  closed  the  gap  between  the  "twenty  to 
forty  feet  high"  embankment  and  the  pond  itself  {Walden  306).  Though 
it  has  been  argued  that  the  self-regeneration  achieved  at  the  close  of 
Walden  is  merely  "a  blatantly,  unequivocally  figurative  restoration"  (Marx 
262,  my  italics),  the  "Field-Notes"  offer  quiet  counter-testimony,  adding 
to  Thoreau's  epiphany  a  notably  literal  element — the  20  feet  6  V2  inches 
on  which  the  restorative  insight  is  empirically  grounded. 

Compensatory  Discovery 

A  third  illustration  of  shifting  and  not  entirely  commercial 
purposes  within  the  "Field-Notes"  involves  their  likely  use  in  recording 
environmental  statistics  and  land-use  trends  that  supported  Thoreau's 
legacy  as  a  "pioneer  of  ecological  science"  (Worster  57). 24  Located  in 
the  back  matter  of  the  "Field-Notes,"  five  pages  from  the  end  of  the 
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journal,  is  an  extensive  table  entitled  "Wood  lots  When  Cut."  The  three- 
page  group  of  entries,  beginning  with  "Watts  woodlot"  in  1849-1850 
and  ending  with  "John  Hosmer — N  end  of  his  lot  on  Factory  road"  in 
1859-1860,  lists  a  total  of  49  deforested  areas,  some  of  which  Thoreau 
himself  had  surveyed  for  sale  and  cutting.  The  entries  include  descrip- 
tions of  lots  and  specific  areas  of  lots  cut  between  the  1830s  and  1861, 
among  which  "Richardson's  Walden  Pond  Lot"  in  "1840-1"  and  "Sam 
Staples  Walden  Lot"  with  a  date  of  "1840(?)"  appear  to  be  the  earliest, 
except  for  "E.  wood  of  Colburn"  which  was  apparently  cut  in  the  late 
1830s.  The  dates  given  for  the  cuttings  are  often  approximate,  such  as 
'54-5,  and  '59-60.  All  of  the  entries  are  in  pencil  rather  than  the  ink 
which  Thoreau  normally  used  for  "Field-Notes."  The  location  of  the 
table  in  relation  to  earlier  material  and  its  references  to  cuttings  that  took 
place  up  to  1860-61  indicate  that  "Wood  lots  When  Cut"  was  one  of  the 
last  uses  Thoreau  made  of  his  "Field-Notes." 

From  its  dates  and  subject  matter,  it  seems  fairly  certain  that  the 
immediate  purpose  of  this  table  was  to  provide  documentation  and  a 
kind  of  research  itinerary  for  Thoreau's  September  1860  address,  "The 
Succession  of  Forest  Trees."  The  impetus  for  this  lecture  apparently 
came  in  1856  during  a  day  of  surveying  along  the  Marlboro  Road,  when 
George  Hubbard  noted  how  often  oaks  came  up  in  the  place  of  pines  in 
recently  cut  wood  lots.  Thoreau  and  Hubbard  then  confirmed  the 
observation  by  checking  the  recently  cut  white  pine  lot  of  David  Loring 
and  finding  there  large  numbers  of  thriving  oak  seedlings  (Harding  438- 
40).  Thoreau's  journal  account  of  the  event  ends  with  the  note,  "Mem. — 
Let  me  look  at  the  site  of  some  thick  pine  woods  which  I  remember, 
and  see  what  has  sprung  up"  {Journal  VIII:  315).  From  this  point  on 
Thoreau  made  extensive  observations  in  his  prose  journals  about  the 
dispersal  of  seeds  by  animal,  bird,  wind,  or  man.  Probably  because  so 
much  of  Thoreau's  field  explorations  came  in  connection  with  survey- 
ing, he  kept  in  his  "Field-Notes"  some  of  the  raw  data  that  resulted 
from  his  inclination  to  "look  at  the  site  of  some  thick  pine  woods"  and 
determine  principles  of  forest  re-growth. 

Thoreau's  strong  interest  in  tree  succession  predated  the  1856 
encounter  with  Hubbard  and  seems  directly  traceable  to  his  complex 
feelings  about  the  costs  and  consequences  of  local  deforestation,  a 
process  that  had  brought  the  percentage  of  wooded  land  in  Concord  to 
its  all-time  low  of  just  over  10  percent  by  the  mid- 1850s.25  Witnessing 
the  destruction,  Thoreau  had  lamented  in  Walden  that  "now  for  many  a 
year  there  will  be  no  more  rambling  through  the  aisles  of  the  woods," 
and  that  the  eradication  of  the  forest  would  reduce  his  creativity  and  by 
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implication  all  human  creativity:  "How  can  you  expect  the  birds  to  sing 
when  their  groves  are  cut  down?"  (192).  After  Thoreau's  death  in  1862, 
Emerson  spoke  of  his  friend's  sadness  that  "the  axe  was  always  destroy- 
ing his  forest"  and  quoted  Thoreau's  indignation:  "Thank  God,  they 
cannot  cut  down  the  clouds!"  ("Thoreau"  482).26 

While  Thoreau  clearly  knew  that  his  many  surveys  "lotting  off 
wooded  areas  played  a  tangential  role  in  deforestation,  the  documents  he 
produced  for  business  purposes  required  him  to  compartmentalize  these 
feelings.27  No  matter  how  well  he  did  so,  however,  there  might  have 
been  a  moment  of  thoughtful  compunction  as  he  wrote  the  following 
identifying  notes  on  a  survey  made  late  in  his  career  for  a  frequent  client: 

Plan 

of  a  White  Pine  Woodlot 
Large  Growth  (very  few  oaks) 
Belonging  to  Cyrus  Hosmer  .  .  . 
Sold  to  harvest  (the  wood)  .  .  . 
&  now  being  cut —  .  .  . 


NB  The  Lot  N  of  Road  (partly  oak) 
surveyed  Jan  21st  58  &  now  being  cut.28 


Drawings  that  Thoreau  made  to  subdivide  woodlots  around  Walden 
Pond  must  have  required  a  similar  restraint,  for  they  present  somewhat 
unattractive  images  of  arbitrarily  geometric  boundary  distinctions 
inscribed  upon  the  area  he  had  sanctified  in  his  prose.  The  undated  plan 
of  the  Moore  and  Hosmer  "woodlots  by  Walden,"  for  example, 
demonstrates  the  triumph  of  straight  lines  over  natural  curves,  showing 
how  Thoreau  the  surveyor  superimposed  grid-like  right  angles  onto  the 
Walden  woods.29  Copying  in  1857  a  survey  originally  made  by  Hubbard 
in  1848,  Thoreau  preserved  the  earlier  surveyor's  angular  profanation  of 
the  pond's  naturally  irregular  outline.  At  the  same  time,  however,  he  re- 
introduced natural  randomness,  sketching  in  wave-like  swirls  on  the 
pond's  surface  to  achieve  the  necessary  contrast.30  When  Thoreau  made 
his  own  drawing  of  this  area  of  the  Walden  shoreline,  he  distinguished 
between  the  surveyor's  man-made  lines  and  the  pond's  contours  with  a 
series  of  undulating  dots.31  Such  were  the  demands  made  upon  and 
accepted  by  the  surveyor  as  he  negotiated  between  numbers  and  terrain 
and  formed  stones  and  trees  into  things  geometric  and  cultivated.  After 
looking  at  these  drawings,  one  wonders  whether  the  unpaid  surveys  of 
Walden  Pond,  White  Pond,  or  the  detailed  and  sensitively  rendered 
drawing  of  Perham's  Concord  River  survey  in  1859-60,  might  have 
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offered  a  form  of  psychological  compensation  for  professional  practices 
that  could  not  but  have  produced  substantial  inner  tensions. 

Evidence  of  a  search  for  spiritual-emotional  compensation, 
along  with  signs  of  an  environmentally-aware  consciousness  at  war  with 
itself,  appears  throughout  Thoreau's  Journal.  In  a  particularly  self- 
conflicted  passage  from  February  1853,  after  several  days  of  surveying 
work  described  as  "comparatively  insignificant  drudgery  with  stupid 
companions,"  Thoreau  is  struck  by  "a  remarkable  echo"  he  hears  after 
calling  to  his  chain  man  on  the  Hunt  farm.  He  interprets  the  sound  as 
evidence  of  nature's  "generosity"  in  providing  him  with  someone  to 
"talk  with"  other  than  his  employee.  "It  was  encouraging  and  soothing 
to  hear  it,"  Thoreau  relates,  because  it  sympathized  with  "the  better  part 
of  me.  .  .  .  somebody  I  pined  to  hear,  with  whom  I  could  form  a 
community."  These  echoing  "repetitions,"  described  as  "suggesting 
thoughts  unutterable"  to  the  surveyor,  reflect  feelings  obviously 
responsive  to  the  natural  world  but  held  in  check  while  surveying. 
Accordingly,  Thoreau's  impulse  is  to  give  up  his  work  in  response  to  the 
"better  part"  of  his  nature:  "I  did  wish,  rather,  to  linger  there  and  call  all 
day  to  the  air  and  hear  my  words  repeated."  On  this  day,  however,  the 
side  of  Thoreau  in  less  than  ideal  relation  with  the  landscape  wins  out: 
"a  vulgar  necessity  dragged  me  along  round  the  bounds  of  the  farm,  to 
hear  only  the  stale  answers  of  my  chain-man  shouted  back  to  me" 
(Journal  IV:  492).  At  the  peak  of  Concord's  deforestation  in  the  mid- 
1850s,  during  a  correspondingly  busy  time  in  his  surveying  career, 
Thoreau  wrote,  "I  hate  the  present  modes  of  living  and  getting  a  living." 
The  professional  trades,  he  declared,  were  "all  odious  to  me"  {journal 
VIII:  7).  Contemplating  man's  incursions  on  the  landscape  several 
months  later,  Thoreau  asked  a  fundamental  question:  "Is  the  earth 
improving  or  deteriorating  in  this  respect?  Does  it  require  to  be  im- 
proved by  the  hands  of  man?"  (Journal  VIII:  330). 

"The  Succession  of  Forest  Trees"  is  a  humorous  and  engaging 
text  that  accomplishes  its  didactic  purpose  informally  and  without 
pedantry.  It  is  significant  that  the  speaker — who  had  clearly  taken 
umbrage  at  being  known  as  a  surveyor — now  openly  presents  himself  as 
one,  even  stating  that  his  "title"  or  authority  to  address  his  audience 
derived  from  his  paid  surveying  excursions  into  their  farms  and  woods. 
"In  my  capacity  of  surveyor,"  Thoreau  explained,  "I  have  often  talked 
with  some  of  you,  my  employers,  at  your  dinner  tables,  after  having 
gone  round  and  round  behind  your  farming,  and  ascertained  exactly 
what  its  limits  were.  Moreover,  taking  a  surveyor's  and  a  naturalist's 
liberty,  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  going  across  your  lots  much  oftener 
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than  is  usual."  Here  Thoreau  refers  pointedly  to  his  commercial  relation- 
ship with  clients,  but  at  the  same  time  he  avers  that  the  meaning  derived 
from  his  profession  far  exceeds  the  mundane  or  mercantile.  He  also 
reveals  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  mixing  his  business  excursions  with 
die  pleasures  of  both  wild  experience  and  scientific  inquiry,  often 
exploring  an  "out-of-the-way  nook"  of  a  farm  that  many  of  his  clients 
"have  seemed  not  to  be  aware  of."  The  result  of  such  extracurricular 
observation,  Thoreau  asserts,  is  a  better  understanding  the  character  of 
the  landscape:  "I  have  several  times  shown  the  proprietor  the  shortest 
way  out  of  his  wood-lot"  {Excursions  1 65-66). 32 

Describing  his  work  in  a  manner  that  repeatedly  focuses  on  his 
unconventional  methods  and  non-acquisitive  purposes,  Thoreau  relates 
significant  discoveries  about  seed  dispersal  and  tree  succession  made 
while  surveying.  In  doing  so,  he  inculcates  an  argument  that  emphasizes 
the  benefits  of  surveying  and  mitigates  if  not  cancels  out  its  potentially 
destructive  effects.  When  Thoreau  asserts  that  "oaks  almost  invariably 
die  if  the  pines  are  not  cut,"  and  that  by  harvesting  of  pines  "we  find 
ourselves  at  last  doing  as  Nature  does,"  some  critics  detect  a  defense  of 
the  speaker's  own  role  in  deforestation:  if  conforms  to,  rather  than 
violates,  an  underlying  design.33  Walter  Harding,  for  example,  concluded 
that  this  lecture  "solved  the  dilemma  [Thoreau]  had  long  faced  when 
through  his  surveying  activities  he  brought  about  the  destruction  of 
Concord's  woods"  (439). 

In  fairness  to  Thoreau,  we  should  note  that  the  dilemma  of 
deforestation  was  certainly  far  too  large  and  complex  to  have  been 
"solved"  by  the  simple  argument  at  the  core  of  "The  Succession  of 
Forest  Trees."  Thoreau  was  too  honest,  and  too  much  affected  by  what 
he  saw  happening  to  trees  and  woodlands,  to  have  taken  permanent 
comfort  in  the  finding  that  oaks  replaced  pines,  even  though  his  own 
surveying  had  helped  make  the  discovery.  When  he  gave  this  lecture, 
Thoreau  had  been  surveying  professionally  for  more  than  a  decade.  He 
had  often  claimed  to  do  so  with  goals  that  differed  significantly  from 
those  of  many  of  his  clients,  and  with  a  faith  that  some  good  might 
result,  in  the  form  of  "cheering  and  compensatory  discovery"  within 
what  he  described  as  "otherwise  barren  work"  (Journal  X:  221).  Having 
made  such  a  discovery,  he  apparently  delighted  in  presenting  it.  Whether 
or  not  we  choose  to  find  fault  with  Thoreau  for  an  apparent  self- 
justification  in  the  "Succession  of  Forest  Trees,"  we  should  acknowl- 
edge that  the  address  reveals  a  non- complacent,  searching  professional 
intelligence.  Rather  than  illustrating  a- willingness  to  accept  self-serving 
solutions    to    environmental   problems,   it   seems   more   indicative    of 
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Thoreau's  pursuit  of  the  redemptive  purpose  and  "positive  values"  he 
believed  could  follow  from  his  observations  (Journal  X:  221).  As 
Emerson  once  noted,  Thoreau  "could  easily  solve  the  problems  of  a 
surveyor,  but  he  was  daily  beset  with  graver  questions,  which  he 
manfully  confronted"  ("Thoreau"  453-54). 

Though  "The  Succession  of  Forest  Trees"  is  often  described  as 
Thoreau's  "major  contribution  to  scientific  knowledge"  (Harding  439), 
another  point  of  interest  in  the  address  stems  less  from  the  authority  of 
its  scientific  conclusions  than  from  its  method  of  adumbrating  Tho- 
reau's surveying  principles,  including  the  not  irrelevant  circumstance  of 
where  his  preliminary  data  were  recorded.  Traditionally,  surveyors'  field 
notes  have  two  purposes,  both  of  which  are  wholly  practical.  First,  they 
provide  raw  numerical  data  along  with  draft  sketches  that  aid  the 
surveyor  in  the  construction  of  the  formal  survey  document.  Their 
second  purpose  (and  the  reason  such  notes  are  kept  permanently)  is  to 
retain  information  from  which  it  is  possible  to  reconstruct  a  survey  on 
the  ground.  While  the  greater  part  of  Thoreau's  "Field-Notes"  satisfy 
these  purposes,  there  is  clearly  an  alternative,  non-utilitarian  aesthetic 
governing  the  selection  of  material.34  This  is  readable  as  a  reaction  to 
both  the  "fear"  of  profaning  Walden  with  "stake  and  stones,"  and  his 
faith  that  the  "better  part"  of  his  nature  could  somehow  permeate  all 
areas  of  life  and  conduct,  even  an  area  ostensibly  governed  by  economic 
necessity  and  entailing  dubious  environmental  outcomes. 

In  "Life  Without  Principle,"  Thoreau  had  offered  an  intimation 
of  the  value  of  his  "Field-Notes"  when  he  explained  his  exasperation 
that  an  "An  Irishman,  seeing  me  making  a  minute  [note  or  memo]  in  the 
fields,  took  it  for  granted  that  I  was  calculating  my  wages"  (RP  156). 
While  Thoreau  did  in  fact  make  calculations  involving  work  and  wages 
in  the  fields  around  Concord,  part  of  him  resisted  this  procedure.  In  his 
"Field-Notes,"  Thoreau  made  a  worthy  attempt  to  keep  a  space  of  pure 
logic  and  business.  If  he  failed  at  times  to  do  so  completely,  this  is 
because  he  could  not  survey  without  a  conscience.  The  evidence  of 
private  inquiry  and  spiritual  activity  within  a  space  intended  as  the 
strictly  delimited  territory  of  mathematics  and  economics  gives  these 
swervings  from  practical  purpose  a  unique  significance.  The  range  of 
material  left  by  Thoreau  in  an  emphatically  nonliterary  venue  bespeaks  a 
basic  consistency  in  his  outlook,  adding  up  to  a  sometimes  eloquent 
expression  of  his  long-term  aspiration  toward  a  form  of  surveying 
ennobled  by  "spiritual  perception"  (Emerson,  "Thoreau"  474). 

That  observations  more  in  character  with  Thoreau  the  moral 
philosopher  and  ecologist  than  Thoreau  the  businessman  leach  into  his 
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civil  engineering  work  is  perhaps  not  surprising.  He  had  maintained  in 
Walden  that  man's  "confusion"  concerning  nature  stemmed  in  part  from 
his  "ignorance  of  essential  elements  in  the  calculation,"  and  that 
geometric  patterns  and  man's  individual  activities  could  operate  in  a 
manner  that  rendered  personality  comprehensible:  "draw  lines  through 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  aggregate  of  a  man's  particular  daily 
behaviors,"  Thoreau  wrote,  "and  where  they  intersect  will  be  the  height 
or  depth  of  his  character"  (291).  And  while  Thoreau's  entire  life 
displayed  "a  natural  skill  for  mensuration"  (Emerson,  "Thoreau"  453), 
he  was  under  no  illusions  about  the  adequacy  of  mathematical  facts 
alone  as  a  response  to  the  ultimate  enigma:  "At  the  same  time  that  we 
are  earnest  to  explore  and  learn  all  things,  we  require  that  all  things  be 
mysterious  and  unexplorable,  that  land  and  sea  be  infinitely  wild, 
unsurveyed  and  unfathomed  by  us  because  unfathomable"  (Walden  311- 

18). 

In  eulogizing  Thoreau,  Emerson  expressed  some  regret  that 
instead  of  "engineering  for  all  America,"  his  friend  had  chosen  to  be 
"the  captain  of  a  huckleberry  party"  ("Thoreau"  480).  Thoreau's 
extensive  surveying  documents  argue  that  he  did  both.  Paradoxically,  the 
"permanent"  markers  Thoreau  left  while  surveying  in  the  Walden  woods 
have  disappeared,35  while  the  literary  legacy  only  partially  comprehended 
at  the  time  of  his  death  endures.  Early  in  his  surveying  career,  Thoreau 
sensed  the  transitory  nature  of  man-made  boundaries,  writing  in  his 
journal,  "These  farms  I  have  myself  surveyed;  these  lines  I  have  run; 
these  bounds  I  have  set  up;  they  have  no  chemistry  to  fix  them;  they 
fade  from  the  surface  of  the  glass"  (Journal II:  78).  As  Thoreau  seems  to 
have  predicted,  the  mounds  of  stone  he  left  to  mark  lot  corners  in  the 
Walden  woods  are  gone,  scattered  back  into  the  geology  from  which 
they  were  extricated.  In  surveying  terms,  Thoreau's  "monumentation"  is 
all  but  eradicated.  Near  the  cabin  site  at  Walden,  however,  there  is 
another  mound  of  stones,  the  memorial  caim  where  pilgrims  to  the 
pond  have  made  a  monument  that  has  lasted  since  1872  and  is  still 
growing.  There  is  undeniably  a  thought-provoking  symmetry  in  the  fact 
that  some  of  the  very  stones  Thoreau  handled  while  surveying,  stones 
which  he  knew  to  have  "profaned"  the  wildness  of  Walden,  have  now 
found  a  more  permanent  home  in  the  cairn  memorial,  venerating  the 
writer  and  surveyor  who  counseled,  "Enjoy  the  land,  but  own  it  not" 
{Walden  207). 
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NOTES 


Epigraph:  Henry  David  Thoreau,  jWm?/X:  233. 

1  Handbill  announcing  Thoreau's  availability  as  a  surveyor,  Berg 
Collection,  New  York  Public  Library. 

2  Bronson  Alcott,  The  Journals  of  Bronson  Alcott  (April  1861).  Alcott  and 
town  constable  Sam  Staples  are  among  well-known  Concord  residents  who  at 
one  time  or  another  helped  Thoreau  with  his  surveying  field  work. 

3  See  Deevey  1-11.  Edward  S.  Deevey  tested  Thoreau's  observations 
about  the  biological  composition  and  geological  characteristics  of  Walden 
Pond,  concluding  that  Thoreau  was  "a  genuine  scientist"  and  pointing  out  "the 
neglect  of  Thoreau's  writings  by  the  scientific  world"  (8). 

4  See  also  Thoreau's  Journal  for  March  22,  1856:  "This  my  life  in  nature 
...  is  lamentably  incomplete.  The  whole  civilized  country  is  to  some  extent 
turned  into  a  city,  and  I  am  that  citizen  whom  I  pity.  .  .  .  All  the  great  trees  and 
beasts,  fishes  and  fowl  are  gone.  ...  I  see  that  a  shopkeeper  advertises  among 
his  perfumes  'meadow  flowers'  and  'new-mown  hay'"  (VIII:  221).  Rick  Van 
Noy's  excellent  recent  study,  Surveying  the  Interior.  Literary  Cartographers  and  the 
Sense  of  T lace  (Reno:  U  of  Nevada  P,  2003),  addresses  Thoreau's  anxiety  over 
surveying  in  the  specific  context  of  his  relationship  with  his  Indian  friend  Joe 
Polis.  Several  of  Van  Noy's  insights  have  been  of  value  in  the  preparation  of 
this  article,  especially  his  exploration  of  Thoreau's  "uneasiness"  about  the  many 
signs  of  human  presence  left  in  the  landscape  by  both  surveyors  and  cartogra- 
phers. 

5  Reform  Papers  hereafter  cited  as  RP.  Several  passages  in  Thoreau's 
letters  and  journals  suggest  somewhat  conflicted  attitudes  toward  both  the 
subject  of  his  reckoning  and  the  "products"  of  his  work.  In  a  particularly 
pensive  letter  written  from  Staten  Island  to  his  mother  Cynthia  in  Concord  in 
1843,  Thoreau  expressed  frustrations  at  having  a  manuscript  rejected  and  at 
being  viewed  by  those  outside  of  Concord  as  no  more  than  a  businessman:  "I 
go  moping  about  the  fields  and  woods  here  as  I  did  in  Concord,  and,  it  seems, 
am  thought  to  be  a  surveyor.  .  .  .  One  neighbor  observed  to  me,  in  a  mysterious 
and  half  inquisitive  way,  that  he  supposed  I  must  be  pretty  well  acquainted  with 
the  state  of  things;  that  I  kept  pretty  close;  he  didn't  see  any  surveying  instru- 
ments, but  perhaps  I  had  them  in  my  pocket"  (Familiar  Letters  118).  In  1853, 
Thoreau  wrote  to  Harrison  Blake,  "I  have  been  almost  constantly  in  the  fields 
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surveying  of  late.  It  is  long  since  I  have  spent  many  days  so  profitably  in  a 
pecuniary  sense;  so  unprofitably,  it  seems  to  me,  in  a  more  important  sense  .  .  . 
This  is  instead  of  lecturing,  which  has  not  offered,  to  pay  for  that  book  which  I 
printed"  (Familiar  Letters  251).  Another  letter  to  Blake,  written  from  Eagles- 
wood,  New  Jersey,  in  1856,  betrays  Thoreau's  frustration  with  the  identity- 
shaping  demands  made  upon  him  by  his  chosen  profession:  "You  must  excuse 
me  if  I  write  mainly  a  business  letter  now,  for  I  am  sold  for  the  time, — am 
merely  Thoreau  the  surveyor  here"  (Familiar  Letters  340).  Also  notable  in  this 
letter  is  Thoreau's  allusion  in  the  same  breath  to  a  recent  reading  of  his  "What 
Shall  It  Profit"  lecture — the  manuscript  that  later  became  Thoreau's  most 
eloquent  and  passionate  anti-business  declaration  under  the  title  "Life  Without 
Principle." 

6  Thoreau's  manuscript  volume,  "Field-Notes  of  Surveys  Made  by 
Henry  D.  Thoreau  Since  November  1849,"  is  located  in  the  Special  Collections 
of  the  Concord  Free  Public  Library,  Henry  David  Thoreau  Papers,  Series  II, 
Box  1,  Folder  11,  105.  I  would  like  to  thank  Leslie  Perrin  Wilson,  Curator  of 
Special  Collections,  for  her  gracious  assistance  with  this  project. 

7  When  Thoreau  died  in  1 862,  he  left  a  sizable  body  of  his  working 
papers — including  surveying  field  notes  and  draft  surveys — in  the  care  of  his 
sister  Sophia.  At  her  death  in  1876,  Sophia  Thoreau  formally  bequeathed  the 
trunk  containing  the  surveys  to  the  Concord  Free  Public  Library,  where  this 
important  collection  is  still  located  (see  the  essay  by  Leslie  Perrin  Wilson 
elsewhere  in  this  issue).  The  library's  holdings  comprise  over  190  of  Thoreau's 
surveys  made  between  1 846  and  1 860,  along  with  the  aforementioned  volume, 
"Field-Notes  of  Surveys,"  made  between  1849  and  1861.  In  2003,  the  surveys 
were  scanned  and  made  available  for  public  Internet  access:  <http:// 
www.concordlibrary.org/scollect/Thoreau_Surveys/Thoreau_Surveys.htm>. 

8  A  possible  exception  is  Albert  F.  McLean,  Jr.'s  article,  "Thoreau's 
True  Meridian:  Natural  Fact  and  Metaphor."  McLean  looked  closely  at  the 
"Field-Notes"  entry  describing  Thoreau's  sighting  of  the  polestar  and  determi- 
nation of  true  meridian. 

9  There  appears  to  be  a  misconception  about  the  actual  chain  Thoreau 
used  in  his  surveying.  David  F.  Wood's  recent  book,  A.n  Observant  Eye:  The 
Thoreau  Collection  at  the  Concord  Museum  (Concord,  MA:  Concord  Museum,  2006), 
describes  a  49.5-foot  engineer's  chain  in  the  Thoreau  Collection  at  the  Concord 
Museum  that  is  thought  to  be  Thoreau's  surveying  chain.  But  several  considera- 
tions make  it  very  unlikely  that  this  instrument  was  used  by  Thoreau  for  land 
surveying.  First,  the  chain  is  only  three  rods  long;  it  is  therefore  impractical  for 
recording  distances  in  the  four-rod  units  that  had  been  legally  required  of  the 
surveying  profession  since  1797.  Second,  the  Museum's  chain  is  not  a  sur- 
veyor's tool.  Its  intervals  or  links  are  of  twelve  and  six  inches — measures  which 
bear  no  relation  to  the  links  of  7.92  inches  that  give  a  standard  surveyor's  chain 
its  ease  and  precision  in  calculating  acreage.  Using  the  non-standard  chain  for 
field  work  would  have  been  an  almost  absurdly  complicated  task,  requiring 
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Thoreau  to  record  distances  in  three-rod  units,  then  convert  his  data  to  four- 
rod  units,  then  convert  each  measurement's  left-over  feet  and  inches  (the  only 
units  obtainable  with  the  Museum's  instrument)  into  links  on  a  true  surveying 
chain.  These  tedious  procedures  would  have  produced  considerable  inaccuracy 
and  greatly  increased  the  likelihood  of  errors  of  calculation.  Such  professional 
sloppiness  was  not  in  Thoreau's  character.  Finally,  though  a  very  few  of 
Thoreau's  smaller  surveys  include  distances  in  feet  and  decimals  of  feet 
(probably  for  the  property  owner's  convenience),  many  of  Thoreau's  finished 
surveys  clearly  record  his  use  of  a  standard  Gunter's  chain.  On  a  plan  drawn  for 
Daniel  Weston  in  December  of  1852,  for  example,  Thoreau  notes  that  his 
distances  are  "in  four-rod  chains  and  links  or  decimals  of  a  chain.  100  links  to  a 
chain,  25  links  to  a  rod."  It  seems  clear  that  Thoreau  used  a  proper  surveying 
chain,  one  perhaps  now  lost  to  history. 

10  Thoreau's  annotated  copy  of  Charles  Davies's  Elements  of  Surveying 
and  Navigation  is  in  the  Concord  Free  Public  Library's  Special  Collections. 
Besides  the  chain,  a  surveyor  used  marking  pins  usually  "made  of  iron,  about 
ten  inches  in  length  and  an  eighth  of  an  inch  in  thickness"  (Davies  54).  These 
pins  were  strung  on  an  iron  ring  which  was  attached  to  a  surveyor's  belt. 
Thoreau's  home-made  marking  pins,  made  of  wood,  are  owned  by  the  Concord 
Free  Public  Library.  Two  six-  foot-long  "staves"  were  also  standard  equipment. 
These  were  passed  through  the  rings  at  the  end  of  the  chain  and  secured  in  the 
ground  to  hold  the  chain  in  place  while  it  was  stretched  or  pulled  for  measure- 
ments. 

11  See  Kenneth  Walter  Cameron,  "Emerson's  Fight  for  His  Walden 
Wood-lots,"  Emerson  Society  Quarterly,  XXII  (1961),  90-95. 

12  Robbins,  while  describing  techniques  and  equipment  used  also  by 
Thoreau,  notes  that  "with  ordinary  skill  in  chaining,"  an  error  of  "one  part  in 
three  or  four  hundred"  might  be  expected  when  running  line  "through  tangled 
undergrowth  or  some  forest  lands"  (2). 

13  Thoreau  often  went  back  and  made  later  emendations  to  his  notes, 
but  these  were  mainly  concerned  with  linking  the  notes  to  the  plan  they  were 
used  to  produce,  not  with  improving  the  accuracy  of  his  measurements. 

14  For  a  detailed  description  of  the  process  of  finding  true  meridian 
with  a  compass  of  the  type  Thoreau  owned,  see  Davies  131-132. 

15  See  George  Dunbar,  LS.,  "Following  in  Sometimes  Faulty  Foot- 
steps," Professional  Surveyor  16.6  (September  1996).  18  April  2008.  <http:// 
www.profsurv.com>. 

16  On  page  63  of  his  "Field-Notes,"  Thoreau  used  two  exclamation 
points  in  noting  the  discrepancy  between  his  own  variation  and  that  used  on  a 
previous  map:  "Var.  named  on  map  5°54'!!  It  should  be  9  %+".  The  next  day, 
July  3,  he  made  nine  observations  between  7  a.m.  and  7  p.m.  to  check  the  true- 
north/magnetic  north  variation,  following  these  with  seven  more  readings 
between  7  a.m.  and  1  p.m.  on  July  5,  four  more  on  July  12,  and  two  more  on 
July  14. 
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17  McClean  notes  that  the  "simple  fact"  of  variance  between  magnetic 
and  true  north  had  been  known  to  Thoreau  "at  least  as  early  as  his  college 
years,"  and  that  Thoreau  had  probably  even  carried  out  an  observation  of  the 
polestar  "for  the  benefit  of  his  students  at  the  Concord  Academy"  in  the  winter 
of  1840-1841  (568).  At  this  time,  however,  Thoreau  appears  not  to  have 
pursued  larger  meanings  in  the  process  of  celestial  observation.  He  did  not 
make  celestial  readings  for  his  1846  survey  of  Walden  Pond  or  in  connection 
with  his  surveying  work  prior  to  the  Polaris  sighting  described  in  the  "Field- 
Notes"  of  1851. 

18  Thoreau  Survey  Collection,  Concord  Free  Public  Library  website, 
survey  number  148:  "White  Pond  Feb.  17  [1851]."  18  April  2008. 
<  http :  /  /www.  concordlibrary .  org/  scollect/Thoreau_Survey  s  / 1 48 .  htm> . 

19  Finding  true  meridian,  Robbins  observes,  enables  the  surveyor  or 
the  navigator  "to  determine  his  position  on  the  surface  of  the  earth"  (34). 

20  McClean  explores  in  detail  Thoreau's  readings  in  geodesy  during 
1851  (572-74).  He  also  cogendy  describes  Thoreau's  explorations  of  true 
meridian  as  a  search  for  "confirmation  of  a  world  view  which  was  based  on 
uniformity  and  consistency  in  the  natural  realm"  (574). 

21  McClean  has  also  acknowledged  the  ways  this  updating  of  Tho- 
reau's Walden  survey  was  "no  accident,  but  a  carefully  selected  and  suggestive 
gleaning  from  the  Field  Notes  of  February  1851"  (577). 

22  It  seems  certain  that  Thoreau's  figure  represents  a  difference  of 
vertical  level  and  not  horizontal  distance,  first  because  Thoreau's  diction  in 
indicating  the  "top  of  the  rail"  and  the  "surface"  (not  the  edge  or  bank)  of  the 
pond  suggests  a  vertical  measurement.  In  July  of  2006, 1  measured  the  distances 
between  the  bank  of  Walden  Pond  and  the  top  of  the  rail  of  the  railroad  tracks 
at  three  separate  points  along  the  pond's  westernmost  extremity.  With  the  water 
level  of  Walden  Pond  unusually  high,  the  distances  were  39  feet  9  inches,  40 
feet  6  inches,  and  41  feet  2  inches.  Obviously  these  figures  can  vary  according 
to  rainfall  and  pond  level,  but  it  seems  safe  to  say  that  the  western  extremity  of 
Walden  Pond  could  not  have  been  only  20  or  so  linear  feet  from  the  tracks.  My 
own  separate  readings  of  the  difference  in  level  between  the  pond  surface  and 
the  "top  of  the  rail"  yielded  results  of  20  feet  5  inches  and  20  feet  6  inches, 
which  are  practically  identical  to  the  measurement  given  in  Thoreau's  "Field- 
Notes."  Finally,  Thoreau's  measurement  is  given  in  feet  and  inches,  which  were 
normal  for  recording  "differences  of  level"  and  used  in  recording  the  water 
depths  of  Thoreau's  pond  surveys.  Thoreau  recorded  his  linear  distances  in  the 
rod-chain-link  units  of  the  Gunter's  chain. 

23  Credit  goes  to  Leo  Marx  for  pointing  out  that  Thoreau  added  this 
statement  to  an  earlier-published  description  of  the  locomotive  at  Walden  Pond 
that  appeared  in  Sartains  Union  Magazine,  XI  (1852),  66-68  (Marx  250). 

24  See  also  Buell  1 36  and  477  n55. 
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25  See  Gordon  G.  Whitney  and  William  Davis,  "From  Primitive 
Woods  to  Cultivated  Woodlots:  Thoreau  and  the  Forest  History  of  Concord, 
Massachusetts," Journal  of Forest  History  30  (April  1986):  70-81. 

26  Emerson's  oration  at  Thoreau's  funeral  was  delivered  on  May  9, 
1862,  and  printed  under  the  title  "Thoreau"  in  Atlantic  Monthly,  August  1862. 

27  The  online  collection  of  Thoreau  surveys  at  the  Concord  Free 
Public  Library  website  includes  35  of  Thoreau's  "woodlot"  plans. 

28  Thoreau  Survey  Collection,  Concord  Free  Public  Library  website, 
survey  no.  59:  "Plan  of  a  White  Pine  Woodlot,  Large  Growth,  Dec.  28,  [18]57." 
<ht1p://www.concordlibrary.org/scollect/Thoreau_Surveys/59.htm>. 

29  Thoreau  Survey  Collection,  Concord  Free  Public  Library  website, 
survey  no.  63c:  "Moore  &  Hosmer  Woodlots  by  Walden."  <http:// 
www.concordlibrary.org/scollect/Thoreau_Surveys/63c.htrn>. 

30  Thoreau  Survey  Collection,  Concord  Free  Public  Library  website, 
survey  no.  31a:  "RWE  Lot  by  Walden  ...Dec.  1857."  <http:// 
www.concordlibrary.org/scollect/Thoreau_Surveys/31a.htm>. 

31  Thoreau  Survey  Collection,  Concord  Free  Public  Library  website, 
survey  number  104:  "J.  Richardson's  Heirs  Walden  Pond  Lot  Dec.  2  &  3, 
1857."  <http://www.concordlibrary.org/scollect/Thoreau_Surveys/104.htm>. 

32  "The  Succession  of  Forest  Trees"  was  originally  delivered  to  the 
Middlesex  Agricultural  Society  in  Concord  on  September  20,  1 860,  and  printed 
in  the  New  York  Tribune  for  October  6,  1 860. 

33  Among  these,  Lawrence  Buell's  recent  discussion  provides  a  frank 
assessment  of  Thoreau's  "oppositional  voice"  in  this  address,  which  does  not 
detract  from  Thoreau's  "ability  to  package  nature  usefully"  in  an  argument 
whose  underlying  aim  is  "less  to  disorder  the  status  quo  than  to  strengthen  it, 
and  by  implication  prove  the  author's  value  to  society"  (136-39). 

34  Another  noteworthy  example  of  the  nonstandard  uses  of  the  "Field- 
Notes"  is  a  detailed  table  in  the  back  of  the  notebook  describing  the  etymolo- 
gies, historical  origins,  and  equivalencies  for  weights  and  measures  in  France 
and  England  during  several  historical  periods.  Here  Thoreau  discusses  terms  of 
mensuration  from  the  "Paris  Perch"  and  "Acre  de  Normandie"  to  English  feet 
and  furlongs. 

35  In  2003,  a  group  of  university  surveying  students  and  their  instruc- 
tor attempted  to  retrace  several  Thoreau  surveys  near  Walden  Pond.  Looking 
for  the  points  of  reference  described  in  the  surveys,  they  apparently  located  two 
"split  stones"  that  Thoreau  had  used  to  mark  a  line  on  Emerson's  property. 
The  group  attested  to  the  accuracy  of  Thoreau's  measurements,  but  in  their 
careful  search  of  the  area  around  Walden  Pond,  "no  more  monumentation  was 
found."  See  Barry  Savage,  "The  Quintessential  Surveyor,"  Point  of  Beginning  (a 
professional  surveying  journal)  (March  24,  2003).  18  April  2008.  <http:// 
www.pobonline.com>. 
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The  Virtue  of  Simplicity: 
Reading  Thoreau  with  Aristotle 


Brian  Treanor 


In  anything  at  all,  perfection  is  finally  attained  not  when  there  is 
no  longer  anything  to  add,  but  when  there  is  no  longer  anything  to 
take  away,  when  a  body  has  been  stripped  down  to  its  nakedness. 

— Antoine  de  St.  Exupery,  Wind,  Sand  and  Stars 

A  man  there  was,  though  some  did  count  him  mad, 
The  more  he  cast  away,  the  more  he  had. 

— John  Bunyan,  The  Pilgrim's  Progress 


Contemporary  readers  often  have  a  difficult  time  taking 
seriously  Thoreau's  call  to  "simplify,  simplify."  A  few  people  are 
receptive  to  this  exhortation  by  disposition  and  some  others,  who  are 
less  well  disposed,  are  swayed  by  the  power  of  his  prose;  however,  when 
put  to  the  pins,  most  people  think  that  Thoreau  is,  at  best,  hopelessly 
out  of  step  with  our  time  and,  at  worst,  actually  mad.  Such  caricatures 
and  misconceptions  are  frequently  the  result  of  inattentive,  or  even 
nonexistent,  reading.  John  Updike  suggests,  in  his  introduction  to  a 
recent  edition  of  Walden,  that  few  other  works  have  so  thoroughly 
influenced  the  American  sense  of  self  while  remaining  unread  by  the 
majority  of  Americans.  Walden,  he  claims,  is  a  strong  contender  for  the 
most  referenced  and  least  read  book  after  the  Bible  (ix).  Too  many 
people  skim  Thoreau,  which  is  an  incredible  disservice  to  an  author  who 
takes  such  pains  to  delve  deep  into  his  experience.  It  is  all  too  common 
to  read  aspects  of  his  thought  in  isolation  or  out  of  context — e.g.,  only 
"Civil  Disobedience,"  or  only  "Life  Without  Principle,"  or  only  the 
"Bartlett's  Familiar"  sections  of  Walden. 

Moreover,  even  those  who  do  read  Thoreau's  work  can  be  con- 
fused by  his  elusive  style.  His  diverse  and  unsystematic  essays  defy  neat 
categories,  and  his  philosophy  is  more  poetic  or  lyrical  than  syllogistic  or 
normative.  Understanding  Thoreau  requires  repeated  readings,  over 
time;  his  work  demands,  as  Nietzsche  says,  rumination.1  Simplicity,  so 
central  to  Thoreau's  thought,  is  a  good  example  of  a  topic  that  requires 
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slow  and  careful  consideration.  Although  some  readers  have  a  sense 
that,  and  some  can  even  point  to  passages  where,  Thoreau  indicates  that 
simplicity  itself  is  as  much  a  means  as  an  end,  they  often  lack  a  well- 
articulated  understanding  of  how  simplicity  is  useful  and  why  it  is  to  be 
desired.  I  want  to  suggest  that  our  understanding  of  Thoreauvian 
simplicity  can  be  improved  by  reading  Thoreau  as  a  virtue  ethicist  for 
whom  simplicity  is  the  cardinal  virtue. 

Only  recently  has  scholarship  begun  to  appreciate  Thoreau  as  a 
philosopher  in  the  specific,  rather  than  general,  sense  of  the  term. 
Indeed,  it  may  come  as  a  surprise  to  many  of  Thoreau's  admirers  that 
his  work  very  rarely  finds  its  way  into  philosophy  classes  in  American 
universities.  However,  thanks  to  Philip  Cafaro,  there  is  some  hope  that 
this  omission  will  be  rectified.  Cafaro's  insightful  Thoreau's  Living  Ethics: 
Walden  and  the  "Pursuit  of  Virtue  makes  a  thorough  and  compelling 
argument  for  reading  Thoreau  as  a  virtue  ethicist,  which  opens  up  all 
sorts  of  possibilities  for  reading  Thoreau  alongside  more  canonical 
philosophers.2  Nevertheless,  while  I  fully  endorse  Cafaro's  general 
thesis,  the  details  of  his  argument  are  worth  considering  in  the  spirit  of 
developing  and  deepening  our  appreciation  for  Thoreau's  philosophy.  In 
this  paper,  I  focus  on  two  related  aspects  of  Thoreau's  virtue  ethics. 

First,  in  what  follows,  I  argue  that  those  convinced  by  the  claim 
that  Thoreau  is  a  virtue  ethicist  would  do  well  to  pay  special  attention  to 
his  account  of  simplicity.  In  one  sense  this  is  not  surprising.  Cafaro  claims 
that  "simplicity,  integrity,  and  independence"  are  Thoreau's  "cardinal" 
virtues  (60-61).  Indeed,  the  call  to  "simplify,  simplify"  is  known  by  many 
people  who  have  never  actually  read  Thoreau.  However,  as  is  often  the 
case  in  philosophy,  things  that  seem  obvious  are  worthy  of  closer  study, 
and  such  is  the  case  with  Thoreauvian  simplicity.  Cafaro  notes  that 
"cardinality"  implies  a  special  "importance"  for  achieving  the  goal  in 
question,  in  this  case  human  flourishing.  However,  simplicity  is  not  only 
cardinal  in  the  sense  of  importance,  but  also  in  the  sense  of  orienting  (as 
in  the  cardinal  points  of  a  compass)  or  actualizing,  the  other  virtues  that 
Thoreau  values  (note  that  cardinal  is  related  to  the  Latin  cardo,  meaning 
hinge  or  pivot,  and  thus  indicates  something  on  which  other  things  turn 
or  hinge).  For  Thoreau,  simplicity  is  both  a  virtue  and  a  method.  As  a 
virtue,  simplicity  is  valued  in  itself.  As  a  method,  it  is  useful  for  securing 
other  things  of  value;  it  makes  possible  other  Thoreauvian  virtues, 
including  the  other  cardinal  virtues  named  by  Cafaro:  independence  and 
integrity.3 

Second,  I  think  that  our  understanding  of  Thoreau's  virtue  eth- 
ics in  general,  and  of  his  account  of  simplicity  in  particular,  will  be 
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enhanced  through  reference  to  a  specific  version  of  virtue  ethics.  One  of 
Cafaro's  goals  is  to  shift  discourse  about  the  virtues  from  an  unneces- 
sarily close  association  with  Aristotle,  whose  metaphysical  biology  and 
static  view  of  culture  make  his  account  less  useful  for  contemporary 
philosophers  (ix).  However,  I  believe  our  understanding  of  simplicity 
will  be  enhanced  through  explicit  reference  to  Aristotle's  Nkomachean 
Ethics. 


I.  Simplicity,  Individuality,  and  a  High  and  Earnest  Purpose 

(1)   Simplicity 

"Let  us  consider  the  way  in  which  we  spend  our  lives"  (Reform 
Papers  156,  emphasis  mine).4  With  this  challenge,  Thoreau  begins  "Life 
Without  Principle,"  "a  brilliant  summary  of  [his]  most  fundamental  and 
passionately  held  beliefs"  (Krutch  353).  In  this  context,  "spend"  is  a 
well-chosen  word  for  at  least  two  reasons.  First,  it  employs  a  fiscal 
analogy  that  will  no  doubt  be  familiar  to  those  most  in  need  of  hearing 
Thoreau's  message.  Second,  it  reminds  us  of  the  fact  that  our  life,  like 
our  finances,  is  a  finite  resource.  It  should  go  without  saying  that  the 
finitude  of  one's  life  ought  to  give  one  pause  not  only  because  it  is  of 
greater  value  than  money,  but  also  because,  unlike  one's  financial  books, 
the  ledger  recording  the  amount  of  life  one  has  left  is  open  to  God 
alone.  Thoreau  builds  on  this  trope  by  developing  a  sort  of  existential 
economic  principle:  "the  cost  of  a  thing  is  the  amount  of  what  I  will  call 
life  which  is  required  to  be  exchanged  for  it,  immediately  or  in  the  long 
run"  (Walden  31).  We  spend  money  to  get  things,  but  spend  life  to  get 
money.  The  underlying  point,  of  course,  is  that  the  lives  of  most  people 
are  not  spent  well  at  all. 

The  better  part  of  the  man  is  soon  ploughed  into  the  soil  for 
compost.  By  a  seeming  fate,  commonly  called  necessity,  they 
are  employed,  as  it  says  in  an  old  book,  laying  up  treasures 
which  moth  and  rust  will  corrupt  and  thieves  break  through 
and  steal.  It  is  a  fool's  life,  as  they  will  find  when  they  get  to 
the  end  of  it,  if  not  before.   (Walden  5) 

In  most  cases,  the  things  for  which  we  exchange  our  lives  are  immeas- 
urably less  valuable  than  the  life-cost  that  we  pay.  This  is  the  case,  first, 
because  most  people  spend  their  lives  without  giving  thought  to  the  fact 
that  life  is  a  finite  resource  and,  second,  because  most  people  trade  this 
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most  precious  resource  for  superfluities  rather  than  necessities.  The 
antidote  to  this  murderous,  or  better  yet  suicidal^  economy  can  be 
summed  up  in  one  word:  simplicity.  "Life  Without  Principle"  is  a 
remarkably  rich  essay  and,  given  that  it  is  "a  brilliant  summary  of 
[Thoreau's]  most  fundamental  and  passionately  held  beliefs,"  it  is 
difficult  to  further  condense  his  thoughts  here.  Nevertheless,  in  order  to 
frame  Thoreau's  call  to  simplicity,  I  will  call  attention  to  three  specific 
ways  in  which  Thoreau  exhorts  us  to  simplicity  in  this  work:  in  business, 
in  distinguishing  needs  from  wants,  and  in  thinking. 

(a)  Business/Busyness 

One  area  in  which  Thoreau  asks  us  to  apply  simplicity  is  our 
"business."  "[T]here  is  nothing,  not  even  crime,  more  opposed  to 
poetry,  to  philosophy,  ay,  to  life  itself,  than  this  incessant  business"  (RP 
156).  This  simplification  of  business  takes  two  forms,  one  specific  and 
another  general. 

Specifically,  one  should  "get  [one's]  living  by  loving";  that  is,  a 
person  should  aim  at  finding  a  vocation  rather  than  a  career  (RP  160).5 
If  our  work  is  merely  a  means  of  securing  money,  we  have  been  cheated, 
for  money — and  most  of  the  things  it  buys — is  rarely  a  commodity 
worth  trading  one's  life  for.  "The  ways  by  which  you  may  get  money 
almost  without  exception  lead  downward.  To  have  done  anything  by 
which  you  earned  money  merely  is  to  have  been  truly  idle  or  worse.  If  the 
laborer  gets  no  more  the  wages  which  his  employer  pays  him,  he  is 
cheated,  he  cheats  himself  (RP  158).  Thoreau  points  out  that  most 
people  would  be  insulted  if  it  were  suggested  that  they  be  employed 
throwing  stones  over  a  wall  and  back  again.  Such  employment  would  be 
met  with  almost  universal  scorn  because  the  labor  is  without  purpose, 
"but  many  are  no  more  worthily  employed  now"  (RP  157).  Such  labor  is 
Sisyphean  in  the  true  sense.  Sisyphus  is  in  Hell,  not  because  of  the 
weight  of  the  rock,  or  the  steepness  of  the  hill,  or  the  darkness  of 
Hades,  but  because  his  labor  has  no  purpose.  Camus  notwithstanding, 
the  Greeks  knew  that  Hell  does  not  need  fire  or  thumbscrews — an 
eternally  meaningless  existence  is  a  more  than  adequate  torture. 

More  generally,  we  ought  to  reduce  our  business  qua  busyness, 
the  feeling  that  we  need  always  to  be  doing  something.  "I  wish  to 
suggest  that  a  man  may  be  very  industrious,  and  yet  not  spend  his  time 
well  (RP  160).  Most  of  the  illnesses  of  the  society  that  Thoreau  critiqued 
are  still  evident  today  and  many  have  worsened.  However,  perhaps  none 
has  become  as  acute  as  the  contemporary  manifestation  of  the  drive  to 
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remain  busy.6  This  busyness  is  evident  in  a  manic  work  ethic  character- 
ized by  one  of  the  longest  per-annum  work  loads  in  the  industrialized 
world,  a  problem  compounded  by  "working  lunches,"  and  "holidays" 
spent  returning  emails  and  cell  phone  calls  to  clients.  Modern  society 
recognizes  no  Sabbath,  religious  or  secular  (RP  156).  In  fact,  the  frenetic 
pace  of  work  influences  our  lives  more  deeply  than  we  might  imagine, 
and  even  when  we  do  take  time  off  work,  the  busyness  of  business  spills 
over  into  the  busyness  of  leisure.  "A  stereotyped  but  unconscious 
despair  is  concealed  even  under  what  are  called  the  games  and  amuse- 
ments of  mankind"  (Walden  8).7  The  on-the-go,  24/7  mania  that 
characterizes  much  of  our  contemporary  culture  would  strike  Thoreau 
as  a  depressing  exacerbation  of  the  problems  he  observed  in  his  own 
time. 

(b)  Needs  and  Wants 

The  second  area  where  Thoreau  suggests  we  simplify  our  lives 
is  closely  linked  to  the  first:  he  asks  us  to  distinguish  our  needs  from  our 
wants. 

Those  slight  labors  which  afford  me  a  livelihood,  and  by 
which  it  is  allowed  that  I  am  to  some  extent  serviceable  to 
my  contemporaries,  are  as  yet  commonly  a  pleasure  to  me, 
and  I  am  not  often  reminded  that  they  are  a  necessity.  So  far 
I  am  successful.  But  I  foresee  that  if  my  wants  should  be 
much  increased,  the  labor  required  to  supply  them  would  be- 
come a  drudgery.   (RP  1 60) 

We  know  from  Walden  that,  for  Thoreau,  human  needs  are  compara- 
tively few:  food,  shelter,  clothing,  and  fuel.  Everything  else  is,  strictly 
speaking,  a  want.  Needs  and  wants  are  both  purchased  with  the  same 
finite  commodity:  life.  We  cannot  forgo  needs,  as  they  are  essential  for 
the  maintenance  of  life.  However,  a  reduction  of  wants  is,  according  to 
Thoreau's  calculus,  directly  proportional  to  an  increase  in  life.  Having 
fewer  wants  means  spending  less  time  working  to  satisfy  those  wants. 
Less  time  working  means  a  greater  quantity  of  life,  in  the  sense  that  life  is 
spent  on  the  "essentials"  rather  than  on  the  acquisition  of  superfluities.8 
Because  there  are  fewer  hours  that  are  needlessly  "spent,"  more  of  one's 
life  remains  one's  own.  Less  time  working  also  means  a  greater  quality  of 
life.  "Most  men,  even  in  this  comparatively  free  country,  through  mere 
ignorance  and  mistake,  are  so  occupied  with  the  factitious  cares  and 
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superfluously  coarse  labors  of  life  that  its  finer  fruits  cannot  be  plucked 
by  them"  (Walden  6). 

(c)  Thinking 

The  third  sort  of  simplicity  that  Thoreau  asks  us  to  consider  in 
"Life  without  Principle"  is  related  to  our  thinking.  Again,  the  point  is  to 
remove  the  extraneous  or  superficial  in  order  to  make  room  for  the 
essential. 

Not  without  a  slight  shudder  at  the  danger,  I  often  perceive 
how  near  I  had  come  to  admitting  into  my  mind  the  details  of 
some  trivial  affair, — the  news  of  the  street;  and  I  am  aston- 
ished to  observe  how  willing  men  are  to  lumber  their  minds 
with  such  rubbish, — to  permit  idle  rumors  and  incidents  of 
the  most  insignificant  kind  to  intrude  on  ground  which  should 
be  sacred  to  thought.  Shall  the  mind  be  a  public  arena,  where 
the  affairs  of  the  street  and  the  gossip  of  the  tea-table  chiefly 
are  discussed?  Or  shall  it  be  a  quarter  of  heaven  itself, — a 
hypasthral  temple,  consecrated  to  the  service  of  gods?  (RP 
171) 

As  with  the  previous  examples  of  simplicity,  when  we  spend  time 
thinking  we  spend  life  and,  as  in  all  expenditures,  we  may  spend  our  life 
well  or  poorly.  Although  one  might  argue  that  we  are  capable  of 
thinking  while  engaging  in  other  activities,  trivial  thinking  harbors 
intrinsic  dangers  beyond  the  concession  to  busyness  that  multitasking 
would  no  doubt  represent  for  Thoreau.  Trivial  or  superficial  thinking  is 
habit- forming.  "I  believe  that  the  mind  can  be  permanendy  profaned  by 
the  habit  of  attending  to  trivial  things,  so  that  all  our  thoughts  shall  be 
tinged  with  triviality"  (RP  173).  Thoreau  insisted  that  the  trivial  thoughts 
and  voyeuristic  gossip  that  masqueraded  as  news,  culture  and  intellectual 
exchange  in  his  day  had  the  effect  of  habituating  the  mind  to  trivial  and 
superficial  thinking — the  "thoroughfare"  of  one's  soul  becoming 
"rutted"  by  the  repeated  movement  of  trivial  information  back  and 
forth — leaving  people  incapable  of  inward,  philosophic,  or  essential 
thinking  (RP  171-73).9 

However,  our  society  presents  us  with  substantial  challenges  to 
a  simple  life.  In  the  United  States,  any  reasonably  normal  person  has,  by 
the  time  she  is  old  enough  to  come  across  Thoreau's  work,  been 
thoroughly  conditioned  by  a  society  that  ceaselessly  promotes  the 
messages  that  "more  is  better"  and  "too  much  is  never  enough."  What, 
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then,  are  we  to  do?  "If  we  have  thus  desecrated  ourselves, — as  who  has 
not? — the  remedy  will  be  by  wariness  and  devotion  to  reconsecrate 
ourselves"  (RP  173).  Such  reconsecration  would  be  equally  well  directed 
at  our  compulsive  bus(i/y)ness,  our  tendency  to  over-indulge  our  wants, 
or  our  habits  of  trivial  thinking.  The  remedy  in  each  case  is  the  same: 
simplicity.  "The  only  cure  ...  is  a  rigid  economy,  a  stern  and  more  than 
Spartan  simplicity  of  life  and  elevation  of  purpose"  (Walden  92). 

(2)  Individuality 

These  three  calls  to  simplicity  would  present  an  unproblematic, 
if  challenging,  exhortation  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  the  call  to 
simplicity  is  matched  by  an  equally  strong  call  to  individuality  elsewhere 
in  Thoreau's  work.  Thoreau  does  think  that  simplicity  should  be  applied 
to  every  life;  however,  he  believes  with  equal  fervor  that  people  should 
embrace  and  cultivate  their  individuality.  Thus,  when  be  speaks  of 
avoiding  superfluities  in  favor  of  "adventuring  in  life,"  he  clarifies: 

I  do  not  speak  to  those  who  are  well  employed,  in  whatever  cir- 
cumstances, and  they  know  whether  they  are  well  employed  or  not, — 
but  mainly  to  the  mass  of  men  who  are  discontented,  and 
idly  complaining  of  the  hardness  of  their  lot  or  of  the  times, 
when  they  might  improve  them.   {Walden  16;  emphasis  mine) 

Moreover,  even  when  speaking  to  the  mass  of  discontented  people, 
those  living  lives  of  "quiet  desperation,"  Thoreau  is  not  out  to  convince 
them  to  emulate  him. 

I  would  not  have  any  one  adopt  my  mode  of  living  on  any  ac- 
count; for. . .  I  desire  that  there  may  be  as  many  different  per- 
sons in  the  world  as  possible;  but  I  would  have  each  one  be 
very  careful  to  find  out  and  pursue  his  own  way,  and  not  his  fa- 
ther's or  his  mother's  or  his  neighbor's  instead.  (Walden  71, 
emphasis  in  original) 

The  last  thing  Thoreau  wanted  was  a  gaggle  of  disciples  setting  up  camp 
near  Walden  Pond.  Rather,  he  hoped  that  others  would  follow  his 
example  and  simplify  their  own  lives  in  their  own  way  so  that  they, 
emerging  as  individuals,  could  find  their  own  truth. 

Therefore,  in  one  sense,  simplicity  itself  is  not  the  goal;  it  is 
merely  a  tool  for  the  forging  or  unearthing  of  an  individual.  Thoreau 
wants  simplicity,  not,  or  not  primarily,  for  simplicity's  sake,  but  for  the 
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cleansing  effect  it  has.  It  is  through  simplicity  that  we  win  our  individu- 
ality. 10  Thoreau's  own  retreat  to  Walden  Pond  attests  to  his  conviction 
that  salvation  is  in  large  measure  an  individual  affair,  and  his  retreat 
speaks  as  much  to  his  desire  for  individuality  as  his  faith  in  simplicity. 
"Every  man  is  tasked  to  make  his  life,  even  in  its  details,  worthy  of  the 
contemplation  of  his  most  elevated  and  critical  hour"  (Walden  90).  But 
while  this  task  is  common  to  all  people,  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
undertaken  is  not. 

(3)  "A  High  and  Earnest  Purpose" 

A  problem  arises  at  this  point  for  any  reasonably  curious  reader: 
the  call  to  simplicity  and  the  call  to  individuality  seem  to  contradict  each 
other.  On  the  one  hand,  "simplify,  simplify"  is  an  imperative  directed  at 
all  persons,  implying  that  we  all  ought  to  simplify  our  lives.  On  the  other 
hand,  Thoreau  affirms  the  radical  singularity  of  all  persons.  "Nature  and 
human  life  are  as  various  as  our  several  constitutions.  Who  shall  say 
what  prospect  life  offers  to  another?"  {Walden  10).  How  are  we  to 
reconcile  a  universal  call  to  simplicity  with  the  radical  individuality  that  is 
a  hallmark  of  Thoreau's  thought? 

One  answer  can  be  found  by  reading  a  seemingly  unrelated  pas- 
sage from  "Life  Without  Principle"  in  the  context  of  Thoreau's  other 
writing. 

Lieutenant  Herndon,  whom  our  Government  sent  to  explore 
the  Amazon,  and,  it  is  said,  to  extend  the  area  of  Slavery,  ob- 
served that  there  was  wanting  there  "an  industrious  and  active 
population,  who  know  what  the  comforts  of  life  are,  and  who 
have  artificial  wants  to  draw  out  the  great  resources  of  the 
country."  But  what  are  the  "artificial  wants"  to  be  encour- 
aged? Not  the  love  of  luxuries,  like  the  tobacco  and  slaves  of, 
I  believe,  his  native  Virginia,  nor  the  ice  and  granite  and  other 
material  wealth  of  our  native  New  England;  nor  are  "the  great 
resources  of  a  country"  that  fertility  or  barrenness  of  soil 
which  produces  these.  The  chief  want,  in  every  State  that  I 
have  been  into,  was  a  high  and  earnest  purpose  in  its  inhabi- 
tants.  (RP  176-77) 

How  does  this  throw  light  on  the  paradox  of  simplicity  and  individual- 
ity? The  key  lies  in  the  "chief  want"  of  every  state:  a  high  and  earnest 
purpose.  I  should  begin  by  clarifying  that,  while  Thoreau  appears  to  be 
making  a  social  or  political  point,  it  is  reasonable  to  read  "state"  as 
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referring  to  the  "state  of  an  individual"  as  well  as  a  political  state.  The 
phrase  itself  refers  to  the  high  and  earnest  purpose  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  state,  not  that  of  the  state  itself.  Thoreau  writes  in  similar  terms 
when  he  asks,  in  Walden,  after  the  "chief  end  of  man"  and  "elevated 
purpose"  (Walden  8,  91;  52).  Speaking  of  the  individual  as  a  sovereign 
state  occurs  elsewhere  in  Thoreau's  work.  For  example,  he  considers 
himself  an  explorer  and  traveler;  however,  he  makes  this  claim  in  the 
contexts  of  a  life  lived  for  the  most  part  in  and  around  Concord.  He 
claims  to  have  "traveled  a  great  deal. . .  in  Concord,"  indicating  his 
travels  are  internal  rather  than  external,  and  he  exhorts  his  reader  to 
"Explore  thyself  {Walden  4,  322). » 

What  does  Africa,  —what  does  the  West  stand  for?  Is  not  our 
own  interior  white  on  the  chart?  ...  Is  it  the  source  of  the 
Nile,  or  the  Niger,  or  the  Mississippi,  or  a  North- West  Pas- 
sage around  this  continent,  that  we  would  find?  Are  those 
the  problems  which  most  concern  mankind?  ...  Be  rather 
the  Mungo  Park,  the  Lewis  and  Clarke  and  Frobisher,  of 
your  own  streams  and  oceans;  explore  your  own  higher  lati- 
tudes ...  be  a  Columbus  to  whole  new  continents  and 
worlds  within  you,  opening  new  channels,  not  of  trade,  but 
of  thought.  (Walden  321) 

If  we  place  these  considerations  alongside  the  passages  in  which  he 
argues  that  labor  without  purpose  is  insulting  and  will,  famously,  lead  to 
a  life  of  "quiet  desperation"  (RP  157,  Walden  8),  it  becomes  clear  that  the 
"chief  want"  of  all  persons  is  a  "high  and  earnest  purpose,"  that  is,  a 
meaningful  existence.  As  Thoreau  put  it,  "[w]hen  [a  person]  has 
obtained  those  things  which  are  necessary  to  life,  there  is  another 
alternative  than  to  obtain  the  superfluities;  and  that  is  to  adventure  on 
life  now,  his  vacation  from  humbler  toil  having  commenced"  (Walden 
15).  Wrien  bare  existence  is  at  stake,  survival  tends  to  occupy  one's 
energy.  However,  once  a  person  has  enough  to  eat,  her  next  concern  is 
not  better  food,  but  meaning  in  her  life. 

In  Walden,  Thoreau  lists  our  actual  needs:  food,  shelter,  clothing, 
and  fuel.  Everything  else  is  a  want,  not  a  need.  Strictly  speaking,  all 
wants  are  "artificial" — because  they  are  not  needs — however,  some 
wants  are  more  artificial  than  others.  How  are  we  to  distinguish  "good" 
wants  from  "bad"  wants,  the  less  artificial  from  the  more  artificial? 
Remember,  "the  chief  want  of  any  [person] ...  is  a  high  and  earnest  purpose" 
(RP  111).  How  does  one  distinguish  needs  from  wants,  and  acceptable 
wants  from  unacceptable  wants?  Needs  are  necessary  for  life  and  so  can 
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be  identified  though  simplification.  To  use  a  somewhat  absurd  example, 
try  holding  your  breath.  Most  people  will  find  in  2-4  minutes  that, 
indeed,  oxygen  is  a  necessity.  Anything  that  is  not  a  necessity  is  a  want. 
However,  we  can  roughly  distinguish  between  acceptable  wants  and 
unacceptable  wants  in  the  following  way:  acceptable  wants  facilitate  our 
high  and  earnest  purpose,  unacceptable  wants  do  not.  The  chief  want — 
each  person's  individual  answer  to  the  question  of  life's  meaning,  her 
"high"  purpose,  her  vocation — allows  a  person  to  place  all  other  wants 
in  a  rough  hierarchy.  Why  did  Thoreau  bring  books,  journals,  pencils, 
and  lamps  along  on  his  grand  adventure  in  simplicity?  Because  while 
these  things  are  not  necessary  in  the  strict  sense,  they  are  necessary  for  a 
man  pursuing  the  vocation  of  philosopher  or  thinker;  that  is  to  say, 
these  things  were  acceptable  wants  for  Henry  David  Thoreau. 

Of  course,  determining  the  necessities  of  life  is  a  fairly  straight- 
forward process  using  the  tool  of  simplicity — if  you  cannot  live  without 
something,  it  is  a  necessity.  However,  distinguishing  acceptable  wants 
from  unacceptable  wants  is  a  bit  trickier.  Yes,  acceptable  wants  contrib- 
ute to  one's  vocation,  and  so  refer  back  to  the  simplicity  of  business. 
However,  Thoreau's  insistence  on  individuality  means  that  each  individ- 
ual, and  only  that  individual,  determines  what  counts  as  a  vocation  and, 
given  that  vocation,  what  wants  are  acceptable  and  unacceptable.  This, 
of  course,  is  a  bit  like  the  proverbial  fox  guarding  the  henhouse.  Even  if 
we  assume  that  people  have  identified  a  high  or  noble  vocation  rather 
than  a  low  or  base  one,  we  are  far  too  likely  to  go  easy  on  ourselves 
when  assessing  what  really  contributes  to  and  what  detracts  from  our 
vocation.  A  rare  few  are  too  self  critical;  most  people  are  not  self-critical 
enough. 


II.  Aristotelian  Virtue  Ethics 

Readers  acquainted  with  Aristotle's  Nicomachean  Hthics  will  no 
doubt  recognize  a  similarity  between  my  characterization  of  Thoreau's 
individual  simplicity  and  Aristode's  treatment  of  moral  virtue,  and  this  is 
no  accident.  Simplicity  is  Thoreau's  cardinal  virtue  because  it  allows  for 
the  development  of  the  other  virtues,  especially  perhaps  those  he  holds 
most  dear:  individuality  and  integrity;  and  it  is  a  virtue  that  is  articulated 
on  fundamentally  Aristotelian  lines.12  While  the  treatment  of  simplicity 
in  Thoreau's  work  is  certainly  capable  of  standing  on  its  own,  our 
understanding  of  simplicity  as  a  virtue  can  be  significandy  enhanced  by 
reference  to  five  basic  insights  of  the  Nicomachean  Tithics. 
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First,  Aristotle  famously  points  out  that  moral  virtues — virtues 
such  as  courage  and  temperance — are  not  innate  characteristics,  but  are 
states  of  character  developed  through  habituation  (hexis).  No  one  is 
born  courageous  or  temperate.  We  become  courageous  by  practicing 
courage  and  temperate  by  practicing  temperance. 

Second,  the  precise  actions  issuing  from  such  virtuous  charac- 
ters cannot  be  defined  in  advance.  It  is  as  foolish  to  expect  mathematical 
precision  in  a  discussion  of  poetry  as  it  is  to  accept  poetic  approxima- 
tions in  attempting  to  prove  a  mathematical  conjecture.13  A  discussion 
of  virtue  is  "adequate  if  it  has  as  much  clearness  as  the  subject-matter 
admits  of,  for  precision  is  not  to  be  sought  for  alike  in  all  discussions 
(Aristotle  2-3).  Although  virtue  cannot  be  exacdy  prescribed,  we  can  say 
that  it  is  "destroyed  by  excess  or  defect,  and  preserved  by  the  mean."  All 
moral  virtues  are  means  between  two  extremes  (or  vices).  Moral  virtue 
operates  on  a  sort  of  "Goldilocks  Principle."  How  does  Goldilocks 
evaluate  things?  She  avoids  extremes.  Too  big;  too  small;  just  right.  Too 
hot;  too  cold;  just  right.  The  Goldilocks  Principle  works  well  for 
illustrating  some  of  Aristode's  other  claims  about  virtue  as  well.  Goldi- 
locks not  only  avoids  extremes,  she  looks  for  what  "fits"  her.  A  bed  too 
big  for  Goldilocks  might  be  just  right  for  me,  and  porridge  just  right  for 
Goldilocks  might  be  too  hot  for  me.  Aristotle  is  well  aware  of  this 
variability,  pointing  out  "the  master  of  any  art  [including  a  given  virtue] 
avoids  excess  and  defect,  but  seeks  the  intermediate  and  chooses  this — 
the  intermediate  not  in  the  object^  but  relative  to  uP  (37;  emphasis  mine).14 

However,  it  is  not  too  hard  to  see  the  difficulty  here.  If  virtue  is 
indefinable,  grasped  by  perception,  and  relative  to  the  individual,  how 
are  we  are  to  avoid  relativism?15  What  is  to  keep  a  coward  or  glutton 
from  evaluating  her  life  and  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  her  actions 
are  virtuous,  because  she  feels,  from  her  perspective,  that  she  is  asserting 
herself  reasonably  and  indulging  herself  moderately?  Aristode  is  well 
aware  of  this  problem. 

Therefore — the  third  relevant  insight — Aristotle  does  not  mean 
to  make  us  unimpeachable  judges  of  our  own  virtue,  which  would  be 
like  having  the  fox  guard  the  henhouse.  Rather,  he  qualifies  all  the 
individual  variability  that  characterizes  the  virtuous  mean  by  asserting 
that  the  mean  must  be  one  that  is  reasonably  determined.  "Virtue,  then, 
is  a  state  of  character  concerned  with  choice,  lying  in  a  mean,  i.e.,  a 
mean  relative  to  us,  this  being  determined  by  a  rational  principle,  and  by 
that  principle  by  which  the  man  of  practical  wisdom  would  determine 
it"  (39).  The  man,  or  woman,  of  practical  wisdom  (phronimos)  can,  in  a 
loose  sense,  be  thought  of  as  an  expert  in  and  model  of  virtue.  This 
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person's  character  is  disposed  to  choose  the  virtuous  mean  and  she  has 
full}'  developed  her  practical  wisdom  (phronesis),  which  allows  her  to 
choose  the  best  means  to  achieving  the  end  of  virtuous  living.  Phronesis 
is  the  ability  to  "deliberate  well  about  what  is  good  and  expedient... 
[the]  sorts  of  things  that  conduce  to  the  good  life  in  general."  It  is  a 
"true  and  reasoned  state  of  capacity  to  act  with  regard  to  the  things  that 
are  good  or  bad  for  man"  (142).  Thus,  phronesis  allows  a  person  to  make 
good  judgments  with  respect  to  human  conduct.  Anyone  can  follow  a 
rule  in  situations  that  are,  at  least  relatively,  clear-cut.  Phronesis  comes 
into  its  own  in  the  messy  situations  of  ethical  ambiguity.  The  person 
with  practical  wisdom  is  able  to  judge  correctly  with  respect  to  choices 
in  particular  circumstances  that  do  not  fall  neatly  under  general  rules  for 
moral  conduct.  In  a  situation  when  two  ethical  guidelines  come  into 
conflict — as  when  Antigone  must  decide  whether  or  not  to  bury 
Polynices — it  is  the  person  of  practical  wisdom  who  will  be  able  to 
choose  well. 

Fourth,  there  is  a  distinction  between  a  virtuous  act  committed 
by  virtuous  person  and  virtuous  act  committed  by  any  other  person. 
Part  of  the  difference  lies  in  how  the  agent  feels  during  the  commission 
of  the  act. 

We  must  take  as  a  sign  of  states  of  character  the  pleasure  or 
pain  that  supervenes  on  the  acts;  for  the  man  who  abstains 
from  bodily  pleasure  and  delights  in  this  very  fact  is  temper- 
ate, while  the  man  who  is  annoyed  at  it  is  self-indulgent,  and 
he  who  stands  his  ground  against  things  that  are  terrible  and 
delights  in  this  or  at  least  is  not  pained  is  brave,  while  the  man 
who  is  pained  is  a  coward.   (31-32) 

So,  the  pleasure  or  pain  accompanying  an  action  indicates  the  character 
of  the  actor.  A  virtuous  person  takes  pleasure  in  virtuous  acts  and  is 
pained  by  vicious  acts.  Conversely,  a  vicious  person  takes  pleasure  in 
vicious  acts  and  is  pained  by  virtuous  acts.16 

However,  despite  Aristotle's  attempts  to  circumscribe  virtue, 
the  practical  and  normative  difficulties  of  this  position,  which  ask  us  to 
aim  for  the  middle  path  while  insisting  that  the  middle  path  cannot  be 
precisely  defined,  are  substantial.  It  is  difficult  indeed  to  hit  a  specific 
target  ("it  is  possible  to  fail  in  many  ways. . .  while  to  succeed  is  possible 
only  in  one  way"  [38])  when  its  location  is  only  known  generally  ("we 
must  be  content  [in  speaking  of  virtue]  to  indicate  the  truth  roughly  and 
in  outline...  speaking  about  things  that  are  only  for  the  most  part  true, 
and  with  premises  of  the  same  kind,  to  reach  conclusions  that  are  no 
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better"  [3]).  What  is  the  likelihood  of  throwing  a  bull's-eye  on  a  dart- 
board  in  a  dark  room  when  all  you  know  is  that  the  dartboard  is 
"somewhere  on  the  north  wall"?  Aristotie  appreciates  the  difficulties 
associated  with  becoming  virtuous: 

...  it  is  no  easy  task  to  be  good  For  in  everything  it  is  no  easy 
task  to  find  the  middle  ...  so,  too,  anyone  can  get  angry — that 
is  easy — or  give  and  spend  money;  but  to  do  this  to  the  right 
person,  to  the  right  extent,  at  the  right  time,  with  the  right 
motive,  and  in  the  right  way,  that  is  not  for  everyone,  nor  is  it 
easy;  wherefore  goodness  is  both  rare  and  laudable  and  noble. 
(45) 

Fortunately  for  the  reader,  Aristotie  supplies  us  with  several  useful 
"aiming  instructions"  for  trying  to  hit  the  virtuous  mean,  which  together 
comprise  the  fifth  and  final  point  of  interest.  First,  in  aiming  for  the 
mean  one  should  avoid  the  more  contrary  extreme.  For  example, 
courage  is  about  confronting  dangers  and  so  is  closer  to  rashness  than  to 
cowardice.  When  in  doubt,  steer  a  bit  closer  to  the  Scylla  of  rashness 
than  to  the  Charybdis  of  cowardice.17  Second,  in  aiming  for  the  mean 
one  should  take  into  account  one's  own  tendencies  or  inclinations.  If 
one  tends  to  be  timorous,  one  should  move  a  bit  closer  to  rashness;  if 
one  is  inclined  to  reckless  actions,  one  should  move  a  bit  closer  to 
cowardice.  Finally,  in  seeking  to  hit  the  virtuous  mean,  one  should  be 
wary  of  pleasure.  Why?  Because  if  we  are  seeking  to  habituate  ourselves 
to  the  virtuous  mean  we  are,  presumably,  not  yet  virtuous.  While  it  is 
true  that  a  virtuous  person  takes  pleasure  in  virtuous  acts,  the  vicious 
person  takes  pleasure  in  vicious  acts.  If  the  vicious  person  does  what 
feels  good,  she  will  only  further  habituate  herself  to  vice.  If,  for  example, 
a  person  is  slothful  (a  vicious  extreme)  and  decides  to  attempt  to 
become  physically  fit  (a  virtuous  mean),  her  first  attempts  to  exercise 
will  be  painful  and  unpleasant,  while  refraining  from  activity  brings 
pleasure.  It  is  not  until  one  achieves  a  state  of  physical  fitness  that 
exercise  becomes  a  pleasant  activity. 


III.  The  Virtue  of  Simplicity 

Cafaro's  well-developed  and  careful  reading  offers  an  excellent 
argument  that  Thoreau  is  fruitfully  read  as  a  virtue  ethicist.  In  addition, 
however,  there  are  several  places  where  we  can  find  more  or  less  explicit 
warrant  for  such  a  reading  in  Walden  itself.  For  example,  after  devising  a 
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method  of  determining  the  depth  of  the  local  ponds  through  observa- 
tion of  the  shoreline  and  contours  of  the  pond  in  question,  Thoreau 
claims,  "What  I  have  observed  of  the  pond  is  no  less  true  in  ethics."18 

[D]raw  lines  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  aggregate 
of  a  man's  particular  daily  behaviors  and  waves  of  life  into  his 
coves  and  inlets,  and  where  they  intersect  will  be  the  height  or 
depth  of  his  character.  Perhaps  we  need  only  to  know  how  his 
shores  trend  and  his  adjacent  country  or  circumstances,  to  in- 
fer his  depth  and  concealed  bottom.  If  he  is  surrounded  by 
mountainous  circumstances,  an  Achillean  shore,  whose  peaks 
overshadow  and  are  reflected  in  his  bosom,  they  suggest  a 
corresponding  depth  in  him.  But  a  low  and  smooth  shore 
proves  him  shallow  on  that  side.   (Walden  291) 

The  relation  between  a  person's  "shoreline"  (i.e.,  her  patterns  of 
behavior)  and  her  "depth"  (i.e.,  her  character)  is  "not  whimsical." 
Rather,  a  person's  character  is  shaped  by  her  daily  behaviors,  and 
changes  in  the  topography  of  her  shore  (i.e.,  changes  of  behavior)  will 
cause  a  corresponding  change  her  depth  (i.e.,  character).  However,  while 
it  is  legitimate  to  think  of  Thoreau  as  an  idiosyncratic,  poetic,  American 
virtue  ethicist,  it  is  worth  a  moment  to  flesh  out  the  important  conver- 
gences and  divergences  between  Aristotle's  treatment  of  moral  virtue 
and  Thoreau's  position. 

(1)  Divergences 

Despite  the  parallels,  despite  Cafaro's  work,  and  despite  my 
argument  that  Aristotle's  view  of  moral  virtue  is  a  useful  foil  for 
Thoreau's  meditations  on  simplicity,  there  are  certain  inescapable 
differences  between  these  two  accounts.  The  most  fundamental 
discrepancy  has  to  deal  with  a  cornerstone  of  the  argument:  Aristotle's 
appeal  to  the  phronimos  is  antithetical  to  Thoreau's  philosophy.  This  is 
quite  problematic  because,  as  we  have  seen,  the  idea  of  the  phronimos  is 
central  to  Aristotle's  response  to  the  charge  of  relativism.  While  Tho- 
reau might  well  appreciate  the  concept  ofphronesis,  he  would  be  opposed 
to  the  notion  of  a  phronimos.  For  example,  while  he  certainly  has  an 
appreciation  for  the  lessons  of  experience,  it  is  always  his  own  experience 
to  which  he  refers. 

Age  is  no  better,  hardly  so  well,  qualified  for  an  instructor  as 
youth,  for  it  has  not  profited  so  much  as  it  has  lost ....  Prac- 
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tically,  the  old  have  no  very  important  advice  to  give  the 
young,  their  own  experience  has  been  so  partial,  and  their 
lives  have  been  such  miserable  failures  ....  I  have  lived 
some  thirty  years  on  this  planet,  and  I  have  yet  to  hear  the 
first  syllable  of  valuable  or  even  earnest  advice  from  my  sen- 
iors. They  have  told  me  nothing,  and  probably  cannot  tell  me 
any  thing,  to  the  purpose.  Here  is  life,  an  experiment  to  a 
great  extent  untried  by  me;  but  it  does  not  avail  me  that  they 
have  tried  it.  (Wa/den  S-9)19 

In  contrast,  Aristode  is  always  turning  to  the  example  of  other  virtuous 
people  in  his  community,  a  pattern  he  repeats  in  his  attempt  to  circum- 
scribe phronesir.  "Regarding  practical  wisdom  we  shall  get  at  the  truth  by 
considering  who  are  the  persons  we  credit  with  it"  (142).20  Aristode 
thinks  the  community  is  an  ally  in  attempting  to  live  a  good  life; 
however,  while  Thoreau  is  no  misanthrope,  he  is  convinced  that  his 
society  is  a  bad  influence  and  an  obstacle  to  living  well.  Thoreau  simply 
lacks  the  bedrock  faith  that  Aristode  has  in  his  community.  "The  greater 
part  of  what  my  neighbors  call  good  I  believe  in  my  soul  to  be  bad,  and 
if  I  repent  of  any  thing,  it  is  very  likely  to  be  my  good  behavior.  What 
demon  possessed  me  that  I  behaved  so  well?"  (Walden  10).  This  lack  of 
faith  in  community,  and  therefore  in  the  community's  role  model  for 
living  well  (the  phronimos),  means  that  Thoreau  cannot  accept  Aristode's 
response  to  the  charge  of  relativism.  However,  before  we  turn  to 
Thoreau's  response  to  this  difficulty,  we  should  briefly  point  out  other 
ways  that  Aristotle's  account  of  moral  virtue  can  shed  light  on  Thoreau's 
call  to  simplicity  and  individuality. 

(2)  Convergences 

First,  while  it  is  clear  Thoreau  believes  that  all  people  should 
apply  simplicity  in  their  lives,  he  insists  with  equal  fervor  on  the  individ- 
ual application  of  this  universal  principle.  Simplicity,  like  moral  virtue  on 
the  Aristotelian  account,  is  relative  to  each  of  us.  "There  are  as  many 
ways  [of  living]  as  there  can  be  drawn  radii  from  one  centre"  {Walden 
11).  The  simplicity  of  a  bachelor  is,  and  should  be,  different  than  the 
simplicity  of  a  married  father  of  six.  Perhaps  this  seems  obvious  enough, 
for  at  the  very  least  a  parent  must  care  for  the  basic  (i.e.,  simple)  needs 
of  his  or  her  children.  However,  as  we  saw  in  the  course  of  distinguish- 
ing needs  from  wants,  and  acceptable  wants  from  unacceptable  wants, 
simplicity  is  universal  good  that  is  applied  differently  in  every  individual 
life.    Thus,    the   bachelor-teacher,    the    bachelor-philosopher,    and    the 
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bachelor- farmer  each  have  different  sorts  of  simplicity.  Indeed,  two 
bachelor-philosophers  would,  as  two  distinct  individuals,  apply  and 
exhibit  simplicity  in  different  ways.  As  Thoreau  says,  "I  would  not  stand 
between  any  man  and  his  genius;  and  to  him  who  does  [that]  which  I 
decline,  with  his  whole  heart  and  soul  and  life,  I  would  say,  Persevere, 
even  if  the  world  call  it  doing  evil,  as  it  is  most  likely  they  will"  (Walden 
73).21 

Second,  it  is  also  clear  that  simplicity  is  not  an  absolute  good. 
Take  Thoreau's  case.  Why  did  he  simplify?  Why  did  he  go  to  the  woods? 
He  did  not  seek  simplicity  for  simplicity's  sake.  "My  purpose  in  going  to 
Walden  Pond  was  not  to  live  cheaply  nor  to  live  dearly  there,  but  to 
transact  some  private  business  with  the  fewest  obstacles  (Walden  19-20). 

I  went  to  the  woods  because  I  wished  to  live  deliberately,  to 
front  only  the  essential  facts  of  life,  and  see  if  I  could  not 
learn  what  it  had  to  teach,  and  not,  when  I  came  to  die,  dis- 
cover that  I  had  not  lived.  I  did  not  wish  to  live  what  was  not 
life,  living  is  so  dear;  nor  did  I  wish  to  practise  resignation, 
unless  it  was  quite  necessary.  I  wanted  to  live  deep  and  suck 
out  all  the  marrow  of  life,  to  live  so  sturdily  and  Spartan-like 
as  to  put  to  rout  all  that  was  not  life,  to  cut  a  broad  swath  and 
shave  close,  to  drive  life  into  a  corner,  and  reduce  it  to  its 
lowest  terms {Walden  90-91) 

Simplicity,  then,  is  a  tool  for  self- discovery,  for  becoming  an  individual, 
and,  if  I  may  be  so  bold,  for  enlightenment. 

So  simplicity  does  not  trump  all  other  values.  It  is  not  the  case 
that  a  person  ought  to  eliminate  from  her  life  everything  that  is  not 
required  for  the  sustenance  of  it.  In  other  words,  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
too  much  simplicity.  Moreover,  it  should  be  clear  to  even  the  most 
superficial  reader  of  Thoreau  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  too  little 
simplicity.  It  follows,  then,  that  simplicity  is  a  mean  situated  between  the 
extremes  of  'rigid,'  'extreme,'  or  'inhuman'  asceticism  and  'excess,' 
'unjustified  surplus,'  or  'unreflective  consumption.'  The  excessive  vice  is 
characterized  by  the  reduction  of  life  to  bare  existence  and  no  more, 
denying  oneself  even  the  acceptable  wants  that  facilitate  one's  high  and 
earnest  purpose,  while  the  deficient  vice  is  typified,  perhaps,  by  the 
increasingly  common  drive  for  ever  more  conspicuous  consumption 
wedded  to  a  disposable  view  of  goods.22 

Perhaps  predictably,  the  virtue  of  simplicity  does  not  lie  equidis- 
tant between  the  vices  of  rigid  asceticism  and  unreflective  consumption. 
Thoreau  tells  us  that  simplicity  is  about  slowing  down  one's  business 
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and  busyness,  about  reducing  one's  wants,  and  about  thinking  slowly 
and  deeply.  Simplicity  shuns  superfluities  and  superficialities;  it  is  about 
consuming  and  accumulating  less,  as  little  as  possible.  Therefore, 
simplicity  is  certainly  a  virtue  that  lies  much  closer  to  one  extreme  than 
to  the  other.  Just  as  courage  is  closer  to  rashness  than  it  is  to  cowardice, 
simplicity  is  closer  to  austerity  than  it  is  to  excess. 

(3)  Applications 

Given  that  following  Thoreau's  call  to  simplify  is  more  prob- 
lematic than  following  Aristode's  advice  about  moral  virtue — insofar  as 
Thoreau  would  refuse  the  grounding  provided  by  the  phronimos — we  are 
in  even  greater  need  of  guidelines  for  seeking  simplicity.  However, 
Aristotle  can  help  us  with  this  problem  as  well.  The  "aiming  instruc- 
tions" enumerated  in  the  Nicomachean  Ethics  are  as  applicable  to  Tho- 
reau's account  of  simplicity  as  they  are  to  Aristode's  treatment  of 
courage.  Even  without  a  phronimos  proper,  these  guidelines  will  help  us  in 
our  own  evaluation  of  our  own  simplicity — although  the  problems  of 
honesty  with  oneself  and  lack  of  transparency  in  critical  introspection 
remain. 

First,  in  aiming  at  a  virtuous  mean,  one  should  avoid  the  more 
extreme  vice.  Simplicity  is  clearly  much  more  like  asceticism  than  it  is 
like  excess;  therefore,  all  people  should  steer  closer  to  the  former  state 
of  character  when  seeking  simplicity.  When  in  doubt,  simplify. 

Second,  in  cultivating  the  virtue  of  simplicity,  we  should  take 
into  account  our  own  inclinations.  With  very,  very  few  exceptions,  the 
inclination  of  every  contemporary  adult  in  the  industrialized  world  is  to 
assume  that  "more  is  better,"  that  fulfillment  could  be  purchased  with 
just  a  bit  more  money,  a  slightly  bigger  house  in  a  slightly  better 
neighborhood,  etc.  This  guideline  is  likely  the  most  challenging,  because 
it  requires  that  a  person  be  completely,  brutally  honest  with  herself.  It  is 
far  too  easy  to  criticize  the  conspicuous  consumption  of  a  billionaire  or 
a  millionaire  with  the  implied  assertion  that  the  consumption  patterns  of 
middle  class,  or  even  working  class,  Americans  are  normal.  However,  if 
one  looks  at  other  cultures  it  is  all  too  clear  that  American  patterns  of 
consumption  are  far  from  normal  (although,  unfortunately,  "American" 
patterns  of  consumption  are  in  danger  of  becoming  "human"  patterns 
of  consumption).  Western  Europe,  most  of  North  America,  and  the 
more  affluent  populations  of  Asia  have  already  embraced  American 
patterns  of  consumption,  and  much  of  the  rest  of  the  world  aspires  to 
do    so.    However,    despite    this    alarming   trend,    those   who    embrace 
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American  patterns  of  consumption  do  not  report  significantly  greater 
senses  of  well-being.  After  meeting  fairly  basic  needs  such  as  food, 
shelter,  health  care,  etc.,  more  money  and  more  goods  simply  do  not 
correlate  to  greater  human  flourishing.  All  this  means  that  we  ought  to 
be  a  litde  more  self-critical  in  our  introspection,  and  a  little  more 
suspicious  of  the  degree  to  which  we  all  have  been  seduced  by  con- 
spicuous consumption.23 

Finally,  we  ought  to  beware  of  pleasure.  Clearly  this  guideline 
goes  hand  in  hand  with  an  honest  self-assessment  of  one's  inclinations, 
which,  we  just  said,  are  almost  invariably  toward  more  rather  than  less. 
Simplicity  may  seem  unpleasant  at  first,  as  one  feels  that  one  is  denying 
oneself  legitimate  wants.  When  one  begins  to  simplify,  the  simpler  life 
will  generally  feel  too  austere  because  one's  character  and  one's  prefer- 
ences have  not  yet  adjusted  to  the  virtuous  mean.  People  who  give  up 
their  televisions  will  miss  the  programs  they  used  to  watch,  or  the  social 
aspects  of  watching  with  friends  and  talking  about  the  programs.  People 
who  choose  to  work  less  will  miss  their  former  income  and  the  luxuries 
that  it  bought  them.  However,  as  in  the  case  of  developing  other  virtues, 
a  person  will  adjust  to  her  new  patterns  of  behavior  and  come  to  take 
pleasure  in  them.  Therefore,  if  we  are  trying  to  simplify  and  if  we  are 
honest  with  ourselves  about  our  own  tendencies,  strong  or  weak,  to  buy 
into  conspicuous  consumption,  then  we  will  be  very,  very  suspicious  any 
time  we  take  pleasure  in  the  simplicity  of  our  lives.  It  is  just  too  likely 
that  we  are  justifying  some  unjustifiable  excess  because  it  feels  right,  and 
that  it  feels  right  because  we  have  not  yet  hit  the  virtuous  mean  of 
simplicity. 

(4)  Phronesis  Without  a  Phronimos? 

The  vision  of  simplicity  as  a  mean  relative  to  the  individual 
certainly  seems  to  translate  well  from  Aristotle  to  Thoreau,  but  we  are 
left  in  the  latter  case  with  the  difficult  problems  associated  with  relativ- 
ism. While  a  few  people  would  be  unnecessarily  severe  when  judging 
which  aspects  of  their  life  need  to  be  simplified,  the  vast  majority  of 
people  would  be  lax,  either  through  greed  or  blindness,  to  the  point  of 
absurdity.  Can  any  version  of  simplicity  count  as  virtuous?  Or  is  there  a 
rational  standard  to  which  simplicity  must  conform?  If  so,  who  or  what 
is  the  arbiter  of  this  standard?  I've  argued  that  Thoreau  would  not 
countenance  anyone  else  as  the  arbiter  of  virtue,  but  perhaps  Thoreau 
himself  is  such  an  authority.  One  might  infer  as  much  when  Cafaro 
points  out  that  Thoreau  casts  himself  "as  the  hero  in  Walden"  in  order  to 
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"identify  the  real  challenges  facing  him  and  his  contemporaries" 
(Thoreau's  Uving  'Ethics  21).  However,  while  Thoreau's  prose  is  clearly 
judgmental  I  think  that  the  preceding  account  suggests  that  Thoreau  is 
not  setting  himself  up  as  either  an  arbiter  or  phronimos.  He  wants  his 
readers  to  find  their  own  ways.  At  most,  Thoreau  intends  his  account  of 
life  at  Walden  Pond  to  be  an  example  that  inspires  others  rather  than  an 
example  for  emulation  by  others. 

Although  there  are  likely  several  creative  solutions  to  this  prob- 
lem, Thoreau  would  not,  I  think,  appeal  to  any  of  them.  Rather,  he 
would  embrace  the  ambiguity  and  individuality  of  the  choice,  even  at  the 
risk  of  relativism.  "If  a  man  does  not  keep  pace  with  his  companions, 
perhaps  it  is  because  he  hears  a  different  drummer.  Let  him  step  to  the 
music  which  he  hears,  however  measured  or  far  away"  {Walden  326). 
Who,  other  than  the  individual  in  question,  can  tell  a  person  whether  or 
not  she  is  well  employed?  If  she  enjoys  tax  preparation,  cold-call 
telemarketing,  or  working  100  hour  weeks,  who  should  gainsay  her? 
Simplicity  of  thought  dictates  that  we  mind  our  own  business  with 
respect  to  many  of  these  questions,  and  it  is  not  our  duty  or  our  place  to 
dictate  the  course  of  others'  lives.24 

This  is  not  to  say  that  Thoreau  would  agree  with  the  person  in 
question,  approve  of  her  path,  or  admire  her  choice.  No.  People,  either 
individuals  or  large  groups,  are  all  too  likely  to  mistake  the  wrong  path 
for  the  right  one  simply  because  it  is  well- traveled.  The  fact  that  a 
person  appears  happy  and  thinks  she  has  found  her  vocation  does  not 
mean  she  has  in  fact  struck  the  mean.  This  is  why  the  familiar  translation 
of  eudaimonia  (the  goal  of  human  existence  according  to  Aristotle)  as 
"happiness,"  which  seems  subjective,  might  be  better  rendered  as 
"flourishing,"  which  does  not.  We  seek,  according  to  Thoreau,  a  high  and 
earnest  purpose,  and  it  is  hard  to  see  how  certain  occupations  or  lifestyles 
could  fit  this  criterion.  Like  Thoreau,  I  leave  it  to  the  reader  to  deter- 
mine which  lifestyles  are  hopelessly  misguided.  Sooner  or  later  we  all 
have  to  take  responsibility  for  our  respective  situations,  and  for  those 
who  have  chosen  poorly:  "It  is  a  fool's  life,  [which]  they  will  find  when 
they  get  to  the  end  of  it,  if  not  before"  (Walden  5).  The  wonderful  thing 
about  Thoreau's  call  to  simplicity  is  that,  ultimately,  no  one  can  tell  you 
in  detail  how  simplicity  should  manifest  itself  in  your  life.  The  dreadful 
thing  about  Thoreau's  call  to  simplicity  is  that,  ultimately,  no  one  can  tell 
you  in  detail  how  simplicity  should  manifest  itself  in  your  life. 
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IV.  Conclusion 

So,  simplicity  in  Thoreau's  work  can,  in  a  qualified  sense,  be 
seen  as  an  Aristotelian  virtue.  First,  simplicity  is  a  mean  between  the 
extremes — in  this  case  between  asceticism  and  excess,  although  it  is 
undoubtedly  closer  to  the  former  state.  Second,  simplicity  is  relative  to 
the  individual.  No  two  people  live  simplicity  in  the  same  way.  Finally, 
simplicity  is  not,  or  is  not  primarily,  a  goal  in  and  of  itself.  Rather,  it  is  a 
tool  for  human  flourishing:  "the  opportunities  of  living  are  diminished 
in  proportion  as  what  are  called  the  'means'  are  increased"  (RP  77).  Here 
Thoreau  provides  us  with  exacdy  the  tonic  we  need  in  our  environmen- 
tally troubled  times:  an  account  of  simplicity  that  makes  it  desirable 
rather  than  onerous.  Contemporary  movements  advocating  voluntarily 
simplicity  have  had  limited  success,  in  no  small  measure  due  to  the  fact 
that  simplicity  is  seen  by  the  general  public  as  a  sacrifice  or  imposition  to 
be  endured.  When  simplicity  is  viewed  in  such  terms  it  is  at  best  a 
necessary  evil — hardly  the  sort  of  thing  to  generate  enthusiastic, 
voluntary  support.  Simplicity  will  only  be  adopted  voluntarily  if  it  is  seen 
as  desirable,  and  it  is  here  that  Thoreau  shines.  One  of  the  great  virtues 
to  Thoreau's  approach  is  that  he  makes  simplicity  a  state  to  be  desired 
rather  than  a  sacrifice  to  be  endured,  which  is  the  only  way  that  simplicity 
will  ever  be  widely  adopted.25  For  Thoreau,  simplicity  is  an  essential  part 
of  human  flourishing,  a  necessary  ingredient  of  a  life  lived  well  and  fully; 
and  while  few  people  are  naturally  disposed  to  simplicity,  everyone 
wants  to  flourish. 

As  we  aim  at  the  virtuous  mean  of  simplicity,  Aristode  again 
proves  helpful.  His  three  aiming  instructions  help  to  clarify  why 
contemporary  readers  should  steer  a  bit  closer  to  asceticism  in  their 
quest  for  this  virtue.  Of  course,  we  cannot  know  with  certainty  when  we 
have  struck  the  mean.  Even  Aristotle  seems  to  acknowledge  that  this  is 
something  that  retains  some  degree  of  ambiguity,  and  if,  with  Thoreau, 
we  remove  the  phronimos  from  the  picture,  things  are  even  more  am- 
biguous and  fluid.  However,  the  absence  of  a  phronimos — or  any  other 
external  judge,  authority  or  archetype — is  not  so  problematic  from 
Thoreau's  point  of  view,  which  has  a  strong  emphasis  on  individual 
flourishing.  The  benefit  of  such  radical  individualism  is  that  each  person 
can  chart  his  or  her  own  course,  making  simplicity  more  attractive  and 
palatable.  This  freedom  to  choose  entails  responsibility  for  one's 
choices,  the  results  of  which  one  will  have  to  live  with — or  die  with.26 
The  problem  of  verifying  one's  own  simplicity  cannot,  stricdy  speaking, 
be  solved,  because  simplicity  is  not  the  goal;  it  is,  rather,  an  ongoing 
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process  with  the  goal  of  avoiding  a  life  of  "quiet  desperation."  The 
danger  of  such  radical  individualism  is  that  people  may  pay  lip  service  to 
simplicity,  as  they  now  pay  lip  service  to  the  environment.  Ultimately,  a 
Thoreauvian  virtue  ethics  would  benefit  form  a  more  developed  account 
oiphronesis  without  a  phronimos^  which  would  help  to  insure  that  aspirants 
to  the  virtuous  life  apply  simplicity  in  a  sufficiently  rigorous  manner, 
rigorous  enough  to  save  themselves  as  well  as  save  the  environment. 
However,  such  an  account  must  wait  for  another  time.27 


NOTES 


1  "To  be  sure,  one  thing  is  necessary  if  one  is  to  practice  reading  as  an 
art  in  this  way,  something  that  has  been  unlearned  most  thoroughly  nowadays 
.  .  .  something  for  which  one  has  almost  to  be  a  cow  and  in  any  case  not  a 
'modern  man':  rumination"  (Nietzsche  23).  See  also  Thoreau's  essay  "Walking," 
in  which  he  suggests  that  one  should  be  like  a  camel,  the  only  animal  said  to 
ruminate  while  it  walks.  Thoreau  himself  points  out  that  reading  well  requires 
that  "books  be  read  as  deliberately  and  reservedly  as  they  were  written"  (Walden 
101). 

2  See  also  Philip  Cafaro,  "Thoreau's  Virtue  Ethics  in  Walden"  in  The 
Concord  Saunterer,  vol.  8  (2000),  23-48.  The  reading  of  Thoreau  I  offer  here  was 
originally  presented  in  a  departmental  colloquium  in  September  of  2005  at 
Loyola  Marymount  University.  The  original  piece  was  the  result  of  several  years 
teaching  Thoreau  in  my  introductory  philosophy  classes,  and  was  written  in 
complete  ignorance  of  Cafaro's  recent  work.  Within  a  week  of  the  colloquium, 
my  graduate  assistant  left  me  a  note  about  Cafaro's  book,  which  he  found  after 
my  presentation.  In  a  coincidence  of  remarkable  serendipity,  Cafaro  and  I  were 
both  speaking  two  months  later  at  a  conference  on  environmental  ethics  at 
CSU,  Long  Beach.  Since  that  meeting,  I've  read  Cafaro's  work  closely  and 
discussed  my  own  work  with  him.  I  take  Cafaro's  work  to  be  the  most 
thorough  account  of  Thoreau's  virtue  ethics,  and  hope  that  my  own  contribu- 
tion will  both  further  Cafaro's  general  interpretation  of  Thoreau  and  generate  a 
healthy  dialogue  concerning  the  details  of  that  reading. 

3  Cafaro  makes  a  more  explicit  case  for  the  centrality  of  simplicity  in 
his  "Thoreau,  Leopold,  and  Carson:  Toward  an  Environmental  Virtue  Ethics," 
in  Environmental  Virtue  Ethics,  Ronald  Sandler  and  Philip  Cafaro  eds.  (New  York: 
Rowman  &  Littlefield  Publishers,  Inc.,  2005),  31-44;  see  especially  33. 

4  Hereafter  RP  in  parenthetical  citations. 

5  Though  Thoreau  does  not  use  the  term  "vocation,"  this  is  clearly 
what  he  has  in  mind. 
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6  There  are  many  excellent  examples  of  this  in  recent  literature.  For 
example,  James  Gleick,  Faster  (New  York:  Vintage,  2000)  and  Madeline 
Bunting,  Willing  Slaves  (New  York:  HarperCollins,  2005). 

7  The  very  word  "pastime"  is  indicative  of  the  folly  such  activities  rep- 
resent. We  do  not  need  to  "pass  time,"  or  worse,  to  "kill  time."  Tempus  fugit. 
Time  will  pass  and  die  quickly  enough  on  its  own  and  we  should  cherish  the 
time  we  have  rather  than  rushing  through  every  moment,  unable  or  unwilling  to 
slow  down. 

8  "I  went  to  the  woods  because  I  wished  to  live  deliberately,  to  front 
only  the  essential  facts  of  life,  and  see  if  I  could  not  learn  what  it  had  to  teach, 
and  not,  when  I  came  to  die,  discover  that  I  had  not  lived"  (Thoreau,  Walden 
90). 

9  This  is  only  one  of  several  places  where  Thoreau  seems  to  stress  the 
importance  of  habituation,  a  central  theme  of  most  versions  of  virtue  ethics. 
The  busyness,  excessive  consumption  and  superficial  thinking  that  were  an 
issue  for  Thoreau  have  only  grown  in  the  years  since  he  wrote.  Today, 
employees  take  pride  not  only  in  industrious  work,  but  in  working  through 
lunch  and  on  weekends.  People  "multitask"  to  perform  several  tasks  simultane- 
ously, including,  for  example,  working  lunches,  conducting  business  on  a 
mobile  phone  en  route  to  or  from  work,  checking  email  at  all  hours  of  the  night 
and  while  on  "vacation,"  when  our  busyness  continues  unabated.  Likewise, 
American  consumption  has  justifiably  become  the  target  of  ridicule  and 
frustration.  On  average,  Americans — for  whom  invention  is  the  mother  of 
necessity — make  an  ecological  footprint  of  about  10.3  hectares.  Compare  this 
to  citizens  of  other  countries  with  a  comparable  or  higher  standard  of  living  on 
the  UN  Human  Development  Index:  9.0  in  Australia,  6.2  in  Norway,  5.9  in 
Sweden,  5.0  in  Switzerland,  and  4.1  in  France — all  this  in  a  world  with  about 
1.7  hectares  of  usable  land  for  each  person  at  current  population  levels.  Finally, 
news  and  entertainment  media  have  penetrated  the  average  American's  life  to  a 
degree  Thoreau  could  never  have  imagined,  and  the  inconsequential,  superficial, 
or  otherwise  irrelevant  nature  of  much  of  that  information  and  the  sheer 
volume  of  it  would  alarm  him  to  say  the  least. 

10  Likewise,  integrity  seems  to  hang  on  simplicity.  "The  rich  man. .  .is 
always  sold  to  the  institution  which  makes  him  rich.  Absolutely  speaking,  the 
more  money,  the  less  virtue"  (RP  77).  The  more  you  have,  the  more  you  have 
to  lose.  And,  when  put  to  the  pins,  many  people  will  compromise  their 
principles  in  order  to  save  their  possessions.  Thus,  while  simplicity,  individual- 
ity, and  integrity  are  no  doubt  the  cardinal  virtues  for  Thoreau,  the  latter  two 
depend,  in  a  sense,  on  the  first. 

11  A  similar  sense  of  traveling  is  evident  in  "Resistance  to  Civil  Gov- 
ernment," where  Thoreau  writes  of  his  experience  in  the  Concord  jail,  "It  was 
like  traveling  into  a  far  country"  (RP  82).  He  makes  special  note  of  the  freedom 
of  his  mind  (to  travel)  despite  the  incarceration  of  his  body. 
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12  One  of  the  best  expressions  of  the  relationship  between  individual- 
ity and  integrity  is  given  in  "Civil  Disobedience,"  where  Thoreau  claims,  "more 
money,  less  virtue."  This  is  a  way  of  pointing  out  that  the  more  you  have,  the 
more  you  have  to  lose.  Or,  again,  that  simplicity  leaves  one  with  little  to  lose 
and,  therefore,  with  the  freedom  to  act  as  she  pleases.  The  simple  person  is 
more  likely  to  stand  her  ground  in  the  face  of  social  or  political  pressure  to 
conform.  If  you  have  to  choose  between  your  conscience  and  your  bank 
account,  surely  it  matters  if  your  bank  account  has  $5  or  $5,000,000  in  it.  If  put 
to  the  pins,  the  person  in  the  former  situation  is  more  likely  to  choose  her 
conscience  while  the  person  in  the  latter  situation  is  more  likely  (although  not 
determined)  to  justify  a  moral  compromise  in  order  to  preserve  her  wealth. 

13  Hence  the  humorous  distinction  between  a  mathematician  and  an 
engineer:  an  engineer  rounds  off  pi  to  3.  The  point  being  that  the  engineer  does 
not  care  what  the  1000th  or  even  the  10th  digit  of  pi  is;  she  merely  wants  to 
know  that  her  bridge  will  not  fall  down,  that  is,  that  it  will  work. 

14  That  is  to  say,  for  example,  that  the  mean  amount  of  food  is  not  a 
property  of  the  food,  as  if  602  of  food  is  always  better  than  2oz  or  lOoz. 
Rather,  the  mean  or  proper  amount  of  food  is  relative  to  the  person  eating  the 
food,  relative  to  her  size,  metabolism,  activity  level,  relative  state  of  hunger,  etc. 
In  addition,  not  all  virtues  are  moderate  in  the  sense  of  an  arithmetic  mean.  In 
fact  few  virtues  are.  Courage,  for  example,  is  much  closer  to  rashness  than  it  is 
to  cowardice,  and  so  while  it  is  intermediate  between  rashness  and  cowardice,  it 
is  not  midway  between  them.  Remember  the  Goldilocks  principle.  If  one  bowl 
of  porridge  is  too  cold  at  0  degrees  and  another  is  too  hot  at  100  degrees,  it 
does  not  follow  that  porridge  is  just  right  at  50  degrees.  Most  folks  like  their 
porridge  hot,  perhaps  somewhere  around  80  degrees.  Virtues  are  a  balance 
point  between  excess  and  defect,  but  the  balance  point  is  not  always  in  the 
center  of  the  continuum.  Moreover,  not  all  actions  admit  of  a  mean,  some  acts 
are  good  (virtuous)  or  bad  (vicious)  per  se.  There  is  no  moderate  amount  of 
murder  or  adultery. 

15  "But  up  to  what  point  and  to  what  extent  a  man  must  deviate  be- 
fore be  becomes  blameworthy  is  not  easy  to  determine  by  reason,  any  more 
than  anything  else  that  is  perceived  by  the  senses;  such  things  depend  on 
particular  facts,  and  the  decision  rests  with  perception"  (Aristotle  47). 

16  In  order  to  be  virtuous,  then,  it  is  not  enough  to  do  the  right  thing; 
one  must  do  the  right  thing  at  the  right  time,  with  reference  to  the  right  objects, 
toward  the  right  people,  with  the  right  motive,  in  the  right  way.  Certainly  one 
must  do  the  right  action — one  must  do  the  act  that  the  virtuous  person  would 
do.  However,  one  must  also  do  the  right  action  in  the  right  way,  feeling  the 
right  emotions.  A  person  may  commit  a  courageous  act  without  yet  being 
courageous,  as  when  a  cowardly  person  dares  to  fight  because  she  has  been 
backed  into  a  corner.  But,  in  order  to  qualify  as  virtuous,  one  must  also  feel  the 
right  emotion  while  doing  the  right  thing.  The  emotion  that  accompanies  a 
virtuous  act  is,  like  the  act  itself,  a  mean.  Thus,  courage  is  a  mean  between 
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cowardice  and  rashness,  and  the  courageous  person  is  distinguished  by  feeling 
the  proper  balance  of  fear  and  confidence.  Although  this  distinction  may  not  be 
in  full  accord  with  modern  conceptions  of  a  given  virtue,  it  is  essential  to 
Aristotle's  position  because  it  helps  to  distinguish  virtuous  acts  committed  by 
virtuous  persons  from  virtuous  acts  committed  by  normal,  or  even  vicious, 
persons.  It  may  help  to  differentiate  between  admiring  someone  for  doing 
something  virtuous  when  it  is  difficult  for  her,  and  admiring  someone  in  the 
sense  of  wanting  to  be  like  her.  While  we  may  admire  the  pluck  of  a  timorous 
person  who  nevertheless  stands  her  ground  in  a  desperate  situation,  we  would, 
on  reflection,  all  prefer  to  be  the  person  who,  in  the  same  desperate  circum- 
stances, confidently  and  courageously  makes  a  stand. 

17  Thus,  when  Cafaro  rightiy  points  out  that  Thoreau  is  concerned 
with  "heroic"  rather  than  mediocre  or  pedestrian  virtues  (Thoreau's  Uving  Ethics, 
48-49),  it  is  not  actually  incompatible  with  the  Aristotelian  view.  Because  the 
mean  is  not  necessarily  the  median,  some  virtues  are  inherently  excessive. 

18  There  are  many  other  passages  that  suggest  a  tendency  toward 
something  like  a  virtue  ethics.  For  example,  Thoreau  suggests  that  one  of  the 
benefits  of  reading  the  classics  well  is  that  we  are  bid  to  "emulate  [our]  heroes" 
(Wa/den  100),  which  can  become  a  noble  or  moral  exercise. 

19  Thoreau  pokes  fun  at  those  who  would  ridicule  this  position:  "I 
should  not  talk  so  much  about  myself  if  there  were  any  body  else  who  I  knew 
as  well.  Unfortunately,  I  am  confined  to  this  theme  by  the  narrowness  of  my 
experience"  (Walden  3).  In  fact,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  Thoreau's  likely 
discomfort  with  an  idea  like  zphronimos  raises  problems  for  the  very  notion  that 
he  is  a  virtue  ethicist,  especially  along  Aristotelian  lines.  Most  virtue  ethicists 
argue  that  virtues  are  acquired  through  repeated  practice.  However,  prior  to 
attaining  a  given  virtue,  the  aspirant  needs  an  idea  of  how  a  given  virtue  looks 
in  practice  and,  therefore,  would  do  well  to  imitate  someone  who  already 
possesses  the  virtue  in  question.  The  goal  is  not  mimicry  of  the  virtuous  person, 
but  ownership  of  the  virtue  in  question  by  making  it  habit  or  characteristic. 
However,  Thoreau  sees  no  man  worth  imitating.  Although  there  are  ways  to 
argue  around  this  difficulty  by  giving  Thoreau's  position  more  nuance,  at  best 
he  would  remain  highly  skeptical  that  imitating  another  could  have  anything 
other  than  a  detrimental  effect. 

20  See  also,  among  many  possible  examples,  "we  must  consider  happi- 
ness (eudaimonid)  in  the  light  not  only  of  our  conclusion  and  our  premises,  but 
also  of  what  is  commonly  said  about  it. . ."  (Aristotie  15). 

21  Thoreau  is  speaking  here  of  philanthropy.  Nevertheless,  these 
comments  might  apply  to  any  business  that  Thoreau  himself  finds  distasteful  or 
meaningless. 

22  I  am  always  a  bit  conflicted  as  I  read  and  reread  Thoreau's  works 
with  students.  By  pointing  out  the  connection  between  a  "high  and  earnest 
purpose",  simplicity  and  individuality,  I  sometimes  feel  that  I  give  my  students 
an  "out"  right  at  the  fever  pitch  of  their  struggle  with  Thoreau  and  simplicity. 
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The  notion  that  simplicity  might  include  a  great  many  things  that  would  have 
been  out  of  place  in  Walden  is  a  lifeline  to  which  today's  consumer-oriented 
young  people  are  only  too  ready  to  cling.  It  is  remarkable  how  easy  it  is,  once 
one  has  been  handed  one's  own  ledger,  to  conclude  that  very  litde  in  one's  life 
is  in  fact  superfluous,  that  nothing  needs  simplifying.  Moreover,  as  the  epigraph 
implies  and  as  I  have  argued  above  in  distinguishing  the  mean  from  the  median, 
simplicity  is,  or  ought  to  be,  closer  to  austerity  than  to  excess.  Thus,  while 
Thoreau's  insistence  on  individual  simplicity  is  no  doubt  timely  and  relevant,  I 
have  grave  doubts  about  the  willingness  of  many  people  in  contemporary 
society  to  embrace  the  idea  that  less  is  more. 

23  In  fact  Robert  Frank  argues  that  there  is  a  biological,  evolutionary 
element  to  our  preference  for  conspicuous  consumption  over  what  he  calls 
"inconspicuous  consumption."  See  Robert  H.  Frank,  Yjuxury  Fever  (Princeton: 
Princeton  UP,  2000).  Skeptics  should  note  there  is  no  major  American  holiday 
that  is  not  associated  with  shopping  either  for  gifts  (e.g.,  Christmas,  Easter,  etc.) 
or  for  major  sales  that  companies  have  used  to  co-opt  the  holiday  (e.g., 
Memorial  Day,  Fourth  of  July,  New  Year's,  etc.).  Outside  of  these  "special" 
days,  there  is  no  shortage  of  people  who  will  assert,  with  a  straight  face,  that 
they  shop  as  a  "hobby"  or  as  "retail  therapy." 

24  Our  first  duty  is  to  attend  to  our  own  life,  as  is  clear  in  "Resistance 
to  Civil  Government":  "It  is  not  a  man's  duty,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  devote 
himself  to  the  eradication  of  any,  even  the  most  enormous  wrong;  he  may  still 
properly  have  other  concerns  to  engage  him;  but  it  is  his  duty,  at  least,  to  wash 
his  hands  of  it,  and,  if  he  gives  it  no  thought  longer,  not  to  give  it  practically  his 
support"  (RP  71). 

25  Again,  see  Cafaro  "Thoreau,  Leopold,  and  Carson"  32  (op  cit,  note 
3).  See  Michael  Shellenberger  and  Ted  Nordhaus,  The  Death  of  Environmentalist??, 
2004.  18  April  2008.  <http://www.thebreakthrough.org/images/ 
Death_of_Environmentalism.pdf > . 

26  Perhaps  only  in  our  last  moments  are  we  capable  of  making  this 
evaluation  with  any  sort  of  authenticity.  Aristotle  notes  that  we  cannot  call  a 
person  happy  until  the  end  of  life.  Like  a  good  book,  a  good  life  may  be  ruined 
in  the  later,  even  the  last,  chapters  (Aristotle  14).  Likewise,  it  may  well  be  that 
we  can  never  know  if  we  have  lived  a  "fool's  life"  until  we  get  to  the  end  of  it. 

27  In  brief,  however,  I  would  argue  that  such  an  account  is  best 
articulated  along  hermeneutic  lines  focusing  on  the  recovery  of  narratives  of 
simplicity  as  a  virtue  central  to  human  flourishing,  as  a  method  (to  secure,  for 
example,  individuality  and  integrity),  and  as  a  responsibility  (to  the  human 
community  and  the  non-human  world). 
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The  Economy  of  the  Inward  Life: 
John  Woolman  and  Henry  Thoreau 

William  Jolliff 


Henry  David  Thoreau  has  influenced  generations  of  scholars 
and  students,  provoking  changes  not  only  in  the  way  they  perceive  their 
lives  but  in  the  way  they  live  them.  Original  though  he  was,  Thoreau, 
too,  benefited  from  the  contributions  of  a  variety  of  writers.  While 
influences  on  his  philosophical  development  have  received  rich  critical 
attention,  less  frequently  considered  are  those  who  influenced  his 
intentionally  unconventional  manner  of  life.  One  of  the  more  important 
of  these  may  have  been  that  most  pragmatic  of  mystics,  the  eighteenth- 
century  Quaker  minister  John  Woolman. 

Central  to  Thoreau's  life  and  work  is  the  question,  "How 
should  a  philosopher  live?"  Walden's  first  chapter,  "Economy,"  is  a 
logically  grounded  and  practically  developed  answer  to  that  query.  It 
portrays  an  approach  to  attending  to  the  details  of  everyday  life,  a  path 
condensed  in  the  commandment,  "Simplify,  simplify."  Such  a  stance 
toward  material  culture  is  not  a  matter  of  anti-materialistic  curmudgeon- 
hood;  Thoreau's  aside,  "[M]y  greatest  skill  has  been  to  want  but  little,"  is 
more  than  a  witticism.  Throughout  his  work,  he  contends  that  re- 
sponding to  demands  that  are  not  essential  must  inevitably  rob  time  and 
divert  focus  away  from  those  which  are  essential,  or  at  least  more 
important,  for  the  disciple  of  the  inward  life.  Harmless  superfluities  may 
not  be  harmless  at  all,  not  when  they  draw  the  philosopher's  attention 
away  from  his  central  task:  seeking  Truth  and  living  Truth.  "There  are 
nowadays  professors  of  philosophy,"  he  claims, 

but  not  philosophers.  Yet  it  is  admirable  to  profess  because 
it  was  once  admirable  to  live.  To  be  a  philosopher  is  not 
merely  to  have  subtle  thoughts,  nor  even  to  found  a  school, 
but  so  to  love  wisdom  as  to  live  according  to  its  dictates,  a  life 
of  simplicity,  independence,  magnanimity,  and  trust.  It  is  to 
solve  some  of  the  problems  of  life,  not  only  theoretically,  but 
practically.  (Walden  14-15) 
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It  is  just  such  a  philosopher  that  Thoreau  sets  about,  in  "Economy,"  to 
become. 

Though  he  often  frames  his  arguments  in  opposition  to  his 
New  England  Christian  culture,  it  is  important,  if  we  are  to  see  him 
clearly,  to  realize  just  how  religious,  in  the  sense  of  ethical  devotion,  he 
actually  was.1  Not  only  was  he  developing  his  philosophy  in  a  circle 
within  which  religion  was  the  stuff  of  everyday  life  (witness  the  pedi- 
grees of  the  Transcendentalists),  but  he  pursued  the  inward  life  with  all 
the  purity  of  focus  of  a  traditional  religious  seeker.  As  David  M. 
Robinson  has  suggested,  Thoreau  believed  "the  established  forms  of 
religion  were  too  pragmatic  and  worldly,  and  thus  lacked  contemplative 
balance  and  spiritual  depth"  (55).  His  devotion  is  nowhere  more 
evident  than  in  his  unconventional  approach  to  getting  a  living  de- 
scribed in  "Economy,"  but  he  may  have  been  somewhat  less  unconven- 
tional in  this  regard  than  is  commonly  considered.  To  get  to  the  point, 
Thoreau's  thinking  on  the  economics  of  everyday  life  is  an  extension  of 
a  significant  if  litde-known  stream  of  eighteenth-century  Quakerism. 

Even  the  casual  student  of  American  Transcendentalism  notices 
significant  similarities  between  the  religious  predicates  of  that  philoso- 
phy and  the  basic  tenets  and  practices  of  the  Quakers.  The  mysticism, 
the  apparent  antinomianism,  the  emphasis  on  the  individual — such  traits 
suggest  a  convergence  of  ideas  and  sentiment  between  the  two  groups. 
David  Shi,  among  others,  has  appropriately  noted  that  the  philosophers 
of  Concord  "sought  to  experience  the  same  spirituality  that  had  ener- 
gized the  early  Quakers"  (126),  and  he  has  demonstrated  that  such 
beliefs  led  both  groups  to  champion  a  pared-down  "simple  life,"  in 
theory  if  not  in  practice.  Such  parallels  were  not  lost  on  the  Transcen- 
dentalists themselves,  who  recognized  a  harmony  not  only  with  the 
progressive  social  views  of  the  Quakers,  but  with  certain  of  their 
religious  views  as  well.  Most  important,  perhaps,  is  the  role  of  Quaker- 
ism in  Emerson's  intellectual  development.  Its  influence  has  been 
broadly  discussed,  most  notably  by  his  biographer  Robert  D.  Richard- 
son, who  in  Emerson:  The  Mind  on  Tire  points  out  that 

Quaker  ideas  were  deeply  and  powerfully  congenial  to  Emer- 
son. When  asked  point  blank  about  his  religion  by  a  relative, 
David  Haskins,  around  1 839,  Emerson  replied  carefully  "with 
greater  deliberateness  and  longer  pauses  between  his  words 
than  usual"  that  he  was  "more  of  a  Quaker  than  anything 
else.  I  believe  in  the  'still  small  voice'  and  that  voice  is  Christ 
within  us."  (158) 
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As  Richardson  demonstrates,  during  some  of  the  most  important 
periods  of  his  intellectual  development,  including  the  period  that 
culminated  in  his  leaving  the  pastoral  ministry,  Emerson  was  in  dialogue 
with  Quaker  theology  and  practice. 

The  religious  tenor  of  Emerson's  writings  and  his  status  as  a 
clergyman  have  naturally  suggested  such  a  focus  for  scholarly  discussion. 
Far  less  attention  has  been  paid,  however,  to  the  influence  of  Quaker 
thinking  on  the  self-consciously  iconoclastic  Thoreau.  In  his  case 
scholars  have  posited  similarities  only  in  a  general  sense.  Typical  is 
Theron  E.  Coffin's  1974  article  "Henry  D.  Thoreau — Quaker?"  Coffin 
presents  a  brief  but  suggestive  overview  of  the  general  similarities 
between  the  thinking  of  Thoreau  and  the  intellectual  and  ethical  legacy 
of  Quaker  founder  George  Fox,  suggesting  sympathies  between  the  two 
in  the  areas  of  the  search  for  the  divine  within,  the  value  of  silence,  the 
advantage  of  a  simple  lifestyle,  and  the  evils  of  slavery.  Coffin  con- 
cludes his  article  by  stating,  "There  is  no  way  of  knowing  whether 
Thoreau  realized  that  his  convictions  and  conduct  were  somewhat 
similar  to  those  of  George  Fox  and  his  followers.  If  he  did,  he  made  no 
attempt  to  be  either  more,  or  less,  like  them.  He  continued  being 
himself  (8).  In  a  similar  vein,  Elizabeth  Kugler  points  out  parallels 
between  the  Quakers  and  Thoreau.  In  her  article  "Getting  a  Living: 
Daniel  Ricketson  and  Henry  David  Thoreau,"  she  recounts  Thoreau's 
relationship  with  his  most  dedicated  Quaker  admirer,  noting  that  the 
two  shared  a  valuing  of  simplicity  and  the  belief  that  individuals  "stood 
in  relations  of  equality  with  each  other" — hence  their  mutual  rejection 
of  slavery  (30).  Further,  they  shared  "the  conviction  that  each  individual 
has  within  himself  access  to  universal  truth."  But  it  is  particularly  worth 
noting  that  according  to  Kugler,  Thoreau  believed  that  his  wealthy 
friend  Ricketson,  the  Quakers  more  generally,  and  the  majority  of  men 
"were  being  corrupted  by  the  modern  capitalist  world  and  were  becom- 
ing less  interested  in  searching  for  universal  truth  than  in  searching  for 
money.  .  .  "  (30). 

Few  will  doubt  the  broad  outlines  of  these  similarities.  The  fac- 
ile correspondence,  in  fact,  suggests  that  we  might  attempt  some  greater 
particularity  in  determining  the  sources  of  the  Quaker  influence  on 
Thoreau's  thinking.  As  we  do  so,  Kugler's  conclusion  offers  a  clue 
regarding  the  Quaker  who  might  have  been  most  likely  to  engage  him. 
That  Thoreau  took  exception  to  the  materialistic  economic  tendencies 
of  his  contemporaries  suggests  that  he  might  have  found  a  guiding  light 
in  John  Woolman,  that  influential  eighteenth-century  Quaker  most 
known  for  taking  the  same  exception.   Like  Thoreau,  Woolman  was  put 
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off  by  die  entrepreneurial  and  even  ostentatious  economic  practices 
common  among  his  fellow  Quakers,  so  much  so  that  his  cautions 
against  them — in  pamphlets,  in  his  Journal,  and  in  the  single  volume 
Complete  Works  of  John  Woolman — had  become  widely  known  by  Tho- 
reau's day.2  Whether  we  choose  to  see  Woolman  as  a  direct  source,  or 
more  indirectly,  as  an  encapsulation  of  a  particular  stream  of  thought, 
the  degree  to  which  Thoreau  follows  many  of  the  particulars  of  Wool- 
man's  thinking  is  worth  serious  though  cautious  consideration.  As 
Richard  Altick  has  written,  "[T]he  tracing  of  influence  [is]  a  delicate  and 
uncertain  business,  most  especially  where  generalized  forces  are  in- 
volved" (110),  and  that  certainly  describes  the  situation  that  obtains 
between  Quakerism  and  Henry  Thoreau.  Heeding  that  warning,  we  use 
the  terms  source  and  influence  in  the  broadest  sense,  taking  Woolman's 
possible  influence  on  Thoreau  as  a  kind  of  historical  synecdoche  for  the 
role  that  one  strain  of  Quakerism  may  have  played  in  Thoreau's  devel- 
opment. 

No  incontrovertible  external  evidence  that  Thoreau  read 
Woolman  exists,  so  the  argument  that  he  did  so  is  circumstantial; 
availability  and  affinity,  however,  are  clear.  By  the  time  Thoreau  had 
reached  adulthood,  Woolman's  Works  had  been  published  in  scores  of 
editions,  not  only  in  America  but  in  England  and  Ireland  as  well,  and 
they  were  read  and  highly  praised  by  the  literati  of  the  day.  Samuel 
Taylor  Coleridge,  whose  influence  on  the  Transcendentalists  is  well 
known,  wrote  in  1797,  "I  should  almost  despair  of  that  man  who  could 
peruse  the  life  of  John  Woolman  without  an  amelioration  of  heart" 
(Moulton  3).  Coleridge's  friend  the  essayist  Charles  Lamb  was  equally 
moved  by  the  Quaker's  journal,  noting  that  "it  was  the  only  American 
book  he  had  read  twice"  (3).  Precisely  where  Thoreau  might  have  laid 
hands  on  a  copy  of  Woolman's  Works  is  more  difficult  to  determine. 
One  might  assume  that  he  would  have  had  access  in  the  Harvard 
College  library,  but  this  is  uncertain.  The  several  copies  in  that  library 
system  now,  though  some  of  their  publication  dates  predate  Thoreau's 
attendance,  were  not  in  the  stacks  during  his  tenure,  and  whether  other 
editions  preceded  them  in  that  library  is  unknown.3  At  home  in 
Concord  were  other  opportunities.  Bronson  Alcott  owned  the  1840 
Hurst  edition  (Cameron  46),  and  the  record  of  Emerson's  library  notes 
that  it  contained  the  same,  though  he  did  not  acquire  it  until  1853  as  a 
gift  from  John  Greenleaf  Whittier  (Harding,  Emerson's  Library  304). 

Concerning  the  latter,  it  does  not  seem  out  of  the  question, 
given  Emerson's  documented  interest  in  Quakerism,  that  this  gift 
volume  might  have  replaced  an  earlier  edition.    Emerson  refers  know- 
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ingly  to  Quaker  writers,  and  he  had  definitely  read  Woolman  by  1844. 
In  that  year,  several  Concord  abolitionists,  among  them  Thoreau's 
mother,  engaged  Emerson  to  give  an  address  celebrating  the  emanci- 
pation of  slaves  in  the  British  West  Indies.  Thoreau  biographer  Walter 
Harding  writes  that  "Thoreau  was  delighted  and  personally  made  the 
arrangements  for  Emerson  to  speak  in  the  courthouse  hall  and  went 
from  door  to  door  to  urge  the  villagers  to  attend  the  meeting,"  and, 
when  the  local  sexton  refused  to  ring  the  church  bell  to  summon  people 
to  such  a  meeting,  Thoreau  took  up  that  task  as  well.  Further,  he  saw  to 
it  that  the  address  was  carried  through  to  publication  as  a  pamphlet 
(Days  175).  Why  that  pertains  to  our  purpose  is  that  this  address — in 
which  Thoreau  was  so  fully  engaged  and  which  preceded  by  a  full 
decade  the  publication  of  Walden — points  to  the  Quaker  influence  on 
abolition  and  singles  out  the  work  of  John  Woolman,  demonstrating 
Emerson's  familiarity  with  incidents  recorded  in  Woolman's  Journal.  In 
his  Address,  "Emancipation  in  the  West  Indies,"  Emerson  writes, 

Six  Quakers  met  in  London  on  the  6th  of  July,  1783 — Wil- 
liam Dillwyn,  Samuel  Hoar,  George  Harrison,  Thomas 
Knowles,  John  Lloyd,  Joseph  Woods,  "to  consider  what  step 
they  should  take  for  the  relief  and  liberation  of  the  negro 
slaves  in  the  West  Indies,  and  for  the  discouragement  of  the 
slave-trade  on  the  coast  of  Africa."  They  made  friends  and 
raised  money  for  the  slave;  they  interested  their  Yeady  Meet- 
ing; and  all  English  and  all  American  Quakers.  John  Wool- 
man  of  New  Jersey,  whilst  yet  an  apprentice,  was  uneasy  in 
his  mind  when  he  was  set  to  write  a  bill  of  sale  of  a  negro,  for 
his  master.  He  gave  his  testimony  against  the  traffic,  in  Mary- 
land and  Virginia.   (Emerson  835) 

Thus  Thoreau  would  have  known  of  Woolman's  works  by  1844  at  the 
very  latest. 

Too,  his  only  mention  of  Woolman,  some  13  years  later, 
suggests  considerable  familiarity.  In  his  journal  entry  of  10  April  1857, 
he  lists  the  books  in  his  Quaker  friend  Daniel  Ricketson's  "shanty,"  that 
rustic  study  his  friend  had  built  on  his  estate  to  emulate  Thoreau's  cabin: 

I  found  all  [Ricketson's]  peculiarities  faithfully  expressed, — 
his  humanity,  his  fear  of  death,  love  of  retirement,  simplicity 
etc. 

The   more   characteristic   books   were   Bordley's   "Hus- 
bandry," Drake's  "Indians,"  Barber's  "Historical  Collections," 
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Zimmerman  on  Solitude,  Bigelow's  "Plants  of  Boston,  etc.," 
Farmer's  "Register  of  the  First  Settlers  of  New  England," 
Marshall's  "Gardening,"  Nicol's  "Gardener,"  John  Woolman, 
"The  Modern  Horse  Doctor,"  Downing's  "Fruits,  etc.,"  "The 
Farmer's  Library,"  "Walden,"  Dymond's  Essays,  Job  Scott's 
Journal,  Morton's  Memorial,  Bailey's  Dictionary,  Downing's 
"Landscape  Gardening,  etc.,"  "The  Task,"  Nuttall's  Orni- 
thology, Morse's  Gazetteer,  "The  Domestic  Practice  of  Hy- 
dropathy," "John  Buncle,"  Dwight's  Travels,  Virgil,  Young's 
"Night  Thoughts,"  "History  of  Plymouth,"  and  other  "Shanty 
Books."  {Journal 'IX:  324) 

It  is  not  particularly  significant  that  Ricketson  owned  a  copy  of  Wool- 
man;  Thoreau  didn't  meet  Ricketson  until  after  the  publication  of 
Walden,  and  after  all,  any  good  New  Bedford  Quaker  abolitionist  would 
likely  have  owned  a  copy.  It  is  somewhat  more  significant  that  it  would 
be  located  with  the  other  "Shanty  Books" — those  we  may  assume 
Ricketson  perceived  to  be  most  closely  related  to  his  own  Thoreau- 
inspired  habit  of  study  in  his  cabin.  What  may  be  most  significant  is  the 
manner  in  which  Thoreau  refers  to  the  book.  In  the  list  of  27  volumes, 
nine  lack  either  tide  or  author  information,  and  we  assume  a  logic 
behind  the  omissions.  Given  Thoreau's  customary  attention  to  detail, 
and  the  fact  that  he  bothered  to  inventory  his  friend's  book  shelf,  it 
would  seem  likely  that  those  that  do  not  include  author  information 
either  had  none,  that  the  information  seemed  insignificant,  or  that  that 
information  was  too  familiar  for  Thoreau  to  bother  recording. 

In  the  first  two  categories,  we  place  the  two  medical  books  (The 
Modern  Horse  Doctor  and  The  Domestic  Practice  of  Hydropathy)  and  the 
volume  that  is  likely  an  edited  collection  (The  Farmer's  Library).  In  the 
third  category  we  place  three  works  with  which  Thoreau's  familiarity 
would  have  been  absolute:  History  of  Plymouth,  Virgil,  and  his  own  Walden. 
The  three  remaining  are  The  Task,  the  long  poem  by  Ricketson's  favorite 
poet,  Cowper;  John  Buncle,  Thomas  Amory's  quirky  eighteenth-century 
picaresque,  and  John  Woolman.  If  we  may  assume  that  the  three  do  not 
make  a  fourth  category,  it  seems  most  appropriate  to  group  them  with 
those  texts  which  are  given  incomplete  author  and  title  information 
simply  because  they  were  too  familiar  to  need  it;  to  the  point,  John 
Woolman  may  best  be  categorized  among  those  with  which  Thoreau 
had  a  definite  familiarity.  Given  the  availability  of  Woolman's  work, 
Thoreau's  awareness  of  it,  his  apparent  familiarity  with  it,  and  the  high 
regard  in  which  it  was  held  by  people  whose  opinions  mattered  to 
Thoreau  and  from  whom  he  borrowed  books   (such  as  Alcott  and 
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Emerson),  it  begins  to  seem  unlikely  that  he  would  not  have  read 
Woolman. 

None  of  that  matters,  of  course,  unless  internal  evidence 
indicates  the  kind  of  particular  convergence  of  thought  that  suggests  a 
meaningful  influence.  Though  it  might  seem  natural  to  begin  a  com- 
parison with  the  two  men's  common  convictions  concerning  abolition, 
most  progressively  thinking  people  of  the  time  would  share  that 
similarity.  More  important  in  demonstrating  unique  similarities  are  the 
reasons  that  undergird  not  only  both  men's  belief  in  abolition  but  their 
choices  concerning  their  manner  of  life,  similarities  more  intricate  than 
have  formerly  been  suggested.  Both  were  striving  to  direct  the  economy 
of  their  day-to-day,  outward  lives  in  ways  that  would  most  fully  allow 
them  to  nurture  their  inward  lives.  Woolman  writes  about  this  in  the 
language  of  Quakerism,  Thoreau  in  the  language  of  Transcendental  self- 
reliance;  but  as  Woolman  demonstrates  the  down-to-earth  nature  of 
Quaker  spirituality  and  Thoreau  persists  in  his  religious  devotion  to 
Truth,  the  gap  between  the  two  men  narrows,  and  Woolman's  economic 
understanding  becomes  a  bridge. 

At  the  heart  of  Woolman's  theory  is  a  "divine  principle," 
referenced  consistently  throughout  his  work  and  occasionally  encapsu- 
lated by  passages  like  this  one: 

As  [God]  is  the  perfection  of  power,  of  wisdom,  and  of 
goodness;  so  I  believe  he  hath  provided,  that  so  much  labor 
shall  be  necessary  for  men's  support  in  this  world  as  would, 
being  righdy  divided,  be  a  suitable  employment  of  their  time; 
and  that  we  cannot  go  into  superfluities,  or  grasp  after  wealth 
in  a  way  contrary  to  his  wisdom,  without  having  connexion 
with  some  degree  of  oppression,  and  with  that  spirit  which 
leads  to  self-exaltation  and  strife,  and  which  frequently  brings 
calamities  on  countries,  by  parties  contending  about  their 
claims.  (99) 

Woolman's  Quaker  language  may  seem  quaint,  but  his  arguments  are 
precise  and  consistent.  His  approach  to  economics  is  based  on  a  kind  of 
equation,  a  delicate  balance  between  available  resources,  the  labor 
necessary  to  transform  those  resources  into  usable  goods,  and  the  use  of 
those  goods.  He  believed  that  a  loving  creator  had  placed  exactly 
enough  resources  in  the  world  for  everyone,  that  turning  those  re- 
sources into  usable  goods  required  exacdy  the  amount  of  labor  that 
would  be  in  each  person's  best  interest,  and  that  if  all  people  used 
exactiy  what  they  needed  and  no  more,  everyone  could  live  comfortably. 
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All  would  be  well  so  long  as  people  did  not  "go  into  superfluities,"  or 
luxury. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  Woolman  does  not  draw  a  line  in 
the  economic  sand  in  a  puritanical  way,  declaring  that  everything  beyond 
a  particular  mark  is  sin.  His  principle  is  simply  an  economic  application 
of  the  Golden  Rule:  "Do  unto  others  as  you  would  have  them  do  unto 
you."  Luxury  does  not  refer  to  a  particular  quality  of  item,  but  instead 
to  consumption  beyond  "that  use  of  things  which  is  agreeable  to 
universal  righteousness"  (98),  that  use  which  is  not  in  keeping  with 
"pure  wisdom"  or  "wisdom  from  above";  Woolman's  concern  is  not 
with  the  nature  of  the  thing  itself  but  with  usage  that  unbalances  his 
equation  of  resource,  labor,  and  use.  When  people  choose  to  follow 
"customs  distinguishable  from  universal  righteousness"  (254) — meaning 
that  they  use  more  than  their  share — it  logically  follows  that  they  must 
be  performing  undue  labor  themselves,  forcing  others  to  work  more 
than  is  divinely  prescribed,  or  causing  other  people  to  do  without  goods 
necessary  for  their  own  comfort.  Thus  Woolman's  avoidance  of  luxury 
is  no  vague  anti-materialism;  on  the  contrary,  he  says  at  one  point,  "[M]y 
natural  inclination  was  toward  merchandize"  (31).  Woolman  is  against 
luxury  because  it  necessarily  leads  to  overwork  and/ or  poverty,  and 
these  things  lead  to  even  broader  social  evils.  Understanding  this  theory 
and  the  balance  of  use  and  labor  it  demands  is  central  to  understanding 
Woolman's  social  and  religious  passion,  and  it  is  especially  necessary  to 
perceiving  his  potential  influence  on  Thoreau. 

"Economy"  in  particular  follows  Woolman  even  in  some  of  its 
apparently  eccentric  details.  An  argument  against  too  much  hard  work 
must  have  seemed  a  strange  economy  indeed  to  Thoreau's  industrious 
Yankee  neighbors;  nevertheless,  that  is  where  Walden  begins,  and  his 
opening  chapter  details  the  personal  economics  that  make  the  heart  of 
the  book,  the  nurture  of  the  inward  life  at  Walden  Pond,  possible. 
Following  Woolman,  Thoreau  demonstrates  in  detail  the  fact  that  it  is 
superfluous  luxury — in  housing,  clothing,  food,  etc. — that  makes  daily 
hard  labor  so  necessary  for  most  of  his  countrymen.  In  contrast,  having 
pared  life  back  to  its  real  necessities,  he  may  approach  labor  in  a  very 
different  way,  allowing  him  to  conclude,  "I  am  convinced,  both  by  faith 
and  experience,  that  to  maintain  one's  self  on  this  earth  is  not  a  hardship 
but  a  pastime,  if  we  will  live  simply  and  wisely.  ...  It  is  not  necessary 
that  a  man  should  earn  his  living  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  unless  he 
sweats  easier  than  I  do"  (70-71).  Shocking  as  this  understanding  may 
have  been  to  Thoreau's  neighbors, '  he  had  a  clear  Quaker  precedent. 
Woolman  had  written  almost  a  century  before,  "As  moderate  care  and 
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exercise,  under  the  direction  of  true  wisdom,  are  useful  both  to  mind 
and  body;  so  by  these  means  in  general,  the  real  wants  of  life  are  easily 
supplied.  Our  gracious  Father  having  so  proportioned  one  to  the  other, 
that  keeping  in  the  medium  we  may  pass  on  quietly"  (50,  my  emphasis). 
That  is  not,  of  course,  how  the  mass  of  men  have  usually  lived.  In 
another  particularly  Thoreavian  passage,  Woolman  contends  that  if 
people  "who  had  great  estates  generally  lived  in  that  humility  and 
plainness  which  belong  to  a  Christian  life,  and  laid  much  easier  rents  and 
interests  on  their  lands  and  monies,  and  thus  led  the  way  to  a  right  use 
of  things,  so  great  a  number  of  people  might  be  employed  in  things 
useful,  that  labour  both  for  men  and  other  creatures  would  need  to  be 
no  more  than  an  agreeable  employ"  (98,  my  emphasis).  A  comparison  of 
these  passages  and  the  attitude  they  communicate  (and  overlooking 
Thoreau's  irony — a  tone  unknown  to  Woolman)  suggests  that  "agree- 
able employ"  is  close  indeed  to  Thoreau's  "pastime."  And  Woolman's 
claim  that  "the  real  wants  of  life  are  easily  supplied"  is  precisely  Tho- 
reau's contention. 

Of  course  Thoreau  realized  that  to  simplify  meant  something 
more  complex  than  working  less  or  having  fewer  goods.  As  Lawrence 
Buell  has  demonstrated,  simplicity  for  Thoreau  "isn't  an  end  in  itself  but 
a  means  to  a  richer  inner  life"  (656).  Thoreau  wanted  to  be  less  psycho- 
logically distracted  with  getting  a  living — and  with  anything  else  that 
separated  him  from  his  most  important  work.  Here  again  he  follows 
one  of  Woolman's  concerns,  one  that  affects  the  merchant  as  well  as  the 
working  class:  the  intellectual  or  psychological  entanglements  of  doing 
business.  Thoreau's  objections  to  such  entanglements,  which  result  in 
his  byword  "Simplify,"  are  well  known:  they  rob  the  philosopher  of  the 
space  to  create  an  inward  life  of  study  and  reflection.  Typical  of  his 
ironic  and  critical  approach  are  statements  like  this:  "I  have  tried  trade; 
but  I  found  that  it  would  take  ten  years  to  get  under  way  in  that,  and 
that  then  I  should  probably  be  on  my  way  to  the  devil.  I  was  actually 
afraid  that  I  might  by  that  time  be  doing  what  is  called  a  good  business" 
(Walden  69).  What  Thoreau  is  cautioning  against — his  fear  of  "a  good 
business" — is  anything  that  distracts  him  and  takes  time  away  from  his 
higher  purpose  of  pursuing  his  calling.  In  this  feeling  he  is  again 
echoing  Woolman,  who  may  have  seemed  no  less  ridiculous  to  his 
entrepreneurial  Quaker  brethren  than  Thoreau  did  to  his  Yankee 
cousins.  Like  Thoreau,  Woolman  intentionally  avoided  the  "success" 
his  fellow  churchmen  pursued:  "I  had  begun  with  selling  trimmings  for 
garments,  and  from  thence  proceeded  to  sell  cloths  and  linens;  and  at 
length,  having  got  a  considerable  shop  of  goods,  my  trade  increased 
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every  year,  and  the  way  to  large  business  appeared  open,  but  I  felt  a  stop 
in  my  mind"  (31).  That  is,  he  felt  a  spiritual  intuition  not  to  proceed,  and 
no  wonder: 

The  increase  of  business  became  my  burden;  for  though  my 
natural  inclination  was  toward  merchandize,  yet  I  believed 
truth  required  me  to  live  more  free  from  outward  cumbers: 
and  there  was  now  a  strife  in  my  mind  between  the  two.  In 
this  exercise  my  prayers  were  put  up  to  the  Lord,  who  gra- 
ciously heard  me,  and  gave  me  a  heart  resigned  to  his  holy 
will.  (31-32) 

Thoreau's  fear  had  come  true  for  Woolman;  he  had  found  himself  doing 
"a  good  business"  and  therefore  had  to  flee  from  its  "cumbers" — a 
word  choice  which  suggests  Thoreau's  punning  use  of  "traps"  (Walden 
66,  92).  Woolman  thus  prefigures  Thoreau's  determination  to  discover 
what  the  essential  facts  of  life  are  and  to  exemplify  that  the  good  life 
could  be  lived  easily  if  one  could  live  without  superfluity,  whether  a 
superfluity  of  material  things  or  mental  concerns.  The  distraction  that 
comes  from  doing  business,  Thoreau  contends  in  "Where  I  Lived  and 
What  I  lived  For,"  steals  away  our  concentration  on  what  really  matters: 

Our  life  is  frittered  away  by  detail.  An  honest  man  has  hardly 
need  to  count  more  than  his  ten  fingers,  or  in  extreme  cases 
he  may  add  his  ten  toes,  and  lump  the  rest.  Simplicity,  sim- 
plicity, simplicity!  I  say,  let  your  affairs  be  as  two  or  three, 
and  not  a  hundred  or  a  thousand;  instead  of  a  million  count 
half  a  dozen,  and  keep  your  accounts  on  your  thumb  nail.  In 
the  midst  of  this  chopping  sea  of  civilized  life,  such  are  the 
clouds  and  storms  and  quicksands  and  thousand-and-one 
items  to  be  allowed  for,  that  a  man  has  to  live,  if  he  would 
not  founder  and  go  to  the  bottom  and  not  make  his  port  at 
all,  by  dead  reckoning,  and  he  must  be  a  great  calculator  in- 
deed who  succeeds.  Simplify,  simplify.   (91) 

Their  parallel  attempts  to  simplify,  to  avoid  the  entanglements 
of  business,  propelled  both  men  on  the  same  professional — or  non- 
professional— course.  Having  been  engaged  to  learn  shop-keeping  as  a 
young  man,  Woolman  soon  made  two  discoveries:  first,  he  was  talented 
and  successful  at  it;  and  second,  this  very  success  robbed  him  of  what  he 
valued  more — the  energy  to  work  toward  perfection  of  the  inward  life. 
Therefore,  he  writes,  "I  lessened  my  outward  business;  and  as  I  had 
opportunity,   told  my   customers   of  my  intentions,   that  they  might 
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consider  what  shop  to  turn  to;  and  in  a  while  I  wholly  laid  down 
merchandize,  and  followed  my  trade  as  a  tailor  by  myself,  having  no 
apprentice"  (Woolman  32).  As  a  tradesman  with  no  employees  or 
apprentice,  in  fact  no  dependents  beyond  his  immediate  family,  Wool- 
man  left  himself  free  to  follow  his  own  genius.  Similarly,  years  later, 
Thoreau  found  that  by  practicing  his  trades,  chief  among  them  survey- 
ing, he  could  work  but  a  few  days  per  year,  just  enough  to  support 
himself: 

For  myself  I  found  that  the  occupation  of  a  day-laborer  was 
the  most  independent  of  any,  especially  as  it  required  only 
thirty  or  forty  days  in  a  year  to  support  one.  The  laborer's 
day  ends  with  the  going  down  of  the  sun,  and  he  is  then  free 
to  devote  himself  to  his  chosen  pursuit,  independent  of  his 
labor;  but  his  employer,  who  speculates  from  month  to 
month,  has  no  respite  from  one  end  of  the  year  to  the  other. 
{Walden  70) 

Like  Woolman,  Thoreau  could  preserve  the  rest  of  his  days  for  inward 
pursuits:  "I  found,  that  by  working  about  six  weeks  in  a  year,  I  could 
meet  all  the  expenses  of  living.  The  whole  of  my  winters,  as  well  as 
most  of  my  summers,  I  had  free  and  clear  for  study"  (69). 

It  is  not  surprising  that  Thoreau  found  a  kindred  spirit  in  the 
Quaker  tailor.  Both  men  were  simplifying  their  outward  lives  to  serve 
their  religious  intentions,  to  live  in  such  a  way  that,  in  Woolman's  words, 
"nothing  might  hinder  me  from  the  most  steady  attention  to  the  voice 
of  the  true  Shepherd"  (14).  Writing  about  his  fellow  Quakers,  he  seems 
to  prefigure  Thoreau's  aphoristic  "superfluous  wealth  can  buy  superflui- 
ties only"  (Walden  329)  when  he  laments, 

Friends  in  early  times  refused  on  a  religious  principle  to  make 
or  trade  in  superfluities,  of  which  we  have  many  testimonies 
on  record;  but  for  want  of  faithfulness,  some,  whose  exam- 
ples were  of  note  in  our  Society,  gave  way,  from  which  others 
took  more  liberty.  Members  of  our  Society  worked  in  super- 
fluities, and  bought  and  sold  them,  and  thus  dimness  of  sight 
came  over  many;  at  length  Friends  got  into  the  use  of  some 
superfluities  in  dress  and  in  the  furniture  of  their  houses, 
which  hath  spread  from  less  to  more,  till  superfluity  of  some 
kinds  is  common  among  us.  (162) 

He  noted  too  that  "where  the  heart  was  set  on  greatness,  success  in 
business  did  not  satisfy  the  craving;  but  that  commonly  with  an  increase 
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of  wealth,  die  desire  of  wealth  increased"  (14);  spiritual  vision  was 
dimmed.  Thoreau  made  similar  claims  about  the  adverse  effects  of 
luxury  and,  here,  about  the  advantages  of  simplicity  for  those  who 
would  see  clearly: 

The  ancient  philosophers,  Chinese,  Hindoo,  Persian,  and 
Greek,  were  a  class  than  which  none  has  been  poorer  in  out- 
ward riches,  none  so  rich  in  inward.  .  .  .  The  same  is  true  of 
the  more  modern  reformers  and  benefactors  of  their  race. 
None  can  be  an  impartial  or  wise  observer  of  human  life  but 
from  the  vantage  ground  of  what  we  should  call  voluntary 
poverty.  Of  a  life  of  luxury  the  fruit  is  luxury,  whether  in  ag- 
riculture, or  commerce,  or  literature,  or  art.  .  .  .  To  be  a  phi- 
losopher is  not  merely  to  have  subtle  thoughts,  nor  even  to 
found  a  school,  but  so  to  love  wisdom  as  to  live  according  to 
its  dictates,  a  life  of  simplicity,  independence,  magnanimity, 
and  trust.  (Walden  14-15) 

Both  Woolman  and  Thoreau  were  guided  by  their  love  for  wisdom,  for 
truth,  for  clear  vision;  this  led  both  to  live  in  such  a  way  that  they  could 
develop  the  inward  vision.  In  each  case,  the  self-consciously  structured 
economics  of  everyday  life  determined  how  they  spent  their  hours  and 
informed  the  values  that  expressed  themselves  in  myriad  decisions,  both 
large  and  small.  For  Woolman,  the  goal  was  to  stay  focused  on  the 
Inward  Light,  following  it  even  in  opposition  to  surrounding  practices. 
For  Thoreau,  the  goal  was  to  stay  focused  on  the  essential  facts  of  life, 
the  bare  facts  he  discovered  by  attending  to  his  own  genius.  The 
difference  is  small. 

If  the  most  private  effect  of  the  labor-luxury  imbalance  was  to 
entangle  one's  time  and  mind  in  the  distractions  of  things  instead  of 
seeking  truth,  thus  blurring  the  spiritual  vision,  the  most  public  results 
of  the  imbalance  are  seen  in  the  misery  the  behavior  of  the  affluent 
necessarily,  according  to  Woolman's  principle,  inflicts  upon  the  poor. 
In  the  chapter  of  "Remarks  on  Sundry  Subjects"  entitled  "On  Loving 
Our  Neighbors  as  Ourselves,"  he  states, 

When  I  have  beheld  plenty  in  some  houses  to  a  degree  of  lux- 
ury; the  condition  of  poor  children  who  are  brought  up  with- 
out learning,  and  the  weakly  and  aged  who  strive  to  live  by 
their  labour,  have  often  revived  in  my  mind;  and  of  which 
some  who  live  in  fullness  need  to  be  put  in  remembrance. 
Few  if  any  could  behold  their  fellow  creatures  lie  long  in  dis- 
tress, and  forbear  to  help  them,  when  they  could  do  it  with- 
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out  any  inconvenience;  but  customs  requiring  much  labour  to 
support  them,  often  lie  heavy  on  the  poor;  while  they  who 
live  in  these  customs  are  so  entangled  in  a  multitude  of  un- 
necessary concerns,  that  they  think  but  litde  of  the  hardships 
which  the  poor  people  go  through.   (280) 

This  passage  displays  Woolman's  economic  principle  clearly.  He  does 
not  assume  that  the  wealthy  purposely  impoverish  the  poor;  on  the 
contrary,  he  states  that  if  they  saw  them,  "few  if  any"  would  not  help 
them.  The  inequity  obtains  because  the  rich  live  a  lifestyle  which 
unintentionally  but  inevitably  throws  off  the  balance  of  the  economic 
equation,  enjoying  a  manner  of  life  which  requires  the  undue  labor  of 
the  poor  to  maintain  it.  Though  never  given  to  the  glorification  of 
philanthropy,  Thoreau  voices  a  similar  regret,  noting  the  fact  that 
overwork  keeps  the  poor  from  developing  an  inward  life: 

Most  men,  even  in  this  comparatively  free  country, 
through  mere  ignorance  and  mistake,  are  so  occupied  with 
the  factitious  cares  and  superfluously  coarse  labors  of  life  that 
its  finer  fruits  cannot  be  plucked  by  them.  Their  fingers, 
from  excessive  toil,  are  too  clumsy  and  tremble  too  much  for 
that.  Actually,  the  laboring  man  has  not  leisure  for  a  true  in- 
tegrity day  by  day;  he  cannot  afford  to  sustain  the  manliest  re- 
lations to  men;  his  labor  would  be  depreciated  in  the  market. 
He  has  no  time  to  be  anything  but  a  machine.  .  .  .  We  should 
feed  and  clothe  him  gratuitously  sometimes,  and  recruit  him 
with  our  cordials,  before  we  judge  of  him.  The  finest  quali- 
ties of  our  nature,  like  the  bloom  on  fruits,  can  be  preserved 
only  by  the  most  delicate  handling.  Yet  we  do  not  treat  our- 
selves nor  one  another  thus  tendedy.   (Walden  6) 

To  address  this  problem,  Woolman  stresses  fair  wages,  suggesting  that 
instead  of  purchasing  luxuries,  those  employers  who  "have  plenty  of  the 
treasures  of  this  world  [should]  be  examples  of  a  plain  frugal  life" — and 
not  for  its  own  sake,  but  so  that  they  may  "pay  wages  to  such  as  they 
may  hire,  more  liberally  than  is  now  customary  in  some  places"  (163). 

In  addition  to  putting  the  divine  principle  out  of  balance,  pov- 
erty and  overwork  caused  by  luxury  can  lead  to  further  complications 
for  the  poor,  as  Woolman  notes: 

By  not  attending  to  that  use  of  things,  which  is  consistent 
with  universal  righteousness,  there  is  an  increase  of  labour 
which  extends  beyond  what  our  heavenly  Father  intends  for 
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us.  And  by  great  labour,  and  often  of  much  sweating,  there  is 
even  among  such  as  are  not  drunkards,  a  craving  of  liquors  to 
revive  the  spirits;  that  partly  by  the  luxurious  drinking  of 
some,  and  partly  by  the  drinking  of  others,  (led  to  it  through 
immoderate  labor)  very  great  quantities  of  rum  are  every  year 
expended  in  our  colonies;  the  greater  part  of  which  we  should 
have  no  need  of,  did  we  steadily  attend  to  pure  wisdom.  (32) 

Though  this  makes  little  nutritional  sense  today,  in  Woolman's  time,  and 
even  in  Thoreau's,  many  people  believed  that  alcoholic  drinks  were  a 
healthy  fortification  for  those  who  performed  physical  labor.  Maybe 
that's  why  Thoreau  confesses  in  "Higher  Laws,"  "I  have  found  it  to  be 
the  most  serious  objection  to  coarse  labors  long  continued,  that  they 
compelled  me  to  eat  and  drink  coarsely  also"  (210).  Combining 
drinking  to  fortify  with  "luxurious"  drinking,  and  adding  to  these  the 
moral  problems  that  accompany  not  only  drunkenness  but  the  operation 
of  the  rum  trade  as  well,  we  see  how  the  harm  caused  by  imbalances  in 
the  economic  equation  grows  exponentially,  particularly  for  the  poor. 
Though  he  might  not  have  attributed  inequity  to  a  failure  of  humans  to 
act  consistendy  with  "universal  righteousness,"  Thoreau's  concern  for 
the  poor  extends  similarly  to  Woolman's  principle  that  one  person's 
luxury  leads  to  another  person's  overwork  and  penury.  Thoreau  echoes 
the  notion  of  balance  in  Woolman's  "divine  principle"  as  he  writes, 

But  how  do  the  poor  minority  fare?  .  .  .  The  luxury  of  one  class  is 
counterbalanced  by  the  indigence  of  another.  On  the  one  side  is  the 
palace,  on  the  other  are  the  almshouse  and  "silent  poor."  .  .  . 
To  know  this  I  should  not  need  to  look  farther  than  to  the 
shanties  which  every  where  border  our  railroads,  that  last  im- 
provement in  civilrzation;  where  I  see  in  my  daily  walks  hu- 
man beings  living  in  sties  .  .  .  and  the  development  of  all  their 
limbs  and  faculties  is  checked.  It  certainly  is  fair  to  look  at 
that  class  by  whose  labor  the  works  which  distinguish  this 
generation  are  accomplished.   (Walden  34-35,  my  emphasis) 

Furthering  his  indictment  of  the  railroad  companies  is  another  passage 
in  which  he  introduces  a  telling  metaphor  with  biting  irony: 

And  if  railroads  are  not  built,  how  shall  we  get  to  heaven  in 
season?  ....  We  do  not  ride  on  the  railroad;  it  rides  upon  us. 
Did  you  ever  think  what  those  sleepers  are  that  underlie  the 
railroad?  Each  one  is  a  man,  an  Irish-man,  or  a  Yankee  man. 
The  rails  are  laid  on  them,  and  they  are  covered  with  sand, 
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and  the  cars  run  smoothly  over  them.   They  are  sound  sleep- 
ers, I  assure  you.   (Walden  92) 

Thoreau  was  no  Quaker  philanthropist.  It  is  significant,  though,  that  he 
does  demonstrate  a  concern  for  the  poor  and  that  he  explains  their 
poverty  by  something  very  like  Woolman's  principle.  Nor  is  poverty  the 
only  social  evil  that  Thoreau  attributes  to  luxury,  i.e.,  to  the  failure  to  live 
simply.  He  sees  the  connection  between  luxury  and  crime  with  equal 
clarity.  In  "The  Village"  he  writes,  "I  am  convinced,  that  if  all  men  were 
to  live  as  simply  as  I  then  did,  thieving  and  robbery  would  be  unknown. 
These  take  place  only  in  communities  where  some  have  got  more  than  is 
sufficient  while  others  have  not  enough"  (Walden  172).  In  this  kind  of 
examination  of  the  personal  in  light  of  the  effect  that  personal  economy 
bears  on  the  economy  of  the  community,  Thoreau  is  restating  Wool- 
man's  brand  of  religious  ethics. 

The  correspondence  becomes  clearer  still  when  attention  is 
turned  to  the  poorest  of  the  poor,  the  slave.  Woolman's  most  famous 
essay,  "Considerations  on  the  Keeping  of  Negroes,"  brings  together  his 
two  great  themes  of  economic  justice  and  slavery,  demonstrating  that 
the  two  are  in  fact  a  single  issue:  slavery,  like  other  social  evils,  finds  its 
beginnings  in  the  economic  choices  of  individuals.  Interestingly,  that 
essay  does  not  proceed,  as  one  might  anticipate,  in  a  more  typical 
abolitionist  "evils  of  slavery"  catalog.  "Part  the  First"  never  mentions 
the  term  slavery;  instead,  it  begins  by  analyzing  the  longing  of  individuals 
to  provide  for  their  offspring  by  leaving  an  inheritance,  then  proceeds  to 
discuss  the  treatment  of  displaced  Africans  in  relation  to  the  Golden 
Rule  and  the  ultimate  equality  of  all  humans,  drawing  precedents  not 
only  from  New  Testament  Christianity  but  from  Old  Testament 
injunctions  concerning  the  ill  treatment  of  displaced  persons.  What 
allows  slavery  to  continue,  he  states,  is  the  fact  that  humans  are  not 
consistent  in  their  valuing  of  doing  good. 

This  personal  economy  is  the  logical  foundation  of  his  case  for 
abolition,  since  from  Woolman's  perspective  slavery  is  no  more  isolated 
than  any  other  evil — it  is  the  compensating  opposite  of  superfluity,  the 
dark  side  of  the  longing  for  luxury,  the  grossest  example  of  the  betrayal 
of  the  divine  economic  balance.  It  is  only  because  people  desire  more 
than  "nature's  lawful  wants"  that  they  could  ever  think  so  unclearly  as  to 
consider  slavery  "necessary."  Instead  of  being  satisfied  with  their 
abundance,  and  instead  of  looking  inward  for  things  of  eternal  value, 
people  crave  things,  and  this  disrupts  the  economic  balance.  Woolman 
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draws  this  point  clearly  in  the  closing  of  "Part  the  First,"  where  he 
adopts  a  rare  prophetic  tone: 

And  it  is  no  less  true  that  they  who,  in  the  midst  of  high 
favors,  remain  ungrateful,  and  under  all  the  advantages  that  a 
Christian  can  desire,  are  selfish,  earthly,  and  sensual,  do  miss 
the  true  fountain  of  happiness,  and  wander  in  a  maze  of  dark 
anxiety,  where  all  their  treasures  are  insufficient  to  quiet  their 
minds.  Hence,  from  an  insatiable  craving,  they  neglect  doing 
good  with  what  they  have  acquired,  and  too  often  add  op- 
pression to  vanity  that  they  may  compass  more.  (206-7) 

In  observing  the  parallel  courses  taken  by  Woolman  and 
Thoreau,  it  is  significant  to  note  in  particular  the  complex,  detrimental 
role  of  inheritance.  Among  both  Woolman's  Quaker  and  Thoreau's 
Yankee  contemporaries,  one  of  the  reasons  not  to  "simplify,  simplify" 
but  instead,  to  "accumulate,  accumulate,"  was  grounded  in  the  perceived 
duty  to  leave  an  inheritance  to  one's  children.  Many  of  Woolman's 
contemporaries  believed  that  they  would  be  robbing  their  children  if 
they  freed  their  slaves.  But  regarding  inheritance  as  well  as  any  other 
generally  accepted  practice,  Woolman  suggests  that  "it  would  be  the 
highest  wisdom  to  forego  customs  and  popular  opinions,  and  try  the 
treasures  of  the  soul  by  the  infallible  standard,  of  truth"  (191).  Longing 
to  leave  an  inheritance,  Woolman  sharply  suggests,  is  not  based  on 
eternal  principles  but  is  "an  instinct  like  that  which  inferior  creatures 
have"  (192).  Toward  this  practice,  the  Quaker  and  the  Transcenden- 
talist  voice  a  similar  disdain.  With  characteristic  extravagance  Thoreau 
writes, 

I  see  young  men,  my  townsmen,  whose  misfortune  it  is 
to  have  inherited  farms,  houses,  barns,  cattle,  and  farming 
tools;  for  these  are  more  easily  acquired  than  got  rid  of.  Bet- 
ter if  they  had  been  born  in  the  open  pasture  and  suckled  by  a 
wolf,  that  they  might  have  seen  with  clearer  eyes  what  field 
they  were  called  to  labor  in.  .  .  .  How  many  a  poor  immortal 
soul  have  I  met  well  nigh  crushed  and  smothered  under  its 
load,  creeping  down  the  road  of  life,  pushing  before  it  a  barn 
seventy-five  feet  by  forty.  .  .  .  The  portionless,  who  struggle 
with  no  such  unnecessary  inherited  encumbrances,  find  it  la- 
bor enough  to  subdue  and  cultivate  a  few  cubic  feet  of  flesh. 
(Wolden  5) 
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The  writing  is  humorous,  but  the  criticism  is  real:  by  yoking  their  heirs 
to  an  inherited  farm,  benefactors  distract  them  from  finding  "the  field 
they  were  called  to  labor  in,"  that  thing  to  do  or  be  that  would  have 
been  most  true  to  their  own  calling.  Instead,  they  are  kept  from  more 
noble  pursuits  by  the  responsibility  of  running  the  farm  or  business,  and 
thus  the  problem  is  propagated. 

One  doubts  that  Thoreau  found  many  neighbors  in  Concord 
who  shared  his  views,  but  he  may  have  discovered  an  ally  in  his  attitude 
about  inheritance  by  reading  Woolman,  who,  though  his  reasoning  is 
more  conventionally  pietistic,  prefigures  Thoreau's  own  arguments.  Of 
those  who  work  to  gain  outward  success  and  thereby  leave  an  inheri- 
tance, the  Quaker  writes  that  "[tjheir  examples  are  often  hurtful  to 
others;  and  their  treasures  thus  collected,  do  many  times  prove  danger- 
ous snares  to  their  children"  (48).  Again  he  cautions:  "In  all  our  cares 
about  worldly  treasures,  let  us  steadily  bear  in  mind,  that  riches  pos- 
sessed by  children,  who  do  not  truly  serve  God,  are  likely  to  prove 
snares  that  may  more  grievously  entangle  them  in  that  spirit  of  selfish- 
ness and  exaltation,  which  stands  in  opposition  to  real  peace  and 
happiness"  (77). 

Later  in  Walden,  Thoreau  even  follows  Woolman's  logical 
relationship  between  luxury  and  slavery — and  in  a  rather  unexpected 
place.  After  his  conversation  with  the  Irish  laborer  John  Field,  having 
explained  that  he  himself  works  little  because  he  eats  little,  and  that  he 
does  not  use  such  luxuries  as  "tea,  nor  coffee,  nor  butter,  nor  milk,  nor 
fresh  meat,"  and  therefore  does  not  have  to  work  to  get  them,  Thoreau 
makes  this  point: 

and  yet  [Field]  had  rated  it  as  a  gain  in  coming  to  America, 
that  here  you  could  get  tea,  and  coffee,  and  meat  every  day. 
But  the  only  true  America  is  that  country  where  you  are  at 
liberty  to  pursue  such  a  mode  of  life  as  may  enable  you  to  do 
without  these,  and  where  the  state  does  not  endeavor  to  compel  you  to 
sustain  the  slavery  and  war  and  other  superfluous  expenses  which  directly 
or  indirectly  result  from  the  use  of  such  things.   (205,  my  italics) 

Thoreau  is  clearly  following  the  Woolman  strain  as  he  states  that 
superfluous  use  of  material  goods  "directly  or  indirecdy"  sustains  larger 
political  evils.  Such  arguments  remove  the  total  responsibility  for 
slavery  and  war  from  the  hands  of  the  southern  slaveholders  and  share  it 
with  the  nineteenth-century  Massachusetts  Unitarians  and  the  eight- 
eenth-century New  England  Quakers.    Indeed  Woolman  seems  to  have 
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anticipated  Thoreau's  point  when,  in  "A  Word  of  Remembrance  and 
Caution  to  the  Rich,"  he  wrote  one  of  his  most  quoted  passages: 

Oh!  that  we  who  declare  against  wars,  and  acknowledge 
our  trust  to  be  in  God  only,  may  walk  in  the  light,  and  therein 
examine  our  foundation  and  motives  in  holding  great  estates! 
May  we  look  upon  our  treasures,  the  furniture  of  our  houses, 
and  our  garments,  and  try  whether  the  seeds  of  war  have 
nourishment  in  these  our  possessions.   (328) 

Such  a  tendency  toward  self-examination  rings  throughout  "Economy" 
as  well,  as  when  Thoreau  asks,  'What  makes  families  run  out?  What  is 
the  nature  of  the  luxury  which  enervates  and  destroys  nations?  Are  we 
sure  that  there  is  none  of  it  in  our  own  lives?"  (Walden  15). 

Both  men  were  abolitionists,  both  proposed  a  simple  lifestyle 
which  would  take  away  the  seeds  of  war  and  slavery,  and  both  attempted 
to  enact  a  personal  economy  that  would  nurture  the  inward  life.  Yet  as 
we  have  seen,  neither  man  allowed  himself  to  focus  inward  only.  Both 
became  reluctant  activists.  Thoreau  became  a  thoughtful  and  at  times 
outspoken  abolitionist.  He  aided  fugitive  slaves,  and  he  proclaimed  his 
positions  in  such  addresses  as  "Slavery  in  Massachusetts"  and  "A  Plea 
for  Captain  John  Brown,"  which  show  him  at  his  vitriolic  best.  Most 
widely  known,  however,  as  an  anti-slavery  document  is  his  most  famous 
essay — maybe  the  most  famous  nineteenth-century  American  essay — 
"Resistance  to  Civil  Government."  Not  only  did  it  contribute  the  term 
civil  disobedience  to  the  world's  vocabulary,  but  it  laid  a  lasting  philosophi- 
cal groundwork  for  radical  dissent.  Thoreau's  refusal  to  pay  his  poll  tax 
to  a  country  engaged  in  the  Mexican  War,  an  aggressive  war  for  an 
immoral  cause,  is  well  known.  But  he  was  not  the  first  to  express  his 
views  by  making  such  a  financial  protest,  or  by  writing  about  it. 
Woolman  prefigured  not  only  Thoreau's  abolitionism  but  also  his 
willingness  to  step  across  the  legal  limit  in  protesting  social  evil.  Though 
Woolman  worked  primarily  among  Quakers,  his  indefatigable  traveling 
and  preaching  against  slavery  charted  the  moral  high  road  for  all 
abolitionists  who  would  come  after.  Less  known  is  the  fact  that 
Woolman,  though  a  loyal  colonist,  preceded  Thoreau  in  giving  his 
conscience  full  rein  in  the  area  of  taxation  for  an  evil  cause — in  his  case, 
the  war  that  the  British  and  their  American  colonies  were  waging  against 
Native  Americans.  Woolman,  a  convinced  pacifist,  relates  his  choice  to 
act  on  conscience  with  customary  humility: 
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A  few  years  past,  money  being  made  current  in  our  prov- 
ince for  carrying  on  wars,  and  to  be  called  in  again  by  taxes 
laid  on  the  inhabitants,  my  mind  was  often  affected  with  the 
thoughts  of  paying  such  taxes  ....  I  was  told  that  friends 
[Quakers]  in  England  frequendy  paid  taxes,  when  the  money 
was  applied  to  such  purposes.  I  had  conversation  with  several 
noted  friends  on  the  subject,  who  all  favored  the  payment  of 
such  taxes;  some  of  them  I  preferred  before  myself,  and  this 
made  me  easier  for  a  time;  yet  there  was  in  the  depth  of  my 
mind,  a  scruple  which  I  never  could  get  over;  and  at  certain 
times  I  was  greatly  distressed  on  that  account. 

I  believed  that  there  were  some  upright-hearted  men, 
who  paid  such  taxes;  yet  could  not  see  that  their  example  was 
a  sufficient  reason  for  me  to  do  so,  while  I  believe  that  the 
spirit  of  truth  required  of  me,  as  an  individual,  to  suffer  pa- 
tiently the  distress  of  goods,  rather  than  pay  actively. 

To  refuse  the  active  payment  of  a  tax  which  our  society 
generally  paid  was  exceedingly  disagreeable;  but  to  do  a  thing 
contrary  to  my  conscience  appeared  yet  more  dreadful.  (56- 
57) 

Guided  by  conscience,  Woolman  refused  to  pay  taxes  to  support  that 
war  even  though  it  seemed  that  all  people  around  him — including  his  fellow 
Quakers — were.  A  hundred  years  later,  he  might  have  written,  "[A]ny 
man  more  right  than  his  neighbors,  constitutes  a  majority  of  one 
already." 

Few  religious  proclaimers  are  less  "other  worldly"  than 
Woolman,  and  few  secular  philosophers  are  more  devotionally  disci- 
plined than  Thoreau.  Indeed,  one  can  imagine  Woolman  welcoming 
Thoreau  into  Quaker  meeting,  regardless  of  any  professed  (lack  of) 
belief.  As  he  states  in  his  most  famous  encapsulation  of  Christian 
universalism, 

There  is  a  principle  which  is  pure,  placed  in  the  human  mind; 
which  in  different  places  and  ages  hath  had  different  names;  it 
is,  however  pure,  and  proceeds  from  God.  It  is  deep  and  in- 
ward, and  confined  to  no  forms  of  religion,  nor  excluded 
from  any,  where  the  heart  stands  in  perfect  sincerity.  In 
whomsoever  this  takes  root  and  grows,  of  what  nation  so- 
ever, they  become  brethren  in  the  best  sense  of  the  expres- 
sion.  (238) 
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And  of  course,  one  can  imagine  that  Thoreau  might  turn  the  invitation 
down,  preferring  to  stay  in  the  woods.  As  plain  as  their  similarities  may 
be,  the  sparsity  of  external  evidence  must  preclude  any  sure  claim  that 
Thoreau  discovered  an  historical  precedent  in  Woolman.  This  study 
may  suggest,  however,  that  we  more  accurately  understand  Thoreau's 
ethical  grounding  if  we  consider  his  thinking  as  an  extension  of  an 
important  stream  of  American  Quaker  thought,  a  stream  which,  through 
the  powerful  simplicity  of  John  Woolman  and  the  politically  engaged 
artistry  of  Henry  Thoreau,  has  succeeded  in  influencing  generations  of 
religious  and  nonreligious  reformers,  not  only  in  America  but  around 
the  world. 


NOTES 


1  Alan  D.  Hodder's  essential  work,  Thoreau's  Ecstatic  Witness,  makes  an 
important  contribution  to  our  understanding  of  the  role  that  a  mystical 
spirituality  played  in  the  writer's  life;  as  will  become  clear,  my  study  addresses  a 
different  aspect  of  the  religious  life,  concerned  not  with  ecstasy  but  with  its 
social  ethic. 

2  On  the  chance  that  Thoreau's  most  likely  access  to  Woolman  would 
have  been  his  book-lending  friend  Bronson  Alcott,  throughout  this  article  I  cite 
the  edition  of  Woolman  listed  by  Walter  Cameron  as  having  been  in  Alcott's 
library  (Cameron  46). 

3  I  am  indebted  to  Susan  Halpert  of  Houghton  Library,  Harvard 
University,  and  Clifford  Wunderlich  of  Andover-Harvard  Theological  Library, 
who  were  kind  enough  to  check  the  acquisition  records  of  the  Woolman 
volumes  currently  held  in  those  libraries.  In  each  case,  the  editions  were  found 
to  have  been  added  after  1837,  the  year  of  Thoreau's  graduation.  Of  course 
Thoreau  used  the  Harvard  library  through  much  of  his  life.  I  have  not 
determined  whether  any  of  Woolman's  works  may  have  been  added  previous  to 
the  publication  of  Walden;  it  is  worth  noting,  however,  that  "studies  of  com- 
parative theologies  and  religions  did  not  begin  [at  Harvard]  until  the  1850's" 
(Wunderlich).  At  this  point,  then,  loans  from  Thoreau's  Concord  friends  seem 
the  more  likely  possibility. 
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An  Unseen  Stream 
Sam  Pickering 


For  naturalists,  Tennyson's  famous  line  in  "Ulysses,"  "I  am  a 
part  of  all  that  I  have  met,"  ought  to  be  emended,  the  last  word  changed 
to  read  (89).  Books  furnish  pages  as  well  as  landscapes.  Field  guides 
enable  amateur  naturalists  to  develop,  as  Aldo  Leopold  put  it,  "a  seeing 
eye"  (209).  For  my  part,  Yale's  publication  of  Lichens  of  North  America 
enabled  me  to  identify  lichens  for  the  first  time.  For  months  after  the 
book's  publication  in  2001,  lichens  decorated  the  margins  of  my  essays: 
speckled  green  shield,  powder-headed  tube  lichens,  five  o'clock  shadow. 
Similarly,  Princeton's  recent  publication  of  David  Wagner's  Caterpillars  of 
Eastern  North  America  will  cause  caterpillars  to  become  this  decade's 
bookworms  and  spread  more  rapidly  through  my  paragraphs  than  gypsy 
moths  through  trees.  I  have  already  made  several  litde  game  expeditions 
armed  with  Caterpillars.  "It  is  well  to  go  where  the  writers  of  books  have 
been,"  Charles  Conrad  Abbott  advised  In  Nature's  Realm  (1900),  "or  to 
localities  as  closely  akin  to  these  as  possible,  and  bring  back  with  you  as 
many  facts  as  you  can  carry.  .  .  .  Then  you  are  better  fitted  to  read 
understandingly;  and  it  is  not  so  simple  a  matter  as  you  might  suppose 
to  sit  down  and  intelligentiy  compare  that  which  you  have  seen  with  the 
statements  made  by  others"  (42-43). 

"No  really  great  man  ever  blindly  followed  his  teacher  or  he 
could  never  have  become  great,"  Abbott  continued,  preaching  self- 
reliance.  "Ascribe  infallibility  to  the  professor,  and  you  become  at  best 
but  his  echo,  and  condemn  to  slavery  what  should  be  free  as  the  air, 
your  own  mind"  (Nature's  Realm  43-44).  I  have  never  met  greatness,  at 
least  not  in  the  flesh.  Certainly  the  person  who  smiles  at  me  every 
morning  from  the  mirror  is  a  minor  scribbler — genial  and  literate  but 
still  a  hack.  Nevertheless,  I  have  written  a  shelf  of  books,  many  of  them 
weedy  with  the  rooted  and  the  creepers  and  crawlers  who  gnaw  on 
them.  I  started  writing  about  things  natural  when  I  traipsed  after  one  of 
my  teachers,  E.  D.  H.  Johnson,  who  taught  English  at  Princeton  for 
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some  thirty  years  and  who  eventually  became  my  father-in-law.  In  1966 
Atheneum  published  his  book  The  Poetry  of  Earth,  one  of  the  first 
modern  anthologies  of  English  nature  writing  and  still  one  of  the  best 
and  most  attractive.  I  followed  Dudley  to  Nova  Scotia  and  "Four 
Winds,"  the  old  house  he  and  his  wife  Laurie  bought  in  1947,  in  the 
study  of  which  I  now  sit  writing.  Early  this  morning  a  marsh  hawk 
tumbled  into  the  blueberry  field  behind  the  barn  pursing  a  hare,  as  he 
fell  looking  like  a  dust  cover  blown  off  a  tall  dresser.  Yesterday  I 
disturbed  five  young  shrews.  One  of  the  shrews  scurried  away  from  the 
nest  and  became  lost.  I  retrieved  him  and  set  him  back  among  his 
littermates.  He  was  the  first  live  shrew  I  ever  held.  As  Abbott  sug- 
gested, I  did  not  follow  my  professor  blindly.  Indeed  Dudley  was 
happily  fallible,  particularly  when  he  strayed  into  plants,  every  summer 
confusing  jewelweed  with  butter- and-eggs. 

Nevertheless  I  learned  from  Dudley,  as  I  have  learned  from 
books,  reading  first  for  pleasure  and  then,  as  nature  writers  must  do,  for 
knowledge  and  technique  and  finally  to  borrow  and  adapt,  or  as  the 
naive  might  phrase  it,  to  purloin.  Nature  writers  are  pilgrims  journeying 
not  simply  to  places  but  to  books  written  by  earlier  writers.  Throughout 
the  19th  century  "every"  nature  writer  read  Gilbert  White's  The  Natural 
History  of  Selborne  (1789),  after  which  many  visited  Selborne  itself — -John 
Burroughs,  for  example,  who  spent  a  night  and  two  days  there  in  June 
1882.  Nature  writers  are  particularly  susceptible  to  hagiography  in  part 
because  many  are  didactic.  They  hope  to  teach  and  to  inspire  readers  to 
struggle  against  the  tsunami  of  consumerism  that  always  sweeps  over 
life,  reducing  truth  and  beauty,  the  natural  world,  to  trash. 

As  Christians  trek  through  Jerusalem  following  the  stages  of  the 
Cross,  so  many  American  writers  genuflect  on  the  shores  of  Walden 
Pond.  For  such  writers,  Walden  is  a  holy  text,  its  commandments 
paraphrased  in  a  library  of  books.  While  Leopold  quoted  Thoreau's 
dictum  that  in  wildness  lay  the  salvation  of  individuals  and  the  world 
(141;  Walden  317),  Abbott  celebrated  the  momentary  loss  of  self- 
consciousness  brought  about  by  watching  a  hawk  swoop  down  on  a 
squirrel,  writing,  "the  blessed  wildness  in  us,  the  savage  instinct  that  we 
aim  to  keep  out  of  sight,  comes  to  the  fore,  and  manhood  is  realized; 
sparkling  like  champagne,  and  not  like  stale  beer,  flat  and  unprofitable" 
(Nature's  Realm  180).  Today  such  rough-hewn  manhood  has  lost  most  of 
its  appeal.  However,  escaping  "the  trivialities  of  living,"  in  Leopold's 
words  (128),  remains  quick  on  the  pages  of  nature  writers. 

So  that,  as  Wordsworth  expressed  it,  "beauteous  forms"  would 
not  be  to  me  "as  is  a  landscape  to  a  blind  man's  eye"  (91),  I  have 
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wandered  the  books  of  nature  writers  for  decades,  hoping  to  turn  up 
ideas.  Two  neglected  American  writers  have  become  favorites.  Still,  I 
have  resisted  settling  on  any  canon,  preferring  the  delights  of  constant 
inconstancy,  a  state  Abbott,  one  of  my  neglected  writers,  celebrated  in 
Waste-hand  Wanderings  (1887).  "Perhaps  it  may  seem  trifling  and  unwor- 
thy," he  wrote,  to  "drift  aimlessly  along;  to  be  afloat  and  have  no  port  in 
view.  It  is  less  so  than  it  seems.  Who  can  tell  at  what  moment  a  passing 
breeze  may  lodge  us  upon  a  sand-bar;  may  firmly  entangle  us  among  the 
branches  of  a  sunken  tree;  may  carry  us  from  the  main  channel  to  some 
hitherto  unseen  stream  known  far  better  to  the  bittern  and  the  muskrat 
than  to  man.  .  .  .  The  wealth  for  which  we  sigh  may  often  be  where  it  is 
least  suggested"  (vii). 

Abbott  and  William  Hamilton  Gibson,  the  other  neglected 
writer  whom  I  admire,  were  sandbars  on  which  I  ran  aground  in  the 
basement  of  the  Babbidge  Library  at  the  University  of  Connecticut,  their 
books  gritty  amid  volumes  rarely  if  ever  checked  out.  Gibson,  who  died 
in  1896,  was  a  good  painter  and  a  fine  illustrator,  and  two  of  his  books 
seem  almost  works  of  art.1  Both  men  were  meticulous  close-observers, 
but  Abbott  was  the  better  writer. 

Abbott  was  born  in  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  in  1843.  Although  he 
died  in  Pennsylvania,  he  lived  most  of  his  life  in  New  Jersey  and  was 
buried  in  Riverview  graveyard  in  Trenton,  the  inscription  of  his  stone 
stating,  "In  this  neighborhood  Dr.  Abbott  discovered  the  existence  of 
Paleolithic  Man  in  America."  Abbot  studied  medicine  at  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania.  He  never  practiced,  however,  and  spent  his  years  as  a 
naturalist  and  archaeologist,  being  at  one  time  an  assistant  at  the 
Peabody  Museum  in  Cambridge  and  later  associated  with  the  Museum 
of  Science  and  Art  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  He  analyzed  the 
Trenton  Gravels  and  roamed  the  Delaware  Valley,  collecting  Indian 
artifacts.  He  has  been  called  one  of  the  founders  of  American  archae- 
ology, in  1881  publishing  Primitive  Industry:  or  Illustrations  of  the  Handwork 
in  Stone,  Bone,  and  Clay  of  the  Native  Races  of  the  North  American  Seaboard  of 
America.  Abbott  was  energetic  and  in  addition  to  Primitive  Industry  wrote 
sheaves  of  articles  popularizing  archaeology.  Despite  his  belief,  he  did 
not,  however,  discover  traces  of  Paleolithic  Man,  and  after  paying  lip 
service  to  him  almost  as  a  figure  on  a  medallion,  archaeological  concern 
and  debate  have  lodged  him  in  the  past.  What  has  remained  vital, 
though,  are  Abbott's  natural  history  writings,  most  of  the  volumes  of 
which  describe  ramblings  in  New  Jersey,  particularly  around  his  farm 
"Three  Beeches."  The  books  have  withstood  not  only  changes  in 
intellectual  and  literary  climates  but  in  the  landscape  of  New  Jersey 
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itself.  The  prose  is  rich  with  the  poetry  of  country  rambles,  well- 
expressed  and  thoughtfully-noted,  three  of  my  favorites  being  Upland 
and  Meadow  (1886),  Waste-hand  Wanderings,  and  Days  Out  of  Doors  (1889). 
They  are  tonics,  raising  the  spirits  when  one  is  housebound  or  mood 
darkens  an  hour.  Abbott's  prose  is  clean,  and  his  ponderings  are 
balanced  and  common- sensical.  His  books  elevate,  both  making  one 
think  better  of  life  and  urging  one  to  be  up  and  doing.  They  teach 
readers  how  to  use  their  senses,  natural  gifts  often  lost  amid  the  fret  of 
contemporary  living.  For  nature  writers  they  are  also  textbooks,  capable 
of  teaching  aspiring  writers  not  simply  how  to  organize  writing  about  a 
ramble  but  what  might  lurk  in  a  marsh  or  on  the  banks  of  a  slow  creek. 

Moreover,  Abbott's  ideas,  modified,  of  course,  to  suit  an  indi- 
vidual's style  and  thought,  can  furnish  a  page  well,  both  aesthetically  and 
intellectually.  Aesthetic  matters,  particularly  those  focusing  on  wrens 
and  warblers,  are  more  difficult  to  frame  than  intellectual  doings,  these 
last  usually  more  abstract  than  feather  and  song  and  thus  less  differen- 
tiated and  more  easily  identified.  Forty  years  ago  when  I  was  a  graduate 
student  and  first  began  research,  I  was  a  purist.  Paths  winding  through 
the  history  of  ideas  had  to  be  clear,  a  written  sign  marking  each  step 
taken.  Before  discussing  one  writer's  influence  upon  another  writer,  I 
demanded  a  clear  line,  for  example,  a  record  of  reading  or  a  letter  from 
the  first  writer  praising  the  works  of  the  second.  Time  has  changed  me, 
and  I  have  penciled  myself  out  of  such  ways,  thinking  that  methodology 
artificial  and  narrow.  Years  of  identifying  birds  or  dragonflies  based  on 
the  flick  of  a  wing  have  led  me  to  give  more  credence  to  hunches. 

Whether  a  hunch  is  right  or  wrong  seems  less  important  than  its 
intrinsic  interest  or,  indeed,  how  it  is  expressed.  As  Abbott  is  thought 
to  be  one  of  the  fathers  of  American  archaeology,  so  Aldo  Leopold  has 
been  called  the  founder  of  wildlife  ecology.  Leopold's  most  famous 
book  is  A  Sand  County  Almanac,  often  shelved  in  private  libraries  next  to 
Walden.  Published  in  1949,  the  year  after  Leopold's  death,  the  book  is  a 
miscellany,  lively  with  close  observation,  an  account  of  restoring  a  worn- 
out  farm  near  Baraboo  in  the  sand  counties  in  Wisconsin,  and  perhaps 
most  importantly,  critiques  of  a  society  in  which  man  lives  apart  or  at 
least  thinks  he  lives  apart  from  the  natural  community  surrounding  him. 
In  Nature 's  Realm,  Abbott  put  it  well,  writing,  "I  am  a  part  of  nature  and 
nature  is  a  part  of  me.  Tear  us  apart  and  nature  is  robbed  and  I  am 
ruined"  (22). 

"Our  great  and  glorious  masterpiece,"  Montaigne  wrote  in  "Of 
Experience,"  "is  to  live  appropriately"  (126).  In  Nature's  Realm  is 
Abbott's  best  book,  his  course  in  living  appropriately.    In  the  book  he 
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preached  more  openly  and  criticized  society  more  strongly  than  in  his 
other  volumes,  much  as  Leopold  himself  was  to  do  in  A  Sand  County 
Almanac  half  a  century  later.  Portions  of  In  Nature's  Realm  appeared  in 
"Harper's  Monthly"  and  "Lippincott's  Magazine"  as  well  as  in  the 
"Philadelphia  Public  Ledger."  Leopold  was  born  in  1887  in  Burlington, 
Iowa.  Accounts  of  his  early  years,  inevitably  influenced  by  his  later  life, 
describe  him  as  being  intensely  interested  in  nature.  Sometime  in  his 
career,  I  suspect  he  read  and  digested  portions  of  In  Nature's  Realm, 
synthesizing  bits  to  produce,  in  his  words,  the  "cultural  harvest"  that 
became  the  Almanac  (xix). 

Visually,  In  Natures  Realm  is  the  most  attractive  and  seductive  of 
Abbott's  books.  Decorating  the  pages  are  ninety  illustrations  by  Oliver 
Kemp  while  the  pages  themselves  are  large,  six  inches  broad  and  eight 
and  three-quarters  tall.  The  spacious  margins  invite  rumination,  two  and 
three-eights  inches  between  the  last  line  of  text  and  the  bottom  of  the 
page.  On  the  right  side  of  the  page  the  gap  between  the  prose  and  the 
edge  of  the  page  is  one  and  three-quarters  inches.  Abbott's  other 
volumes  are  not  unattractive,  but  they  are  smaller  and  tighter.  Harper 
and  Brothers'  edition  of  Waste-Land  Wanderings  is  five  inches  wide  and 
seven  and  five-eights  tall,  while  Lippincott's  edition  of  The  Freedom  of  the 
Fields  measures  four  and  a  half  by  seven  and  a  quarter  inches.  The 
covers  of  these  books  are  appealing,  but  aside  from  frontispieces,  the 
books  are  not  illustrated.  More  importantly  they  appear  cramped,  in 
Waste-Land,  for  example,  thirty-one  lines  of  print  per  page  in  contrast  to 
the  twenty- four  lines  on  the  pages  of  In  Nature's  Realm.  A  goodly 
number  of  lines  on  a  page  can  transform  reading  from  a  pleasure  into  a 
chore,  provoking  one  to  read  faster  and  retain  less  than  he  would  if  he 
were  ambling  through  a  book,  meandering  and  pondering  both  sights 
and  words.  In  short,  the  layout  of  In  Nature's  Realm  lends  itself  to 
literary  strolling,  making  the  book  the  sort  readers,  and  especially 
naturalists,  like  to  hold  in  their  hands. 

What  oft  is  thought  has  often  been  expressed.  Intellectual  simi- 
larities abound  in  books  written  by  naturalists,  particularly  in  those 
produced  in  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  in  the  United 
States.  Many  naturalists  have  resembled  lay  preachers,  seizing  upon 
man's  sins  against  his  natural  environment  as  subjects  for  their  sermons. 
Although  the  words  vary  from  pulpit  to  pulpit  and  from  cover  to  cover, 
when  the  subject  matter  is  the  same,  ideas  will  be  similar.  Accordingly 
both  Leopold  and  Abbott  echoed  Wordsworth's  urging  readers  to  shut 
their  books  and,  escaping  studies,  wander  wood  and  field,  learning  not 
so  much  from  impulse,  however,  as  close  observation.2 
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By  the  by,  nature  writers  often  treat  consistency  cavalierly,  view- 
ing it  as  a  weakness,  a  virtue  celebrated  by  the  weak,  people  too  fright- 
ened or  too  narrow  to  appreciate  the  unexpected  and  unaccountable, 
that  is,  the  mysterious,  miraculous  diversity  of  life.  Abbott  urged 
readers  simply  to  "accept  the  incidents  of  each  day,  as  they  come,  and 
extract  their  sweets"  (Nature's  Realm  97).  That  aside,  however,  although 
both  Leopold  and  Abbott  were  highly  educated  and  leaned  heavily  on 
book  learning,  they  warned  readers  against  the  abuses  of  education. 
"We  drown  our  ego  in  an  ocean  of  leaves,"  Abbott  wrote  like  a  good 
Emersonian.  We  "are  crushed  by  the  weight  of  our  libraries.  We  crawl 
behind  our  books,  perhaps  timidly  peep  over  them,  but  never  mount  the 
whole  pile  and  extend,  by  so  doing,  our  point  of  view.  We  creep  into 
our  libraries  like  a  hermit  into  his  cave,  making  it  a  permanent  abode, 
instead  of  the  most  temporary  of  shelters,  wherein  refreshed  we  start 
with  renewed  vigor  out  into  the  wide  world  again"  (Nature's  Realm  30). 
Leopold  was  sterner,  fearing  that  education  was  "learning  to  see  one 
thing  by  going  blind  to  another"  (168).  Even  more  than  Abbott,  he 
seems  to  have  feared  the  abuses  of  research.  Research  studied  parts 
rather  than  wholes.  "In  our  educational  system,  the  biotic  continuum  is 
seldom  pictured  to  us  as  a  stream"  (205),  he  wrote,  lamenting  that 
"instead  of  being  taught  to  see  his  native  countryside  with  appreciation 
and  intelligence,"  a  student  was  taught  to  "carve  cats"  (208).  As  Abbott 
testified,  "There  is  no  one  feature  of  an  outing  that  leads  to  such 
satisfying  results  as  this  contemplation  of  nature  as  a  whole,"  adding,  "if 
it  leads  not  up  to  this,  it  falls  short  of  what  it  should  do.  Grub  as 
industriously  as  we  may  at  the  root  of  a  tree,  if  our  thoughts  rise  no 
higher  what  becomes  of  the  oudook  where  the  out-reaching  branches 
point  to  the  clouds?"  (Nature's  Realm  6). 

Superficial  similarities  between  Abbott's  and  Leopold's  thought 
are  numerous,  most  resembling  teeth  found  in  saws  honed  in  the  pages 
of  many  writers.  What  makes  me  think  that  Leopold  read  Abbott 
closely  is  a  nine-page  chapter  entided  "A  Fence-rail  Fancy,"  found  two- 
thirds  the  way  though  In  Nature's  Realm  (182-90).  The  chapter  is 
thoughtful,  and  to  use  a  word  out  of  critical  favor  but  which  I  admire 
more  as  I  age,  charming.  Five  drawings  enliven  the  chapter.  In  the 
middle  of  the  first  illustration  towers  an  old  sugar  maple;  stretching 
across  the  ground  some  distance  behind  the  tree  is  what  looks  like  a 
furrow  of  rubble  but  is  probably  the  remains  of  the  fence.  The  remain- 
ing four  illustrations  are  close-ups,  the  first  showing  a  squirrel  using  a 
broken  section  as  a  highway,  brambles  arching  over  him  like  fireworks. 
In  the  second  illustration  a  bob  white  stands  near  the  fence,  the  far  end 
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of  die  top  rail  of  the  section  behind  him  having  rotted,  causing  the  rail 
to  hang  akimbo.  The  next  illustration  is  simpler  and  less  polished 
consisting  of  a  mound  of  old  rails  tumbled  together  like  matchsticks. 
The  final  illustration  appears  at  the  end  of  the  chapter  and  is  a  visual 
coda.  A  man,  a  representation  of  Abbott  himself,  sits  in  a  Windsor 
rocking  chair.  He  appears  contemplative  and  maybe  sad.  Blazing  in 
front  of  him  is  fire  made  from  wood  filched  from  the  fence. 

In  the  chapter  Abbott  speculated  about  the  history  of  the  fence. 
"Homely  as  was  the  old  rail  fence  of  other  days,"  he  wrote,  "every  panel 
thereof  had  a  history  no  skill  of  man  has  ever  yet  been  able  to  worthily 
record,  and,  coming  to  less  complex  objects,  a  single  rail,  whether  the 
entire  trunk  of  a  tapering  cedar  or  split  from  a  chestnut  log,  has  its  own 
history  that  teems,  perhaps,  with  those  colonial  times  of  which  so  often 
we  say  we  know  a  great  deal  and  actually  know  exceedingly  little.  Be  all 
this  as  it  may,  I  would  now  rather  go  back  to  the  pile  of  old  rails  in  the 
field  corner  than  rest  for  the  time  in  any  kickshaw-crowded  parlor.  It 
was  honest  news  that  the  rail  pile  had  to  tell,  and  this  we  do  not  always 
hear  between  four  walls"  (183).  In  the  course  of  the  chapter,  Abbott 
ruminated  about  the  life  abounding  around  the  fence,  both  animals  and 
plants.  From  natural  history  or  natural  observation,  he  drifted  to 
"humanity,"  in  the  course  of  which  noting  that  one  of  the  rails  was 
cedar,  reminding  him  of  the  "cedar-dotted  plains"  that  once  dappled 
New  Jersey  (186).  He  speculated  about  colonial  settlers  and  the  uses 
they  had  for  cedar,  mentioning  chests  and  wainscoting.  He  then 
scurried  along  a  rail  split  from  a  chestnut  tree  and  discussed  trees.  The 
chapter  concluded  with  him  before  the  fire,  saying  the  fence  "has  had  its 
eventful  little  day,"  association  turning  his  prose  poetic  and  provoking 
him  to  contemplate  the  turns  of  life  and  season.  "Later,"  he  wrote, 
ending  the  chapter,  "when  the  cool  autumn  days  have  come  and  these 
old  fence-rails  are  firewood,  as  I  sit  before  the  andirons  what  glorious 
pictures  of  the  overfull  seasons,  winter,  spring  and  summer  will  float 
before  me.  Better  that  in  this  vague  way  we  live  over  again  some  hours 
that  are  gone  than  not  to  live  them  over  again  at  all"  (189-90). 

Abbot  was  fifty-seven  when  In  Nature's  Realm  was  published, 
and  like  the  fire  I  lit  in  the  kitchen  stove  early  this  morning,  the  book 
was  redolent  with  the  birchy  aroma  of  times  passed  and  passing.  I  am 
sixty- three.  Twenty  years  ago  In  Nature's  Realm  would  not  have  appealed 
to  me.  The  sentiment  would  have  curdled  and  not  have  sat  well  in  my 
mind.  But  I  have  changed.  I've  aged  into  believing  sentimentality  the 
highest  of  virtues.  I  look  at  the  stone  wall  surrounding  Ma's  Property, 
the  hay  field  west  of  Four  Winds,  and  I  wonder  about  the  lives  led  by 
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the  people  who  lived  in  Four  Winds  one  hundred  and  forty  years  ago 
when  the  house  was  built.  I  want  to  know  how  they  spent  their  days 
and  what  made  them  laugh  and  cry.  In  the  drawer  of  my  desk  is  a  small 
homemade  book.  The  covers  are  cardboard.  On  the  front  is  a  sketch  of 
George,  my  old  dachshund  buried  under  the  willow  in  the  side  yard. 
The  little  boy  who  made  the  book  is  also  gone,  not  from  this  life  but  to 
another  part  of  the  main,  to  study  English  in  graduate  school  at  Yale. 
"A  third-generation  English  teacher,"  I  think  as  I  sit  in  the  kitchen 
rocking,  "a  nice  continuance." 

A  Sand  County  Almanac  is  a  steelier  book  than  In  Nature's  Realm, 
its  hardness  in  part  a  reflection  of  times  more  contemporary.  Strangely 
enough,  though,  the  Almanac's  sharpness  makes  it  seem  produced  by 
someone  more  youthful  than  the  Abbott  who  wrote  In  Nature's  Realm. 
The  tone  may  reflect  the  Almanac's  being  composed  of  pieces  written 
over  a  longish  time,  this  despite  the  book's  appearing  after  Leopold's 
death.  On  the  other  hand  the  tone  may  reflect  the  fact  that  Leopold 
wrote  comparatively  few  books,  years  of  turning  out  books  as  Abbott 
did  often  having  a  mellowing  effect,  especially  on  nature  writers.  In  any 
case  the  Almanac  has  enjoyed  a  remarkable  popularity,  particularly  in 
universities  where  it  is  routinely  assigned  in  courses  on  American  nature 
writers. 

Popularity  aside,  however,  early  in  Leopold's  book,  in  a  chapter 
entitled  "April,"  appears  his  equivalent  of  Abbott's  fence.  "The  spring 
flood,"  Leopold  wrote,  brings  us 

more  than  high  adventure;  it  brings  likewise  an  unpredictable 
miscellany  of  floatable  objects  pilfered  from  upriver  farms. 
An  old  board  stranded  on  our  meadow  has,  to  us,  twice  the 
value  as  the  same  piece  new  from  the  lumberyard.  Each  old 
board  has  its  own  individual  history,  but  always  unknown,  but 
always  to  some  degree  guessable  from  the  kind  of  wood,  its 
dimensions,  its  nails,  screws,  or  paint,  its  finish  or  the  lack  of 
it,  its  wear  or  decay.  One  can  even  guess,  from  the  abrasion 
of  its  edges  and  ends  on  sandbars,  how  many  floods  have  car- 
ried it  in  years  past.  .  .  .  Our  lumber  pile,  recruited  entirely 
from  the  river,  is  thus  not  only  a  collection  of  personalities, 
but  an  anthology  of  human  strivings  in  upriver  farms  and  for- 
ests. The  autobiography  of  an  old  board  is  a  kind  of  literature 
not  yet  taught  on  campuses,  but  any  riverbank  farm  is  a  library 
where  he  who  hammers  or  saws  may  read  at  will.  Come  high 
water,  there  is  always  an  accession  of  new  books.  (26-27) 
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After  granting  that  the  prose  styles  of  Leopold  and  Abbott  are 
handbooks  apart,  my  hunch  is  that  Leopold  read  In  Nature's  Realm  and 
that  a  rail  from  Abbott's  fence  lodged  in  Leopold's  mind,  clumped 
together  with  a  mound  of  phrases  and  ideas  stranded  by  floods  of  other 
reading.  Perhaps  Leopold  even  remembered  the  fence  and  recycled  it, 
planing  it  into  something  slightly  different  much  as  he  did  the  lumber 
pitched  onto  the  river  bank.  Of  course,  I  cannot  be  sure  what  he  did. 
Behind  my  hunch,  though,  lie  years  of  reading  and  writing.  For  my  part 
I  think  I  recycled  Leopold's  biography  of  an  old  board,  transforming  it 
into  speculation  about  a  pile  of  bricks,  though,  to  be  frank  I  cannot 
remember  in  which  of  my  books  the  passage  occurs,  if,  indeed,  it  is  a 
passage  and  not  a  single  line. 

What  interests  me  is  what  one  makes  of  similarities,  if  anything 
beyond  noting  them.  "Plagiarism"  should  be  jettisoned  immediately, 
being  a  word  used  to  frighten  undergraduates  but  which  has  little 
influence  on  the  adult  world  of  getting  and  spending,  where  most  talks 
by  politicians  and  by  the  CEO's  of  universities  and  corporations  are  the 
work  of  speech  writers,  not  to  mention  the  bookstores  full  of  ghost- 
written books  published  each  year  or  the  work  of  editors  in  shaping 
manuscripts.  Good  books  resemble  conglomerate,  consisting  of 
disparate  pieces,  the  origins  of  which  do  not  matter  so  much  as  how  the 
signatures  of  pages  are  baked  and  bound  together.3  Moreover,  to  gloss 
one  genre  with  another,  demanding  that  writers  be  original  in  things 
other  than  synthesizing  and  expression  is  silly.  Never  have  I  heard  an 
original  remark,  our  chatter  and  ideas  being  lifted  from  sources  about  us, 
among  others  from  television,  newspapers,  the  internet,  or  books 
themselves.  What  really  matters  is  that  Abbott  was  and  is  worth 
reading.  Most  good  books  vanish  quickly.  It  is  a  pity  that  only  literary 
archaeologists  now  read  Abbott.  His  ideas  have  not  aged  into  shards, 
and  his  writings  reward  the  effort  of  digging  them  out  of  libraries  and 
second-hand  bookstores. 

From  the  page  to  yard  and  wood  is  a  short  step.  From  the  ab- 
stract to  the  concrete  can  be  a  giant  step,  however,  one  worth  taking  for 
one's  self  and  for  society  as  a  whole.  "It  is  only  the  commonplace  mind 
that  considers  any  locality  as  beneath  its  notice,"  Abbott  wrote,  "for 
where  is  the  spot  on  earth  not  the  home  of  at  least  one  fact  not  in  our 
possession  until  we  have  visited  it,  and  not  then  unless  we  have  eyes  to 
see.  It  is  not  more  wise  to  despise  a  pool  because  we  cannot  reach  the 
ocean  than  to  despise  the  earth  because  we  cannot  reach  the  sun.  Do 
not  become  dissatisfied  until  you  have  exhausted  your  own  dooryard. 
This  has  never  been  done.    The  labors  of  Hercules  were  as  child's  play 
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in  comparison"  (Nature's  Realm  208-09).  Leopold  wrote  about  his  farm 
and  its  environs,  and  I  have  roamed  Four  Winds  for  twenty- five  years. 
Two  days  ago  on  the  boggy  path  leading  from  the  barn  to  the  bluff 
overlooking  the  Gulf  of  Maine  I  identified  a  dragonfly  I  had  never 
noticed  before:  an  ebony  bog-hunter.  What  a  thrill!  I  also  saw  a 
spreadwing  and  an  emerald.  I  could  not  identify  the  species  of  either, 
though  I  suspect  the  emerald  was  an  ocellated  emerald.  Tomorrow  I 
will  try  to  identify  both  insects.  If  I  fail,  that's  all  right.  The  day  will 
bring  other  delights.  He  who  has  an  "interest  in  the  life  about  him," 
Abbott  declared  on  the  first  page  of  Upland  and  Meadow \  will  not  "return 
from  a  contemplative  ramble  other  than  a  wiser  and  happier  man." 


NOTES 


1  Namely,  William  Hamilton  Gibson,  Happy  Hunting-Grounds  (New 
York:  Harper  &  Brothers,  1887),  and  Pastoral  Days  (New  York:  Harper  & 
Brothers,  1882). 

2  See  Wordsworth's  poem  "The  Tables  Turned"  {Poetical  Works  83); 
also  Abbott,  Natures  Realm  30,  42,  and  Leopold's  Sand  County  Almanac,  205  and 
208. 

3  Conglomerate  seems  particularly  apt.  In  A  Sand  Country  Almanac, 
Leopold  also  echoed  John  Burroughs,  to  provide  but  another  example  from 
near  predecessors.  Leopold's  fuller  statement  referring  to  cats  read,  "It  takes 
money  to  enlarge  curricula,  hence  the  average  college  student  who  inclines 
toward  natural  history  avocations  is  rebuffed  rather  than  encouraged  by  his 
university.  Instead  of  being  taught  to  see  his  native  countryside  with  apprecia- 
tion and  intelligence,  he  is  taught  to  carve  cats.  Let  him  be  taught  both  if  this  is 
possible,  but  if  one  must  be  omitted  let  it  be  the  latter."  The  last  chapter  in 
Burroughs's  Time  and  Change  is  "The  Gospel  of  Nature,"  required  reading  for 
nature  writers  at  the  beginning  of  the  20th  century  and  which  Leopold  surely 
read.   "To  absorb  a  thing,"  Burroughs  wrote, 

is  better  than  to  learn  it,  and  we  absorb  what  we  enjoy.  We 
learn  things  at  school,  we  absorb  them  in  the  fields  and  woods 
and  on  the  farm.  When  we  look  upon  Nature  with  fondness 
and  appreciation  she  meets  us  halfway  and  takes  a  deeper  hold 
upon  us  than  when  studiously  conned.  Hence  I  say  the  way  of 
knowledge  of  Nature  is  the  way  of  love  and  enjoyment,  and  is 
more  surely  found  in  the  open  air  than  in  the  school-room  or 
laboratory.  The  other  day  I  saw  a  lot  of  college  girls  dissecting 
cats   and  making  diagrams   of  the   circulation  and  muscle- 
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attachments,  and  I  thought  it  pretty  poor  business  unless  the 
girls  were  taking  a  course  in  comparative  anatomy  with  a  view 
to  some  occupation  in  life.  ...  I  would  rather  see  the  girls  in 
the  fields  and  woods  studying  and  enjoying  living  nature,  train- 
ing their  eyes  to  see  correcdy  and  their  hearts  to  respond  intel- 
ligently. What  is  knowledge  without  enjoyment,  without  love? 
It  is  sympathy,  appreciation,  emotional  experience,  which  re- 
fine and  elevate  and  breathe  into  exact  knowledge  the  breath 
of  life."  (Time  and  Change  249-51) 

Leopold  also  followed  his  criticism  of  dissection  by  urging  students  to  study 
living  nature.  "We  are  driving  down  a  country  road  in  northern  Missouri.  Here 
is  a  farmstead.  Look  at  the  trees  in  the  yard  and  the  soil  in  the  field  and  tell  us 
whether  the  original  settler  carved  his  farm  out  of  prairie  or  woods.  Did  he  eat 
prairie  chicken  or  wild  turkey  for  his  Thanksgiving?  What  plants  grew  here 
originally  which  do  not  grow  here  now?"  (208).  Burroughs  himself  was  echoing 
Thoreau  in  Waldem  "I  mean  that  [students]  should  not  play  life,  or  study  it 
merely, .  .  .  but  earnesdy  live  it  from  beginning  to  end"  (51). 
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Mapping  Thoreau's  World 

An  Artist's  Journal  on  Making  an  Illustrated  Map 
of  Historic  Concord 

John  Roman 


I. 

How  many  a  man  has  dated  a  new  era  in  his  life 
from  the  reading  of  a  book? 

Henry  David  Thoreau,  Walden 

On  Saturday,  the  last  day  of  August,  1996,  I  began  my  very  first 
reading  of  Henry  David  Thoreau's  A  Week  on  the  Concord  and  Merrimack 
Rivers  having  no  idea  that  the  actual  events  retold  in  the  book  had  begun 
on  Saturday,  the  last  day  of  August,  1839 — the  very  same  day,  date  and 
month.  I  was  immediately  seized.  Thoreau's  book  transported  me  to 
another  place,  another  world,  and  invited  me  to  accompany  two  Con- 
cord natives  on  a  weeklong,  end-of- the- summer  boat  trip  through  a  part 
of  New  England  I  had  lived  in  most  of  my  life.  It  pulled  me  157  years 
back  in  time  to  re-experience  the  region  of  America  I  inhabit  in  the 
present,  and  learn,  through  Thoreau's  descriptions,  how  it  had  existed  in 
the  past. 

Day  by  day  my  reading  kept  up  with  the  exact  days  being 
chronicled  in  the  book,  and  I  soon  began  to  lose  exclusive  contact  with 
my  own  time.  To  my  amazement,  the  world  in  the  book  and  the  world 
of  1996  were  merging.  Thoreau's  articulate  account  of  his  environs  took 
hold  of  me  and  it  wasn't  long  before  I  began  to  feel  that  I  was  right 
there  in  the  Muskataquid  with  Henry  and  his  brother.  Each  day  the 
sights,  sounds  and  smells  of  my  daily  life  became  links  to  those  experi- 
enced by  people  living  over  a  century  and  a  half  earlier.  Even  Thoreau's 
accounts  of  the  weather  seemed  to  keep  pace  with  the  weather  during 
my  week  in  1996,  especially  in  the  "Friday"  chapter,  when  Thoreau 
recalls  the  point  in  time  when  his  1839  "summer  passes  into  autumn." 
On  that  exact  day  and  date  in  1996  I  too  experienced  the  same  "turning 
point  in  the  season"  {Week  334). 
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As  I  read,  I  found  myself  experiencing  a  continuous  series  of 
brief,  unusual  episodes  in  which  I  observed  the  20th  century  world  as 
though  I  were  seeing  it  through  the  eyes  of  a  person  living  in  the  1830s. 
I  was  repeatedly  astonished  by  short  unexpected  bursts  of  acute,  invol- 
untary awareness,  as  I  watched  my  brain  perceive  contemporary  com- 
monplace implements  and  mechanisms  as  though  they  were  marvels 
seen  for  the  very  first  time.  For  example,  one  afternoon  I  found  myself 
suddenly  and  oddly  aware  of  telephone  poles  and  the  profusion  of  wires 
and  cables  they  carried,  and  it  struck  me  how  some  of  the  poles  had 
sources  of  light  on  them.  Another  time  a  simple  fire  hydrant  poking  out 
of  the  ground  hinted  to  me  that  an  incredible  underground  network  of 
pipes  transported  water  all  over  town.  Once  I  felt  an  almost  comical, 
fleeting  flash  of  wonder  at  how  people  were  operating  self-propelled 
vehicles  of  various  sizes  and  styles,  and  I  was  subsequently  taken  by  a 
complete  and  genuine  realization  at  how  friction  had  been  enormously 
reduced  for  those  travelers  by  smooth,  hard- surfaced  roadways. 

That  week  other  revelatory  events,  all  out  of  proportion  to  my 
familiarity  with  the  subjects  at  hand,  included  a  momentary  yet  profound 
sense  of  awe  at  indoor  lighting,  a  surprising  detection  that  some  vehicles 
could  fly,  a  cognizance  of  automatic  heating  and  cooling,  and  a  fleeting 
startlement  at  small  boxes  that  displayed  moving  pictures  and  others 
that  emitted  music.  People  talking  to  each  other  on  small  hand-held 
implements  caused  a  flit  of  wonder,  and  I  remember  the  time  a  tall 
building  that  seemed  to  be  made  only  of  glass  unexpectedly  captured  my 
curiosity.  These  flashes  exploded  into  my  mind  without  warning,  were 
quite  frequent  and  varied,  and  would  depart  as  quickly  as  they  arrived. 
But  they  left  me  with  an  exhilarating  new  vision  of  the  environment 
around  me  and  with  a  thrilling  sensation  that  I  was  somehow  experienc- 
ing the  world  from  simultaneous  points  in  time.  It  was  as  though  I  were 
living  in  both  1996  and  in  1839. 

Conversely,  and  just  as  enlightening,  each  day  that  I  absorbed 
myself  in  the  reacting  of  A.  Week,  Henry  directed  my  attention  toward 
innumerable  facts  and  details  in  his  world  as  well,  illuminating  the  reali- 
ties of  1839.  These  astounding  breakthroughs  of  sensory  consciousness 
lingered  with  me  for  many  days  after  I  completed  the  book.  Eventually, 
however,  those  peaks  of  perception  came  less  and  less  often  and  even- 
tually ceased.  I  was  re-integrated  into  a  20th-century  existence  and  took 
the  marvels  of  our  era  once  again  for  granted.  During  the  months  and 
years  that  followed,  I  occasionally  tried  to  rekindle  those  sensations  of 
insight  experienced  during  my  initial  reading  of  A  Week.  One  year  I  even 
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went  so  far  as  to  start  re-reading  the  book  on  "the  last  day  of  August," 
but  only  glimmers  returned  of  that  original  intensity. 

Though  I  had  read  Walden,  Cape  Cod,  and  some  of  Thoreau's 
journal  writings  earlier  in  my  life,  my  1996  reading  of  A  Week  reintro- 
duced me  to  his  work  and  initiated  me  into  the  heart,  mind  and  life  of 
Henry  David  Thoreau.  Henry  and  his  brother  John  had  kindly  taken  me 
with  them  on  their  1839  boat  trip,  and  during  that  week  Henry 
prompted  me  to  stare  into  the  depths  of  the  Concord  River  to  see  each 
and  every  variety  of  fish  that  made  its  home  there.  He  meticulously 
described  floral  life  along  the  banks  of  the  river.  He  elucidated  nature's 
construction  of  the  Concord  River  itself,  its  brooks,  its  streams,  its  flow 
and  current,  its  meadows,  its  destination  and  its  history.  Thoreau  inter- 
spersed this  factual  information  with  detailed  stories  of  the  people, 
birds,  animals  and  insects  that  inhabited  the  regions  of  the  two  rivers. 
His  ability  to  render  glimpses  of  microcosmic  life  in  metaphoric  terms 
to  the  macrocosmic  world  took  hold  of  my  imagination.  So,  for  me,  A. 
Week  on  the  Concord  and  Merrimack  Rivers  was  the  Thoreau  work  that 
formed  a  personal  bond  to  the  author  and  established  a  fondness  for  the 
man,  the  writer,  his  vision,  and  the  world  in  which  he  lived. 

Architectural  Illustrator 

At  this  point  I  should  introduce  myself.  I  am  an  artist  and 
architectural  illustrator  who  specializes  in  illustrated  maps  and  architec- 
tural views.  In  addition  to  teaching  at  the  Massachusetts  College  of  Art 
and  Design  in  Boston  since  1993,  I  have  been  a  professional  free-lance 
artist  since  1980. 

In  1990  I  began  focusing  on  the  distinctive  field  of  illustrated 
map  art.  My  drawings,  which  are  part  technical  art  and  part  creative 
embellishment,  depict  complicated  subjects  communicated  to  an  audi- 
ence in  a  user- friendly,  easy-to-understand  style.  I've  drawn  illustrated 
map  views  of  many  college  and  university  campuses  around  the  country 
as  well  as  for  museums,  commercial  sites  and  tourist  locations.  Another 
aspect  to  my  work  is  architectural  cutaway  illustrations  produced  for 
many  types  of  clients,  often  conveying  topics  of  grand  dimension.  My 
drawings,  like  Thoreau's  writing,  are  very  detail-oriented,  and  I  suspect 
these  parallel  embers  of  passion  were  ignited  in  me  by  the  correspon- 
dence of  Thoreau's  writing  with  my  visual  art. 
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Figure  1:  In  1998 I  was  commissioned  by  The  National  Park  Service  to  illustrate 
an  educational  scene  depicting  the  workings  of  the  Boott  Cotton  Mills  Museum  in 
Towell,  Massachusetts.  The  artwork  was  produced  as  a  poster  for  sale  in  the  Boott 
Mill  Museum  store  as  well  as  reproduced  as  a  mural  for  the  lobby  in  the  museum. 
This  fictitious  view  combines  into  one  cutaway  illustration  all  the  steps  of  the  process 
of  turning  cotton  into  fabric.  What  is  happening  on  one  floor  in  my  drawing  would 
have  been  housed  in  an  entire  building  when  the  factory  was  in  full  operation  during 
the  19th  century.  The  Lowell  cotton  mills  sat  along  the  banks  of  the  Merrimack 
River  and  were  established  in  the  late  1830s.  This  means  that  Henry  and  John 
passed  somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of  these  mills  on  their  weeklong  trip  in  1839.  To 
commemorate  this  fact,  I  included  the  two  brothers  into  this  Boott  Mill  artwork.  In 
the  lower  right  corner,  off  in  the  distance,  the  Thoreaus  can  be  seen  paddling  down  the 
Merrimack  (detail). 


Figure  la:  Henry  and  John  Thoreau  Detail 
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It  was  and  is  more  than  simply  an  attention  to  detail  that  fasci- 
nated me  about  Henry's  writing.  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  an  acquaintance 
of  Thoreau  (or  Mr.  Thorow  as  he  commonly  misspelled  his  name)  who 
lived  in  Concord  in  the  early  1840s,  also  recognized  this  powerful  trait  in 
Henry's  writing.  In  his  "American  Notebooks"  for  1842,  Hawthorne 
remarked  of  Thoreau  that  "He  is  a  good  writer-so  true,  minute,  and 
literal  in  observation,  yet  giving  the  spirit  as  well  as  letter  of  what  he  sees 
.  .  .  showing  every  leaf,  yet  giving  the  wild  beauty  of  the  whole  scene" 
(Meltzer  and  Harding  91,  93).  I  might  go  even  further  and  add  that 
Henry,  after  "showing  every  leaf,  yet  giving  the  wild  beauty  of  the  whole 
scene,"  would  use  that  leaf  and  scene  as  metaphors  for  life  on  the  grand 
scale.  As  Richard  Schneider  has  explained,  "Every  natural  object  that 
[Thoreau]  describes  takes  on  a  double  meaning,  one  physical,  one 
symbolic"  (100).  How  this  relates  to  us  today  was  best  put  by  the  story- 
teller Michael  Meade:  "The  reason  we  don't  see  God  anymore  is  because 
we  don't  look  low  enough.  That  God  is  in  the  small  things"  (Bly  and 
Meade). 

As  my  reading  of  Thoreau  continued,  my  fondness,  curiosity 
and  appreciation  for  his  time  and  place  grew,  prompting  a  desire  to  find 
images  of  Thoreau's  world.  I  hungered  to  see  what  life  was  like  in 
Concord  in  the  1830s  and  40s,  from  the  smallest  household  items  to  the 
appearance  of  the  architecture  and  the  landscape.  Some  relics  and 
photos  do  exist,  and  a  few  maps  too,  but  considering  my  profession,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  eventually  my  heart  longed  for  a  monumental  view  of 
the  entire  Concord  locale.1 

Historic  Bird's-Eye-  View  City  Maps 

I'm  certain  all  Thoreau  enthusiasts  share  a  yearning  for  images 
of  Thoreau's  Concord,  and  though  there  are  several  historic  drawings 
and  paintings  depicting  parts  of  the  town,  none  take  in  the  full  vista  of 
^^-century  Concord.2  Beginning  about  the  1830s,  a  handful  of  artists 
began  creating  aerial  bird's-eye-view  lithographs  of  America's  cities  and 
towns.  This  industry  of  landscape  lithography  caught  on  as  an  art  form 
and  eventually  blanketed  the  country  (Reps  8),  creating  a  genre  of 
architectural  art  that  continued  until  the  arrival  of  aerial  photography  in 
the  1920s.  But  surprisingly,  no  such  views  of  Concord  were  ever  pro- 
duced, perhaps  because  renderings  of  large  cities  sold  better.  Yet  con- 
sidering the  significance  of  Concord  in  American  history,  I  still  found  it 
difficult  to  comprehend  that  no  view  was  ever  completed  of  it. 
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My  desire  to  see  the  world  where  Henry  lived  fostered  in  me 
die  glimmer  of  an  idea,  and  during  the  late  summer  of  2002,  I  began 
toying  with  the  concept  of  creating  my  own  version  of  an  illustrated 
view  of  1800s  Concord  in  a  style  comparable  to  the  1  ^-century  bird's- 
eye  lithographs.  But  as  I  mused,  I  worried:  would  such  an  undertaking 
be  feasible?  Where  could  I  find  information  about  the  appearance  of 
Concord  in  the  1800s?  Information  regarding  period  structures,  trees 
and  terrain  would  be  a  significant  challenge  were  I  to  adhere  to  my 
desire  for  detailed  accuracy.  How  would  a  view  of  Concord  be  com- 
posed with  regard  to  point  of  view?  A  random  aerial  vantage  point 
would  not  be  consistent  with  traditional  bird's-eye-view  lithographs,  as 
flight  via  hot-air  balloons  was  not  yet  a  viable  tool  in  the  mid-1 9th 
century.3  With  that  restriction,  would  I  be  able  to  achieve  a  view  from  a 
hillside  that  enabled  me  to  capture  all  of  Concord's  important  landmarks 
while  maintaining  a  sense  of  reality  to  the  composition?  And  lasdy, 
would  the  map  focus  on  a  specific  period  of  Thoreau's  time  or  would  it 
view  his  entire  era? 

Once  these  questions  surfaced,  I  realized  that  they  were  the  first 
rumblings  of  a  real  possibility  that  I  just  might  take  on  the  challenge. 
This  question  and  answer  period  lasted  for  several  weeks  into  the  late 
fall  of  2002,  and  somewhere  in  that  period  I  found  myself  surrounded 
by  a  sea  of  notes  of  my  thoughts  and  ideas,  numerous  jottings  in  a 
notebook,  and  several  tiny  preliminary  sketches.  I  do  not  recall  any 
specific  date  when  I  actually  decided  to  produce  the  artwork,  but  I  do 
clearly  remember  a  larger  question  looming  over  my  musings  on  this 
possible  project:  Why  a  map  of  Concord?  Not,  why  do  it?  Rather,  why 
is  Concord  such  a  powerful  place  that  I  was  compelled  to  map  its 
historic  likeness?  I  wondered  about  the  source  of  the  magnetic  pull  that 
I  was  feeling. 

The  "Great"  Town  of  Concord 

There  must  be  something  magical  about  a  tract  of  land  that  the 
Indians  considered  "a  centering  place"  (Mitchell  10).  Today  over  one 
million  visitors  a  year  flock  to  Concord,  a  number  comparable  to  the 
great  religious  sites  of  the  world  (Mitchell  5).  This  land  where  the  Assa- 
bet  and  Sudbury  Rivers  join  forces  to  form  the  Concord  was  a  spiritual 
center  for  the  Indians.4  This  is  where  the  Europeans  first  setded  an 
inland  community  on  the  American  mainland.  This  is  the  first  place  in 
the  world  where  a  war  for  freedom  was  fought.  This  is  where  hundreds 
of  writers  have  lived  and  worked,  several  of  whom  have  become  legends 
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in  the  history  of  literature  and  poetry.  Daniel  Webster,  on  an  early  visit 
to  Concord,  paid  this  tribute:  "The  United  States  is  the  greatest  nation  in 
the  world;  Massachusetts  is  the  greatest  state  in  the  United  States; 
Concord  is  the  greatest  town  in  Massachusetts."5  There  is  something 
about  Concord.  Lovers  of  Thoreau  feel  it  when  they  visit  the  town,  and 
whatever  the  force  is,  Henry  certainly  felt  its  presence  as  well.  His  love 
for  the  land  was  not  only  contagious  but  evident  in  all  his  written  works, 
and  epitomized  in  the  now- famous  remark  from  his  journal  entry  of 
December  5,  1856:  "I  have  never  got  over  my  surprise  that  I  should 
have  been  born  into  the  most  estimable  place,  and  in  the  very  nick  of 
time  too." 


II. 

Nature  has  left  nothing  to  the  mercy  of  man.  She  has  taken  care 

that  a  sufficient  number  of  every  kind  of  seeds, 

from  a  cocoanut  to  those  which  are  invisible, 

shall  be  transported  and  planted  in  a  suitable  place. 

Henry  David  Thoreau,  Journal  (March  22, 1861) 

Sometime  during  the  last  month  of  2002  I  was  becoming  aware 
of  subconscious  machinery  at  work  that  was  moving  me  toward  creating 
an  illustrated  map  of  old  Concord.  Apparently  a  seed  had  taken  root  in 
my  consciousness,  a  seed  I  was  well  prepared  to  nourish  in  order  to 
discover  what  might  become  of  it.  At  the  early  stage  of  any  project  I 
never  have  a  very  clear  impression  of  what  shape  my  artwork  will  take. 
This  illustrated  map  was  no  different.  All  I  had  at  this  point  was  a 
"feeling"  for  the  image-to-be.  Thoughts  had  prompted  feelings  for  the 
germination  of  the  concept,  those  feelings  then  triggered  emotions  for 
what  it  might  be  like  to  stand  on  a  hillside  in  the  1800s  and  look  out 
over  the  Concord  landscape.6  My  goal  was  to  produce  an  image  that 
would  not  only  be  aesthetic,  but  accurate,  informative  and  fun.  Thoreau 
was  a  surveyor  and  mapmaker  in  his  own  right,  and  I  intended  to  create 
a  scene  of  Concord  with  an  attention  to  detail  and  accuracy  commensu- 
rate with  the  talents  of  Thoreau,  producing  an  image  of  this  historic 
setting  that  Henry  himself  might  have  appreciated,  studied,  enjoyed  and 
respected. 
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Point  of  View 

The  first  challenge  at  hand  was  to  find  an  appropriate  point  of 
view  from  which  to  observe  the  subject.  The  problem  was  how  to 
combine  not  one  or  two  elements  but  a  number  of  sites  that  would 
make  up  the  entirety  of  the  composition.  It  would  be  imperative  to  see 
not  only  the  village  of  Concord,  but  also  to  take  in  Walden  Pond.  In 
addition,  Thoreau's  birthplace,  Emerson's  House,  Thoreau's  in-town 
homes,  the  Concord  River,  Sleepy  Hollow  Cemetery  (called  New  Bury- 
ing Ground  in  1845),  the  Hawthorne  and  Alcott  homes,  and  the  boat 
landing  on  the  river  would  all  be  essential.  This  would  be  a  big  visual 
bite,  given  that  our  human  range  of  vision  is  a  mere  60-degree  cone. 
Think  of  a  full  360-degree  radius.  The  human  eye  can  perceive  only  60 
degrees  of  that  radius  at  any  time.  To  visualize  this,  imagine  the  face  of  a 
very  large  clock  lying  on  the  ground.  If  you  or  I  were  to  stand  at  the  very 
center  of  that  clock  and  look  straight  ahead  at  the  "twelve"  on  the  clock, 
our  range  of  vision  would  only  encompass  from  the  "eleven"  to  the 
"one".  This  is  the  equivalent  to  a  human's  sixty-degree  range  of  clear 
sight.  In  order  for  us  to  see  anything  in  the  remaining  300  degrees  of  the 
radius  around  us,  we  must  turn  our  heads.  But  in  a  stationary  work  of 
art  the  turning  of  a  viewer's  head  is  not  an  option.  This  meant  my  initial 
task  would  be  to  locate  a  hill  in  Concord  from  which  all  the  above-listed 
landmarks  could  be  seen  within  a  60-degree  cone  of  sight. 


Figure  2:  The  limitations  of  human  sight  and  its  60-degree  cone  of  vision. 

While  I  was  producing  this  artwork,  my  studio  was  in  down- 
town Canton,  Massachusetts,  a  town  about  ten  miles  south-southwest  of 
Boston  and  about  a  thirty-minute  drive  to  Concord.  (Thoreau  taught 
school  in  Canton  for  a  brief  period  in  1839  [Hun toon  143].)  One  De- 
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cember  afternoon  in  2002  I  drove  to  Concord  to  get  a  first-hand  look  at 
the  environs  to  be  depicted  in  my  artwork.  This  was  the  first  time  I  had 
gone  there  with  the  awareness  that  I  might  very  well  be  creating  a 
drawing  of  the  area.  I  was  overwhelmed  not  only  by  the  scale  of  what  I 
was  going  to  attempt,  but  at  the  reality  of  capturing  the  Concord  of  the 
past.  The  task  involved  not  what  to  draw,  but  what  in  modern-day 
Concord  not  to  draw.  And  then  there  was  the  issue  of  the  trees  to  con- 
sider. From  the  hilltops  that  surround  modern-day  Concord  it  is  simply 
not  possible  to  get  an  elevated  perspective  of  the  town  due  to  the  extent 
of  tree  growth  that  covers  the  ground  and  blocks  long-range  visibility. 
At  this  point  of  the  project  I  assumed  that  during  Thoreau's  time  one 
could  stand  on  any  of  several  hilltops  around  Concord  and  get  a  rea- 
sonably good  view  of  the  village  and  environs.  I  speculated  that  through 
the  early  part  of  the  1900s,  Concord's  land  would  have  remained  mostly 
cleared  for  farmland,  and  wood  from  trees  would  have  been  used  as  a 
home  heating  fuel;  these  two  factors,  I  believed,  held  back  tree  growth 
and  maintained  an  open  quality  to  the  town.  I  planned  to  research  and 
verify  both  of  these  assumptions  later  in  the  process. 

Herbert  W.  Gleason 

On  the  way  home  from  my  initial  Concord  research  trip  I 
stopped  into  the  Thoreau  Society's  Shop  at  Walden  Pond  and  found  a 
wonderful  old  map  of  Concord.  It  was  a  horizontal  14"xl8"  black  and 
white  map  printed  on  pale  yellow  stock  entided  "Map  of  Concord, 
Mass."  with  the  subhead,  "Showing  Localities  mentioned  by  Thoreau  in 
his  Journals."  In  prominent  text  just  below  the  tide,  the  map  was  cred- 
ited to  Herbert  W.  Gleason,  with  an  equally  prominent  compilation  date 
of  1906.  While  1906  was  not  the  time  period  I  was  seeking,  Gleason's 
map  did  give  me  a  very  clear  indication  of  the  topography  in  and  around 
Concord  with  all  of  its  hills  clearly  indicated.  Several  months  later,  while 
I  was  well  into  the  research  for  my  project,  I  learned  that  Gleason's 
1906  map  was  in  fact  his  attempt  to  map  Thoreau's  mid- 1800s  Concord. 
I  compared  the  Gleason  map  to  an  1852  map  by  Boston  civil  engineer 
H.F.  Walling  and  found  that  Gleason's  map  was  indeed  quite  accurate  to 
Thoreau's  time  period,  though  it  had  fewer  buildings  on  it;  his  map,  like 
mine,  was  selective  and  interpretive.  It  was  an  exciting  discovery  as 
Gleason's  map  would  make  a  great  reference  tool  for  my  project,  Glea- 
son having  already  done  essentially  the  same  thing  in  1906  that  I  was 
planning  to  do  in  2002:  map  Thoreau's  world.  Wliere  his  map  was 
cartographic,  mine  would  be  illustrated. 
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In  addition  to  producing  this  map,  Gleason  also  photo- 
documented  Concord  during  the  early  1900s  in  an  effort  to  capture  the 
town  as  he  imagined  it  might  have  appeared  during  Thoreau's  time.  He 
made  a  statement  about  those  early  20th-century  photos  of  Concord  that 
confirmed  the  value  of  his  work  to  my  research:  "There  are... many 
sections  of  Concord  which  remain  in  practically  the  same  state  of  wild- 
ness  which  made  them  so  attractive  to  Thoreau"  (quoted  in  Wilson, 
"Gleason"  111).1  With  his  documentation  of  those  "sections  of  Con- 
cord," Mr.  Gleason  would  become  both  a  major  geographic  as  well  as 
visual  resource  to  me. 

Back  at  my  studio  I  used  Gleason's  map  to  pinpoint  a  hill  that 
would  assist  in  locating  the  perfect  vantage  point  for  my  scene.  Starting 
with  Poplar  Hill,  which  is  just  north  of  Sleepy  Hollow  bordering  the 
south  bank  of  the  Concord  River,  I  placed  a  360-degree  protractor  with 
its  center  at  the  top  of  the  hill.  Then,  with  a  pencil  in  the  center-point,  I 
rotated  the  protractor  left  and  right  keeping  my  eye  on  the  30-degree 
marks  left  and  right  of  the  zero-degree  centerline,  or  the  center  of 
vision.  This  made  up  the  full  60-degree  cone  of  vision.  I  could  see  the 
potential  for  an  interesting  view,  but  no  matter  how  I  positioned  the 
tool  I  could  not  include  all  the  elements  that  I  needed  in  a  visual  cone 
from  Poplar  Hill.  The  best  composition  I  could  manage  cut  off  most  of 
Walden  Pond's  left/west  side  and  just  barely  included  the  Thoreau 
family's  "Texas"  House  on  the  right.  Thoreau's  birthplace  and  the 
Alcott's  home  were  both  far  out  of  range. 
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Figure  3:  A  60-degree  visual  cone  looking  southwest  from  Poplar  Hill  using 
Gleason  !f  map. 
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The  same  situation  arose  when  I  tried  a  viewpoint  from  Naw- 
shawtuc  (or  Lee's)  Hill,  which  is  northwest  of  the  village  and  sits  at  the 
junction  of  the  Assabet,  Sudbury  and  Concord  Rivers.  From  that  hill, 
with  the  protractor,  if  I  got  the  birthplace  in  view  Walden  Pond  was 
lost,  and  vice  versa.  Then,  though  a  long  shot,  I  gave  Pine  Hill  in  the 
eastern  part  of  Concord  a  try,  but  it  didn't  work  at  all.  From  that  hill 
Thoreau's  birthplace  was  too  much  in  prominence  (and  seen  from  the 
rear)  and  the  village  and  Walden  Pond  were  too  far  off  in  the  distance, 
giving  them  too  little  significance  in  the  composition. 

The  Importance  of  North  Concord 

During  the  early  winter  of  2003,  I  read  Leslie  Perrin  Wilson's 
fascinating  essay  about  William  Henry  Hunt  in  the  2002  edition  of  The 
Concord  Saunterer.  In  addition  to  providing  insight  into  the  lives  of  the 
Hunt  family  living  a  century- and-a-half  ago,  the  piece  also  shined  a  light 
on  the  importance  of  Monument  Street,  Punkatasset  Hill,  the  old  school 
house  at  Buttrick's  Hill,  and  the  Great  Meadows  on  the  Concord  River. 
I  knew  nothing  about  these  areas  of  Concord  and  rarely  if  ever  con- 
nected them  to  the  more  well-known  parts  of  the  town.  Due  to  its 
distant  location  from  the  village  I  never  considered  Punkatasset  Hill  as  a 
viewing  location  for  this  map,  and  that  had  not  changed.  What  did 
change,  after  reading  Leslie's  essay,  was  the  realization  that  this  entire 
section  of  North  Concord  would  also  have  to  be  included  in  my  map, 
and  from  the  first  three  hills  I  investigated  this  entire  northern  region  of 
Concord  was  completely  out  of  sight.  So  I  began  to  look  for  a  hill  that 
was  south  of  town  with  the  intention  of  looking  northward. 

This  left  me  with  three  remaining  options:  Smith's  Hill  to  the 
southeast,  Emerson's  Cliff  to  the  south  directly  abutting  Walden  Pond, 
and  Fair  Haven  Hill  slightly  west  of  Walden  and  southwest  of  the 
village.  Smith's  Hill  didn't  work  at  all.  It  lacked  a  central  focus  in  its  cone 
of  vision  and  the  birthplace  was  out  of  the  field  of  view.  After  moving 
to  Emerson's  Cliff  and  Fair  Haven  Hill  and  placing  the  protractor  at 
their  centers,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  I  simply  was  not  going  to 
find  a  hill  in  town  that  would  perfectly  accommodate  all  my  needs.  The 
viewpoints  from  every  hill  in  town  seemed  to  have  some  problematic 
aspect;  I  would  have  to  make  a  choice  between  either  Emerson's  Cliff  or 
Fair  Haven  Hill,  as  the  views  from  both  sites  enabled  visibility  of  most  of 
the  landmarks  I  wanted  to  include  in  the  map.  As  a  nice  extra,  I  had 
verification  that  Thoreau  actually  spent  time  on  both  hills.  As  Robert 
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Richardson  notes  of  Thoreau,  "He  trampled... he  rambled  and  saun- 
tered to. .  .Fair  Haven  Hill,  and  Emerson's  Cliff  (17). 

Altiiough  I  wanted  to  work  from  the  actual  environment  in 
order  to  capture  the  whole  setting  in  a  realistic  range  of  vision,  reality 
was  not  cooperating.  It  was  apparent  at  this  point  that  whichever  hill  I 
eventually  decided  to  use,  I  was  going  to  have  to  exaggerate  the  scene  to 
some  degree,  altering  the  scale  of  the  location  and  manipulating  ele- 
ments in  order  to  make  the  artwork  more  closely  reflect  the  way  things 
appear  in  reality.  This  meant  I'd  be  forced  to  slightiy  broaden  the  human 
range  of  vision  in  my  artwork  in  order  to  see  some  of  the  landmarks  out 
on  the  far  left  and  far  right  of  the  scene — a  perfecdy  valid  form  of 
artistic  license. 

How  the  Brain  "Sees" 

There  is  another  aspect  to  artistic  license  that  would  also  be 
incorporated  into  my  final  art.  It  has  to  do  with  the  forced  exaggeration 
of  critical  elements  to  mimic  the  way  the  brain,  not  the  eye,  sees.  I'll  give 
you  an  example.  In  June  2002,  my  wife  Irena  and  I  attended  a  concert  at 
the  Orpheum  Theater  in  Boston.  The  seats  were  terrible,  far  back  in  the 
rear  of  the  theater.  Arriving  early  I  decided  to  do  a  sketch  (in  a  small 
sketchbook  I  carry  with  me)  of  the  theater  as  it  appeared  from  my  seat. 


Figure  4:  Author's  on-site  sketch  of  the  Orpheum  Theater  interior  prior  to  Pat 
Metheny  Group  performance,  ]une  2002. 

In  analyzing  the  sketch  one  can  easily  see  how  far  away  the 
band  would  be  from  us  once  they  began  to  play.  Further  analysis  of  the 
small  4.5"x  6"  sketch  reveals  the  fact  that  my  entire  range  of  vision 
accounted  for  27  square  inches  on  the  drawing  paper.  In  contrast,  the 
amount  of  space  in  the  sketch  where  the  band  would  be  performing 
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accounted  for  only  3  square  inches.  This  meant  that  once  the  band 
started  to  play  the  musicians  on  stage  would  fill  approximately  10  per- 
cent of  my  entire  field  of  vision.  The  remaining  90  percent  of  what  my 
eyes  would  see  would  all  be  superfluous  visual  information:  ceiling,  walls 
and  the  backs  of  people's  heads.  Yet  once  the  concert  began,  several 
things  happened  that  made  my  brain  exaggerate  the  size  of  the  musi- 
cians. First,  spotlights  on  the  performers  erased  a  lot  of  the  peripheral 
imagery.8  Second,  another  human  sense,  sound,  stepped  in  to  enhance 
what  I  was  experiencing  with  my  eyes.  Third,  a  feeling  of  emotional 
excitement  took  place  as  I  witnessed  a  live  concert  by  musicians  that  I 
admire.  And  fourth,  my  brain  forced  my  eyes  to  zero  in  on  the  musi- 
cians, picking  out  and  even  enlarging  what  it  chose  to  focus  on  and 
blurring  everything  else.  The  10  percent  of  what  I  actually  saw  of  the 
musicians  at  work  was  perceived  by  my  brain  as  40  to  60  percent  of  the 
visual  field.  Although  we  did  not  have  very  good  seats  for  the  concert, 
Irena  and  I  came  away  from  the  event  feeling  that  we  had  been  closer 
than  we  actually  were. 

The  same  mental  and  visual  events  happen  when  someone 
stops  their  car  on  a  mountain  road  to  see  a  view  from  an  overlook. 
Perhaps  there  is  a  littie  village  nesded  down  below,  a  lake  off  in  the 
distance,  a  church  steeple  tucked  into  a  treed  hillside,  and  so  on.  Though 
the  visible  elements  in  the  valley  below  might  take  up  only  10  percent  of 
the  total  square  inches  of  what  the  eye  can  see,  our  brains  will  pick  out 
the  highlights  and  magnify  them  against  the  other  90  percent  of  the 
surroundings.  We  also  have  to  take  into  consideration  the  excitement  of 
being  out  there  on  the  hill  as  well  as  the  environment's  effect  on  our 
other  senses,  all  of  which  add  to  our  over-interpretation  of  the  "visual" 
scene.  The  proof  is  in  the  pictures  we  took  that  day.  When  we  look  at 
the  photos  we  took  from  the  overlook  we  are  disappointed.  "It  looked 
better  in  real  life,"  we'd  say.9 

So  when  illustrating  any  landscape  scene,  I  do  to  the  artwork 
what  the  brain  does  in  real  life:  I  slighdy  exaggerate  the  scale  of  key 
ingredients  and  direct  the  viewer's  eye  toward  what  is  of  primary  impor- 
tance in  the  composition.  As  in  the  concert  and  mountain  view  exam- 
ples, it  was  not  that  the  eye  did  not  see  the  peripheral  information,  but 
that  the  brain  chose  not  to  pay  much  attention  to  it.  Thoreau  under- 
stood this  phenomenon  well,  saying  in  "Autumnal  Tints,"  "Objects  are 
concealed  from  our  view,  not  so  much  because  they  are  out  of  the 
course  of  our  visual  ray  as  because  we  do  not  bring  our  minds  and  eyes 
to  bear  on  them"  {Excursions  256).  As  an  artist,  through  what  I  choose  to 
draw  and  how  I  choose  to  draw  it,  my  job  becomes  an  act  of  approxi- 
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mating  actual  brain/eye  vision  in  the  final  product.  Optics  aside,  what 
would  the  mind  see  if  it  were  to  stand  on  either  Emerson's  Cliff  or  Fair 
Haven  Hill  in  Thoreau's  time?  What  elements  would  the  brain  pick  out 
to  magnify  against  the  surroundings?  Once  I  began  to  draw  the  Concord 
vista  artwork,  it  would  be  necessary  to  decipher  and  choose  how  to 
subtly  augment  the  visuals  being  rendered. 

Back  to  the  Hills 


With  my  hunt  for  a  location  from  which  to  view  Concord 
narrowed  down  to  two  hills,  I  tried  a  very  rough  and  tiny  sketch  of  what 
the  artwork  might  look  like  were  it  to  be  drawn  from  Emerson's  Cliff. 
Even  as  I  completed  the  sketch,  I  was  disillusioned.  Walden  Pond, 
though  it  would  be  a  key  element  to  the  map,  overpowered  the  layout 
and  made  the  village  seem  like  a  secondary  or  distant  background 
component.  My  intention  from  the  start  had  always  been  to  treat  the 
pond  and  village  as  equals  within  the  design,  perhaps  even  giving  the 
village  just  a  bit  more  visual  weight.  All  the  other  sites  would  then  act  as 
satellites  to  those  two  main  visual  anchors.  Emerson's  Cliff  was  not 
going  to  work. 


Figure  5:  Quick  pencil  study  sketch  examining  what  a  point  of  view 
like  from  atop  ~Emerson  !f  Cliff. 


I  remembered  from  Thoreau's  journal  that  Henry  had  perched 
himself  atop  Fair  Haven  Cliff  after  he  had  set  fire  to  the  Concord 
Woods,  and  he  was  able  to  see  a  mile  into  the  distance  (Journal  II:  23- 
24).  Height  would  be  a  key  factor  in  this  map  in  order  to  best  produce  a 
convincing  view  of  the  village.  On  the  Gleason  map  the  village  meas- 
ured about  1.5  miles  away  from  Fair  Haven  Hill.  This  measurement 
paralleled  Thoreau's  comment  in  Walden  that  Walden  Pond  is  1.5  miles 
from  the  village  and  sits  a  bit  higher- in  elevation.  The  cliff  on  the  south 
side  of  Fair  Haven  Hill  is  its  highest  point,  from  which  it  gradually 
descends  northward  toward  the  village.  I  used  the  protractor  once  again, 
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and  this  time  placed  its  center  point  not  on  the  middle  of  the  hill  as  I 
had  on  my  first  test  of  Fair  Haven  Hill,  but  further  back  at  the  southern, 
cliff  side.  I  then  aimed  the  center  of  vision  north-northeast  toward  the 
village.  This  position  still  was  not  perfect,  but  Fair  Haven  offered  the 
best  workable  vantage  point  of  all  the  hills  I  had  investigated.  From  its 
top,  I  could  comfortably  encompass  most  of  the  key  elements.  Not 
everything  fit  perfectly  into  the  60-degree  radius  (the  southern  edge  of 
Walden  Pond  just  barely  made  it  into  the  60-degree  cone  and  a  chunk  of 
the  northwestern  edge  of  the  village  was  getting  shaved  off),  but  it  was 
very,  very  close.  Any  problems  could  be  corrected  with  some  slight 
adjustments  to  the  left  and  right  sides  of  the  composition.  Fair  Haven 
was  without  a  doubt  the  best  of  all  the  hills  researched  for  the  map's 
point  of  view. 

The  next  task  was  to  determine  if  the  elevation  of  the  hill  I  had 
chosen  was  high  enough  to  realistically  see  Concord  village  from  that 
distance.  It  would  do  me  no  good  at  all  if  the  cone  of  vision  worked  for 
Fair  Haven  Hill  but  the  actual  height  of  the  hill  was  too  low  to  legiti- 
mately see  what  I  was  attempting  to  look  at.  While  I  was  researching  this 
project  I  was  also  involved  with  several  other  free-lance  assignments, 
one  of  which  meant  completing  a  series  of  illustrated  wildlife  sanctuary 
trail  maps  for  the  Massachusetts  Audubon  Society.  In  the  course  of  the 
Audubon  work  I  had  the  pleasure  of  working  with  the  Massachusetts 
Audubon  Society's  geologist,  Jeff  Collins,  who  directed  me  to  a  United 
States  Department  of  the  Interior  Geological  Survey  web  site,10  where  I 
confirmed  that  I  had  indeed  chosen  the  best  possible  viewing  location: 
Fair  Haven  Hill,  with  an  elevation  of  more  than  300  feet  above  sea  level, 
is  one  of  the  highest  in  the  area.  All  the  other  hills  around  Concord  and 
Walden,  including  the  earlier-considered  Emerson's  Cliff,  were  in  the 
200- feet- above-sea-level  range.  Walden  Pond  itself  sits  at  158  feet  above 
sea  level,  and  the  village  of  Concord  is  even  lower  than  that  at  about  130 
feet  above  sea  level.  The  only  comparable  hill  in  Concord  with  respect 
to  height  was  Punkatasset  Hill,  which  is  at  an  elevation  almost  equal  to 
Fair  Haven,  but  as  I  stated  earlier,  I  never  considered  Punkatasset  as  it 
did  not  lend  itself  to  my  design. 

The  Viewing  Height  and  Distance 

Thus  my  calculations  placed  Fair  Haven  Hill  170  feet  higher 
than  the  village  of  Concord.  But  the  question  remained:  if  most  of  the 
trees  were  removed,  would  the  village,  1.5  miles  away,  be  clearly  visible 
from  its  top?  It  was  true  that  no  other  hill  was  higher  than  Fair  Haven, 
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but  I  needed  more  than  that.  I  needed  to  know  the  viewing  distance 
capabilities  of  the  human  eye  with  regard  to  height  and  distance.  In  A. 
Week  Thoreau  stated  that  he  could  "see  up  and  down  the  Merrimack 
several  miles  each  way"  from  the  top  of  a  200-foot  pinnacle  near  the 
shore  of  Hookset  Falls  in  New  Hampshire  (302).  But  could  a  person 
make  out  details  of  a  site  that  was  located  1.5  miles  away,  if  they  were 
positioned  at  an  elevation  of  170  feet?  To  test  this  I  went  to  the  13th 
floor  of  the  Massachusetts  College  of  Art  and  Design  tower  building 
(where  I  am  on  the  faculty  in  the  Illustration  Department).  Each  floor  of 
the  tower  building  is  approximately  eleven  feet  in  height  when  the 
thickness  of  the  floors  and  ceilings  are  factored  in,  and  the  ground- floor 
lobby  measures  about  fifteen  feet.  This  puts  the  viewing  height  from  the 
13th  floor  at  about  147  feet  above  ground  level — about  twenty- three  feet 
shy  of  Fair  Haven  Hill's  elevation  above  the  village  of  Concord.  Look- 
ing out  of  the  tower's  east  windows  from  this  elevation  toward  the  city 
of  Boston,  I  was  able  to  make  out  architectural  details  of  buildings  some 
distance  away.  Using  a  map  of  Boston,  I  measured  1.5  miles  to  the  east 
from  the  Massachusetts  Art  and  Design  Tower  to  Copley  Square.  From 
the  13th  floor  I  pretended  I  was  near  the  top  of  Fair  Haven  Hill  and  used 
the  buildings  around  Copley  Square  as  stand-ins  for  the  village  of  Con- 
cord. Were  those  buildings  not  so  tall  and  profuse,  I  would  certainly 
have  been  able  to  decipher  specifics  on  the  ground,  for  I  was  definitely 
able  to  make  out  details  of  their  upper  floors.  Were  I  to  render  a  scene 
from  this  elevation  and  distance,  I  would  have  to  exaggerate  a  bit,  but 
such  a  depiction  would  be  well  within  the  scope  of  believability.  I  was 
satisfied  with  what  I  was  able  to  see  with  the  naked  eye  with  regard  to 
building  clarity  and  detail. 
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Figure  6:  Diagram  showing  the  premise  for  my  visual  experiment. 
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Figure  7:  From  the  1 3th  floor  of  the  Massachusetts  College  of  Art  and  Design 
Tower  building  my  height  above  level  ground  closely  approximated  Fair  Fiaven 
Hill's  elevation  above  the  village  of  Concord.  On  a  road  map  I  plotted  1 .5  miles  from 
the  Tower  Building  and  found  the  Copley  Square  area  to  be  of  equal  distance  from 
Fair  Haven  Hill  to  Concord  Village.  I  was  satisfied  with  the  visual  clarity  of  what 
could  be  seen  with  the  naked  eye  as  details  of  the  high-rise  structures  in  that  vicinity 
were  clear.  This  photo  was  shot  without  Rooming  in  and  though  it  may  seem  some- 
what difficult  to  decipher  buildings  at  Copley  Square,  in  person  it  was  very  apparent 
that  architectural  details  were  quite  visible  at  a  distance  of  1.5 -miles. 

Comparing  Concord  of  Past  and  Present 

In  January  '03,  with  my  viewpoint  now  chosen,  I  drove  to 
Concord  to  visit  Fair  Haven  Hill  in  person.  Was  any  of  the  village,  or 
the  rest  of  Concord,  visible  from  Fair  Haven's  crest?  The  trip  was  futile, 
however.  Today  the  hill  is  completely  covered  with  thousands  of  huge 
trees  that  tower  shoulder-to-shoulder,  and  the  many  homes  on  the  hill 
prohibit  complete  and  free  access.  I  did  manage  to  find  an  opening 
between  some  trees  on  land  that  led  out  to  a  sloped  clearing  abutting  the 
incessantiy  busy  Route  2.  This  position  looked  northeast  toward  the 
village  but  did  not  offer  much  in  terms  of  visibility,  even  with  all  the 
leaves  gone.  I  was  nowhere  near  the  peak  of  the  hill — more  likely  closer 
to  Bear  Garden  Hill,  which  sits  lower  and  north  of  Fair  Haven — but  the 
sheer  number  of  trees  made  me  doubt  that  a  higher  vantage  point  would 
have  made  any  difference  in  my  ability  to  see  the  village  of  Concord. 

As  I  stood  in  the  clearing,  car  after  car  rocketed  by  me  in  both 
directions  just  below.  I  could  feel  how  different  the  world  of  today  is 
from  Thoreau's  Concord-noisy,  concretized,  privatized,  totally  reliant 
on  mechanization  and  with  much  less  free  and  open  space  than  when 
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Henry  was  alive.  Henry  could  walk  anywhere  he  wanted  to  in  this  town 
but  on  my  simple  excursion,  fences  and  "no  trespassing"  signs  blocked 
me  at  every  turn.  Out  there  in  the  cold  wind,  I  felt  a  stark  realization  of 
the  expanse  of  time  separating  me  from  the  Concord  I  was  going  to 
illustrate.  Much  of  my  artwork  would  have  to  be  as  reliant  on  imagina- 
tion as  on  existing  architectural  and  historic  reference.  I  conceded  that 
there  was  no  other  way  to  manufacture  an  image  of  a  long-gone  place 
with  limited  visual  documentation.  At  first  I  believed  such  an  approach 
would  not  be  true  to  the  accuracy  I  envisioned  for  the  map,  but  a  few 
months  later,  when  my  research  work  was  well  underway,  I  was  de- 
lighted to  come  upon  a  comment  by  David  Foster  that  disclosed  how 
Thoreau  approached  similar  dilemmas.  Describing  how  Thoreau  pro- 
vided us  with  important  insights  into  the  history  of  the  cultural  land- 
scape of  his  day,  Foster  revealed  Thoreau's  custom  of  recounting  long- 
abandoned  practices  that  were  no  longer  pertinent  to  his  own  period. 
According  to  Foster,  "Thus  Thoreau  was  forced  to  use  his  own  imagina- 
tion, in  conjunction  with  historical  research  and  insight,  in  order  to 
interpret  the  present"  (213).  Reading  this  made  me  feel  I  was  on  the 
right  track  with  my  own  creative  process,  and  in  good  company  as  well. 

According  to  Anne  Zwinger,  former  president  of  the  Thoreau 
Society  (1982-84),  after  the  railroad  arrived  in  Concord  in  1844  there 
was  a  sudden  increase  in  the  demand  for  wood,  beyond  the  already 
heavy  demands  by  the  local  citizens  who  used  wood  as  home  heating 
and  cooking  fuel.  Wagon  and  stage  traffic  declined,  as  did  harness- 
making  and  inn-keeping  along  the  old  highway  into  Boston.  The  local 
wood  industry,  however,  boomed  and  landowners  not  only  began  selling 
off  their  woodlots  but  also  harvested  their  valuable  chestnut  trees  and 
sold  them  to  the  railroad  for  use  as  railroad  ties.  Their  oaks  and  maples 
were  also  sold  for  lumber  and  firewood.11  Hardly  a  day  would  pass  when 
local  residents  would  fail  to  witness  or  hear  the  sound  of  one  of  these 
relics  succumbing  to  the  demands  of  commerce.  How  many  trees  there 
were  and  exacdy  where  they  were  located  would  prove  a  challenging 
part  of  my  research.  Standing  there  on  the  slope  of  the  hill,  I  tried  to 
envision  Concord  without  the  abundance  of  trees  that  stood  between 
me  and  the  village.  To  be  totally  honest,  I  could  not  picture  it. 

The  Preliminary  Sketch 

That  afternoon,  upon  returning  to  my  studio,  I  began  penciling 
the  preliminary  view  as  envisioned  from  Fair  Haven  Hill.  The  process  I 
use  for  building  any  drawing  is  to  begin  sketching  on  tracing  paper, 
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laying  one  sheet  of  trace  on  the  drawing  table  and  adding  more  sheets 
on  top  of  the  first  one  as  I  construct  the  image.  The  translucency  of  the 
tracing  paper  is  effective  even  through  several  layers,  allowing  revisions 
and  elaborations  without  having  to  erase  or  re-draw,  as  elements  drawn 
on  lower  layers  can  be  easily  shifted  or  repositioned.  When  the  begin- 
ning of  a  balanced  composition  is  achieved,  all  layers  are  taped  together 
and  laid  on  the  bed  of  a  photocopy  machine.  Photocopiers  can  read 
through  five  or  six  sheets  of  tracing  paper  and  output  a  single  print  with 
all  tracing  layers  combined  onto  a  single  image.  Then  the  layering  proc- 
ess starts  again,  this  time  using  the  photocopy  print  as  a  base  and  more 
layers  of  trace  on  top. 

The  Influence  of  Renaissance  Art 

The  very  foundation  of  the  Concord  map,  as  for  all  works  of 
art,  must  begin  with  proportions.  This  idea  of  balanced  proportions  in 
painting,  and  its  importance  in  Renaissance  art  especially,  was  addressed 
in  a  series  of  six  informative  slide  lectures  I  attended  during  July  and 
August  of  2002  by  Giovanna  de  Appolonia,  a  curator  at  the  Gardner 
Museum  in  Boston  and  lecturer  at  Boston's  Museum  of  Fine  Arts.  This 
formula  for  artistic  composition  involves  the  balance  of  forms,  colors, 
and  open  spaces  within  a  painting  as  an  artist's  means  of  capturing 
nature's  beauty  and  balance.  Based  on  Classical  design  principles  set 
down  by  the  early  Greeks  and  Romans,  the  theory,  after  being  lost  for 
centuries  during  the  Middle  Ages,  was  revived  in  the  1400s  and  provided 
Renaissance  artists  with  a  basic  set  of  rules  to  help  them  establish  a 
sense  of  order  on  their  canvases. 

In  1435,  Leon  Battista  Alberti  (1404-72)  made  the  most  of  these 
ancient  design  principles  and  elucidated  their  workings  in  his  book,  On 
Painting.  Though  his  contributions  to  the  arts  were  significant,  unfortu- 
nately his  legacy  was  lost  to  the  history  of  art,  overshadowed  by  more 
prominent  figures  of  the  Renaissance.  It  wasn't  until  the  nineteenth 
century  that  Alberti  became  the  subject  of  renewed  historical  interest 
and  began  to  receive  posthumous  recognition  for  his  work  in  art  theory, 
architecture,  mathematics,  cartography  and  philosophy  (Gadol  107). 
Measured  relationships  between  all  elements  in  a  painting  are  the  key  to 
visual  harmony,  a  principle  that  was  first  invented  by  the  ancient  Greeks, 
then  reinvented  by  Cimabue  in  the  13th  century,  and  later  improved 
upon  by  Giotto,  one  of  his  contemporaries,  in  the  late  13th  and  early  14th 
centuries.  This  re-birth  of  classical  art  principles  took  hold  at  the  start  of 
the  15th  century  through  the  work  of  Brunelleschi  and  Massachio,  but  it 
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wasn't  until  Alberti  wrote  his  treatise  On  Painting  that  this  information 
was  made  available  to  all  artists  of  the  day.12  Some  art  historians  actually 
mark  Alberti's  book  as  the  start  of  the  Renaissance.  In  the  day  before 
copyrights,  much  material  that  was  original  to  Alberti  was  simply  re- 
written in  later  years  with  new  credit  lines.  This  is  especially  true  for 
Alberti's  ingenious  work  in  developing  the  rules  for  linear  perspective, 
which  laid  the  groundwork  for  all  future,  accurate  three-dimensional 
representations  in  art. 

Though  perspective  would  be  a  key  ingredient  to  the  recipe  for 
this  Concord  map,  it  was  Alberti's  principles  of  measured  proportions 
that  would  provide  a  visual  foundation  to  the  image.  There  had  to  exist 
a  sense  of  balance.  No  one  part  of  the  artwork  could  overpower  any 
other  part.  The  composition  had  to  be  such  that  if  one  small  piece  were 
to  be  removed,  the  whole  design  would  suffer.  This  is  the  reason  I  spent 
so  much  time  investigating  hilltops  from  which  to  view  the  landscape.  I 
was  not  only  seeking  the  best  visibility  of  elements,  I  was  also  scouting 
the  optimal  composition  for  the  scene,  one  which  offered  the  ultimate 
balance  of  visual  proportions. 

A  Path  for  the  Eye 

Visual  flow  would  be  essential  to  the  map's  construction.  First, 
the  viewer's  eye  will  have  to  be  steered  to  a  featured  element.  We'll  refer 
to  this  as  point  A.  Then  the  eye  will  need  to  be  directed  to  a  significant 
yet  secondary  element;  point  B.  Finally,  the  eye  must  be  allowed  to  roam 
the  remaining,  supporting  items,  the  point  Cs,  while  subtly  being  re- 
directed back  to  point  A.  In  this  map,  point  A  would  be  the  village  of 
Concord:  Point  B,  Walden  Pond;  and  the  C  points,  the  hill  in  the  fore- 
ground and  all  the  peripheral  sites  within  the  boundaries  of  the  map  (the 
Texas  house,  Punkatasset  Hill,  the  Concord  River,  Thoreau's  birthplace, 
Emerson's  house,  etc.).  So  my  primary  challenge  on  the  rough  sketch 
was  to  force  the  viewer's  attention  toward  the  village.  Several  tactics 
could  be  used  to  accomplish  this.  An  obvious  one  was  to  place  the 
village  at  the  very  center  of  the  artwork,  which  I  did.  Another  was  to 
subtly  overstate  the  way  all  roads  lead  to  the  village  at  the  center  of  the 
art,  which  could  be  accentuated  even  further  by  slightly  exaggerating  the 
size  of  the  village  structures  (you'll  recall  how  the  brain  did  this  in  the 
mountain  road  overlook  example).  Finally,  abstract  shapes  within  the 
body  of  the  drawing  would  help  lead  the  viewer's  eye  and  actually  point 
to  the  village. 
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Already  a  clear  sense  of  order  had  been  laid  down  in  the  sketch. 
A  path  for  the  eye  had  been  created.  Further  enhancement  of  this 
underlying  visual  substructure  would  continue  to  evolve  as  details  were 
added.  In  a  very  early  preliminary  sketch  of  the  drawing  (Fig.  8),  a  path 
can  be  seen  that  immediately  draws  the  eye  toward  Fair  Haven  Hill  in 
the  foreground,  and,  just  as  quickly,  pulls  it  away  and  to  the  left  toward 
Bear  Garden  Hill. 


Figure  8:  The  first  layout  sketch  of  Concord  as  viewed  from  Fair  Haven  Hill. 
Visual  directional  devices  guide  the  viewers  eye  toward  the  village  (larger,  shaded 
arrows)  then  out  toward  the  Concord  River  and  around  to  Walden  Pond  and  back  to 
Fair  Haven  Hill  (smaller,  black  arrows).  Though  not  perfectly  refined  at  this  point, 
the  foundation  for  a  working  and  successful  composition  is  evident.  (Arrows  are 
added  for  emphasis  and  are  not  part  of  the  actual  sketch.) 


Upon  first  glance  one  might  suppose  the  foreground  hills  to  be 
the  predominant  point  A  described  earlier,  but  the  hills  are  actually  a 
visual  tool  that  usher  our  direction  of  sight  down  toward  the  village  at 
the  center  of  the  picture.  Back  Road  and  Sudbury  Road,  in  the  bottom 
left  corner,  make  a  swift  right  turn  toward  the  middle  of  the  artwork, 
and  the  shape  created  by  both  Main  Street  and  Sudbury  Road  form  a 
sort  of  arrowhead  pointing  direcdy  at  the  village.   Other  arrowhead 
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shapes  in  the  design  can  also  be  found,  all  pointing  toward  the  village: 
one  formed  by  Lowell  Road  and  Main,  another  between  Monument 
Street  and  Bedford  Road,  a  sharp  one  tucked  inside  the  Boston  and 
Cambridge  Turnpikes,  and  so  on.  These  abstract  arrow  shapes  within 
the  base  of  the  sketch  are  all  discreetly  directing  our  attention  toward 
the  village.  (Henry  would  be  happy  to  know  we  are  still  finding  arrow- 
heads in  Concord.) 

Once  at  the  village,  the  eye  is  gently  guided  to  the  left  side  of 
the  scene  toward  the  Concord  River,  out  and  away  from  the  center  of 
town.  Then,  the  river  in  conjunction  with  Bedford  Road,  the  Boston 
Turnpike  and  the  Cambridge  Turnpike  all  direct  the  eye  around  and 
over  to  the  right  side  of  the  drawing  to  the  second  resting  place  for  the 
eye — Walden  Pond  (point  B).  (Notice  how  all  along  we  have  been 
moving  in  a  clock-wise  direction.)  Once  at  Walden,  the  railroad  tracks 
lead  the  eye  back  toward  the  starting  point  at  the  foot  of  Fair  Haven  Hill 
where  the  cycle  will  start  all  over  again.  Keep  in  mind  that  the  whole 
process  just  described  will  happen  in  one  or  two  seconds.  The  viewer's 
second  pass-through  will  be  slower  and  more  exploratory.  It  is  during 
this  stage  that  all  the  C  points  will  be  noticed  and  studied.  The  impor- 
tant thing  to  remember  about  this  foundation  design  is  that  even  after 
buildings,  trees,  textures  and  details  have  been  added  to  the  drawing,  the 
eye  and  brain  will  still  be  able  to  detect  these  directional  devices  deep  at 
the  heart  of  the  composition. 

Absent  such  a  pathway  for  the  eye,  any  work  of  art  will  seem 
disharmonious  or  chaotic  to  us.  We  may  not  be  able  to  give  a  reason 
why  we  don't  feel  comfortable  with  a  certain  painting  or  photo  (or 
conversely,  why  we  are  attracted  to  an  image),  but  in  most  cases  it  will 
have  something  to  do  with  the  need  for  our  brain  to  be  subconsciously 
directed  into,  around  and  through  it.  While  some  of  the  other  hills  had 
failed  to  furnish  adequate  design  trails,  Fair  Haven  Hill  provided  a 
vantage  point  from  which  all  I  was  attempting  to  see  could  be  included 
in  the  drawing,  and  luckily  also  furnished  the  best  view  with  regard  to 
measured  relationships,  proportions  and  visual  harmony.  This  formula 
for  clear  visual  design  was  first  established  in  the  geometric  art  of  the 
Greeks  (fourth  century  BC),  continued  by  the  Romans  (first  century 
AD),  and  later  mastered  by  the  artists  of  the  Renaissance  (1435-1550). 
Today  it  remains  a  viable  communication  tool  for  artists  and  designers 
of  the  21st  century.13 
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The  Viewer  of  the  Artwork 

Geometric  patterns  as  described  above  are  found  throughout 
nature,  from  the  smallest  particles  to  the  planetary  systems  of  the  cos- 
mos. Human  beings,  as  part  of  nature,  are  thus  biologically  programmed 
to  seek  out  those  patterns  in  the  world  around  them,  and  artists  are 
instinctually  driven  to  recreate  its  order  in  their  works.  This  said, 
mathematical  formulas  are  only  brought  into  art  as  a  means  of  initial 
construction  or  design.  To  quote  Giovanna  de  Appolonia,  "One  plus 
one  will  always  equal  two,  but  good  art  always  involves  more  than 
geometric  or  sterile  measurements."  An  artist's  background  will  also 
influence  the  way  he  or  she  interprets  a  particular  topic  or  subject.  The 
history,  education  and  beliefs  of  the  artist  are  always  there  just  under  the 
surface  and  are  evident  even  in  the  determination  of  how  the  composi- 
tional patterns  are  used  in  the  understructure  of  a  work.14  Now  add  to 
this  equation  the  fact  that  all  these  same  issues  are  brought  to  a  work  of 
art  by  the  viewer  of  the  artwork  as  well,  and,  to  make  it  even  more  com- 
plicated, compare  how  people  from  one  time  period  view  an  artist's 
work  to  the  way  people  of  a  different  generation  might  understand  or 
accept  it.  The  lack  of  acceptance  of  Thoreau  as  an  artist  by  those  of  his 
own  time  is  a  good  example.  "The  actual  objects  which  one  man  will  see 
from  a  particular  hill-top,"  Thoreau  tells  us  in  "Autumnal  Tints,"  "are 
just  as  different  from  those  which  another  will  see  as  the  beholders  are 
different"  {Excursions  256). 

The  Inclusion  of  Thoreau  on  the  Map 

I  always  intended  to  depict  Thoreau  on  the  map  in  some  man- 
ner. I  toyed  with  the  idea  of  showing  him  at  his  house  at  Walden,  but 
thought  that  a  bit  too  trite.  As  I  pondered  the  idea  of  showing  Henry  on 
one  of  the  roads,  possibly  heading  to  Walden  or  toward  the  village,  his 
quote  from  "Walking"  came  to  mind:  "I  do  not  travel  in  them  much.  .  .  . 
The  landscape  painter  uses  the  figures  of  men  to  mark  a  road.  He  would 
not  make  that  use  of  my  figure"  {Excursions  192).  So  the  next  most 
logical  place  to  position  Henry  was  on  the  hill  just  below  our  point  of 
view,  perhaps  looking  out  over  the  same  vista  that  we  too  are  enjoying. 

Having  Thoreau  close  to  our  point  of  view  would  also  add 
human  scale  to  the  scene  and  give  a  good  indication  of  the  elevation  and 
size  relationships  in  the  overall  landscape.  James  Elkins  notes  in  his 
book  about  human  vision,  The  Object  Stares  Back,  "It  may  be  that  the 
unthinking  search   for  bodies  is   the  most   fundamental  operation  of 
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vision  .  .  .  even  when  there  are  no  bodies  present,  we  continue  to  under- 
stand the  world  in  terms  of  bodily  forms"  (12-13).  In  short,  the  viewer's 
eye  will  seek  out  something  in  any  work  of  art  to  help  him  or  her  relate 
to  the  scene  being  depicted.  Even  something  as  simple  as  a  chair  in  a 
painting  will  tell  the  brain  that  a  human  being  could  sit  in  that  chair, 
placing  other  objects  in  that  painting  in  relation  to  "a  bodily  form." 

An  "Encounter"  with  the  Artist 

So  far,  everything  I  have  described  about  the  design  process  has 
been  explained  as  a  series  of  conscious  acts  of  production.  But  the  most 
important  mechanism  for  creative  inspiration  does  not  come  from  the 
conscious  part  of  the  brain.  It  amounts  to  the  natural  world  having  an 
"encounter"  with  the  artist,  writer  or  musician:  using  him/her  as  a 
vehicle  to  express  and  manifest  a  form  of  energy  that  needs  to  be  re- 
leased into  the  physical  world.15  In  order  to  become  a  vehicle  for  such  a 
dynamic  force,  the  artist  must  become  immersed  in  the  "nature"  of  the 
planet.  Thoreau  lived  so  close  to  his  natural  world  that  he  became  a 
living  channel  for  its  desired  expression.  But  one  need  not  live  by  a 
pond  for  two  years  or  canoe  down  a  river  to  be  in  touch  with  nature. 
Walking  regularly,  sitting  outside,  or  just  being  attentive  to  one's  sur- 
roundings are  simple  ways  to  get  in  touch  with  the  non-verbal  realm  of 
nature. 

In  the  12th  century  story  of  the  Grail  myth,  a  young  man,  Parsi- 
fal, must  learn  over  time  to  submit  himself  to  the  living  force  of  the 
universe.  Upon  visiting  the  Fisher  King  for  the  first  time,  Parsifal  fails  to 
do  as  instructed  and  ask  the  King  the  question,  "Whom  does  the  Grail 
serve?"  Later  in  his  life  he  eventually  succeeds  at  his  task  but  he  does 
not  receive  an  answer  to  his  question,  as  no  answer  is  necessary.  Simply 
having  the  wisdom  to  ask  the  question  is  sufficient.  By  asking,  "Whom 
does  the  Grail  serve?"  Parsifal  submits  his  life  to  a  higher  power:  nature, 
God,  the  ultimate  power  of  creation,  the  inner  self.  In  effect,  he  submits 
his  animal  instincts  to  the  will  of  nature.16 

It  is  this  timeless,  non-verbal  aspect  of  nature  that  uses  human 
brains,  their  limited  vocabulary,  visual  symbolism,  and  sensory  system  to 
generate  its  concepts  into  forms  of  art  and  forms  of  writing  and  music. 
Few  artists  can  channel  these  forces  well.  Henry  was  certainly  one 
whose  work  resonated  with  a  genuine  "voice"  of  nature  that  spoke 
through  him.  Perhaps  this  is  why  Thoreau's  work  has  held  up  over  the 
test  of  time. 
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III. 


Seeds,  there  are  seeds  enough  which  need  only  be  stirred 

in  with  the  soil  where  they  lie,  by  an  inspired  voice  or  pen, 

to  bear  fruit  of  a  divine  flavor. 

Henry  David  Thoreau,^4  Week  on  the  Concord  and  Merrimack  Rivers 

As  the  hard  winter  of  2003  began  to  yield  to  a  rainy  spring,  my 
stirrings  for  a  "Thoreau's  Concord"  map,  which  just  a  few  months  prior 
had  been  a  vague  and  even  questionable  possibility,  were  budding  into  a 
clearer  picture  of  the  artwork's  visual  and  conceptual  directions.  I  do 
confess  that  during  my  initial  musings  over  this  idea  I  had  no  firm 
market  or  chosen  form  of  publication  for  the  project.  My  only  motiva- 
tion was  a  personal  desire  to  complete  the  map  for  the  sake  of  being 
able  to  vicariously  stand  on  a  hillside  in  1800s  Concord.  While  this  initial 
impetus  was  admirable,  the  reality  of  producing  such  a  project  mandated 
that  there  be  some  sort  of  final  product  to  compensate  for  the  hundreds 
of  hours  required  to  research  and  create  the  work.  Henry  noted  in  his 
Journal  about  earning  a  living,  "To  have  done  anything  by  which  you 
earned  money  merely  is  to  have  been  truly  idle  or  worse"  (Reform  Papers 
158). 

I  was  confident  that  my  original  motive  for  this  project  was  not 
solely  commercial  gain,  but  had  come  from  a  sincere  and  genuine  per- 
sonal intention.  In  order  to  maintain  that  integrity  and  prevent  my  work 
from  becoming  commercially  influenced,  I  would  have  to  put  aside  any 
ideal  viewer  and  produce  an  image  that  remained  truly  personal  in 
nature.  Again  from  Thoreau:  "Those  authors  are  successful  who  do  not 
write  ...  to  others,  but  make  their  own  taste  and  judgment  their  audi- 
ence" (Meltzer  and  Harding  74). 

Similarly,  according  to  the  Transcendentalist  view  of  artistic 
expression,  any  active  consideration  of  one's  audience  adulterates  and 
debases  a  work  of  art  (Fink  73).  This  would  be  a  bit  difficult  for  my 
project  as  I  was  already  quite  conscious  that  my  audience  would  be 
primarily  Thoreau  enthusiasts.  In  fact,  during  the  spring  of  2003  I 
applied  for  and  subsequently  received  a  fellowship  from  the  Thoreau 
Society,  a  grant  to  help  see  my  Concord  map  through  to  completion.  In 
addition,  the  Thoreau  Society  expressed  interest  in  selling  prints  of  the 
map  upon  publication.  The  honor  of  the  fellowship  encouraged  my 
assumption  that  I  was  not  alone  in  wishing  to  go  back  to  the  1800s  and 
take  a  peek  into  Henry's  world.  Conversely,  the  Society's  nod  of  ap- 
proval also  meant  the  articulate  eyes  of  Thoreau  scholars  and  historians 
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would  eventually  scrutinize  any  image  I  put  to  paper.  So  there  was  going 
to  be  an  audience  for  the  art.  While  this  fact  would  have  to  be  acknowl- 
edged, it  would  still  be  necessary  to  put  those  potential  viewers  in  the 
back  seat  to  my  own  personal  taste  and  my  own  specific  artistic  and 
aesthetic  judgments.  It  was  at  this  point  I  incorporated  into  my  plan  the 
intention  to  forward  copies  of  the  final  pencil  draft  to  various  Tho- 
reau/Concord  historians  for  their  review  and  critique.  Though  at  this 
point  I  had  no  idea  who  my  reviewers  might  be  or  how  I  would  contact 
them,  when  that  time  came  I  would  willingly  seek  their  advice.  I  would, 
however,  do  it  in  a  way  that  would  allow  me  to  retain  artistic  control. 

Attached  to  the  awarding  of  the  fellowship  came  permission  for 
access  to  the  Thoreau  Society  collections  at  the  Thoreau  Institute's 
Henley  Library  in  Lincoln,  Massachusetts.  I  decided  that  the  reference 
library  would  be  of  use  to  me  in  pursuing  four  main  research  questions: 
1)  What  present  structures  existed  in  the  Concord/Walden  area  during 
Thoreau's  time  and,  if  they  still  exist,  how  have  they  been  altered  from 
their  1  ^-century  appearance?  2)  Which  existing  structures  had  been 
moved  from  some  other  site,  where  were  they  moved  from,  and  when 
were  they  moved?17  3)  How  many  buildings  no  longer  exist,  and  what 
did  those  buildings  look  like  when  they  existed?  and  4)  Where  were  the 
roads,  paths  and  woodlands  of  the  period? 

A  Viewing  Date 

During  the  formulation  of  these  archival  requirements,  I  realized  that  I 
needed  to  establish  an  exact  viewing  date  for  the  map.  Until  this  phase  of 
the  project  I  was  simply  assuming  that  the  map  would  be  a  representa- 
tion of  Concord  during  Thoreau's  lifetime.  But  Thoreau  was  alive  for 
almost  forty-five  years  and  Concord  changed  quite  a  bit  during  that 
period.  Identifying  the  final  map  with  a  specific  date  would  clearly  target 
my  research,  as  well  as  help  to  engage  the  viewer  fully  with  the  time  and 
place  being  depicted.  The  question  was,  which  date  to  choose?  I  felt  the 
most  logical  choice  was  July  4th,  1845,  the  day  Thoreau  took  residence 
at  Walden  Pond.  I  kept  an  escape  hatch  open,  however,  for  the  research 
to  maintain  a  "circa"  level  of  accuracy  that  would  allow  a  degree  of 
flexibility  in  my  approximation  of  Concord's  appearance  on  that  date. 
This  said,  it  remained  my  plan  to  make  every  effort  to  construct  the 
image  as  though  it  represented  that  specific  day  of  that  specific  year.  My 
work  to  this  point  unearthed  several  details  specific  to  July  4th,  1845  that 
would  be  included  in  the  drawing.  For  instance: 
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*  In  July  the  chimney  at  Thoreau's  house  on  Walden  Pond  was 
not  built  yet  (he  added  the  chimney  in  October),  so  in  the  map 
the  house  would  be  shown  minus  its  chimney  with  a  pile  of 
bricks  nearby  ready  for  assembly. 

*  The  Middlesex  Hotel  was  being  rebuilt  in  1845  after  a  fire  the 
previous  year,  so  the  hotel  would  be  depicted  under  reconstruc- 
tion. 

*  Hawthorne  purchased  Thoreau's  boat,  the  Muskataquid,  in 
1842.  I  would  show  the  boat  resting  against  a  tree  in  Haw- 
thorne's back  yard  at  the  Old  Manse  where  he  was  living  at  the 
time. 

*  In  July  1845,  even  though  Thoreau  had  not  yet  moved  to 
Walden  Pond,  his  bean  field  had  already  been  started  (he  began 
planting  in  May).  So  a  budding  bean  field  would  be  shown. 
(Thoreau  supported  himself  at  Walden  by  growing  beans  for 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  in  return  for  the  use  of  Emerson's  land.) 

*  All  roads  would  be  labeled  as  they  were  named  in  1845  (some 
road  names  have  changed  since  then). 

*  Somewhere  on  the  Fitchburg  line  I  planned  to  show  a  train 
that  was  typical  of  the  style  of  train  utilized  in  1840s  New  Eng- 
land. The  birds  and  trees  shown  would  also  be  specific  to  19th- 
century  Concord. 

*  The  Boston  area  weather  report  for  July  4,  1845  would  help 
further  authenticate  my  depiction  of  Concord  on  that  date.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Edes  Weather  Report  records,  the  Fourth  of  July 
in  1845  was  cloudy  with  some  sun,  very  pleasant  from  1-5  p.m., 
with  a  light  wind  coming  from  the  east  ("Robert  Ball  Edes" 
160). 

I  knew  I  would  have  to  take  significant  liberties  in  order  to  fill  in  the 
blanks  where  I  might  have  difficulty  finding  specific  reference  informa- 
tion, but  this  is  where  I  hoped  the  Henley  Library  and  the  historians 
might  come  to  my  rescue. 

I  cannot  say  that  it  was  a  genuine  doubt  that  surfaced  at  this 
time.  It  was  more  in  the  vein  of  questioning  the  motive  or  intention 
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behind  the  art's  concept.  Was  this  simply  going  to  be  a  "map"?  Was  this 
project  only  going  to  be  a  representation  of  a  bygone  era?  What  would 
the  final  product  imply?  My  intention  from  the  outset  was  to  accomplish 
with  a  "visual"  what  Henry  managed  to  accomplish  with  the  written 
word:  connect  the  audience  with  another  time  and  another  place.  In- 
spired by  my  experiences  during  that  first  reading  of  A  Week  on  the 
Concord  and  Merrimack  Rivers,  I  had  hoped  to  tacitly  imply  the  realities  of 
both  our  world  and  Thoreau's  world  existing  simultaneously.  Not  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  up  our  own  time  for  another,  but  rather  to  ac- 
knowledge the  experiences  of  each  era  as  valid,  each  era  as  being  the 
here  and  now.  I  believe  Thoreau  was  referring  to  this  connectedness  of 
all  life  at  all  times  in  his  poem  from  A  Week,  as  he  speaks  of  the  ancient 
world: 

Where  is  the  spirit  of  that  time  but  in 

This  present  day,  perchance  this  present  line? 

Three  thousand  years  ago  are  not  agone, 

They  are  still  lingering  in  this  summer  morn  .  .  .  (252) 

But  could  mere  ink  on  paper  make  one  feel  this  reality?  Could  a  mere 
work  of  art  inspire  a  sensation  that  the  environment  around  us  that  we 
all  see  and  feel  today  was  just  as  real,  just  as  electric,  to  the  people  of 
Concord  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago?  A  lot  to  ask  of  a  drawing,  yet 
Thoreau's  own  mere  "ink  on  paper"  manages  to  achieve  exactly  that  for 
me. 

The  "Robustness"  of  Perspective 

Something  of  a  similar  sort  was  utilized  by  artists  of  the  Renais- 
sance for  the  purpose  of  creating  an  experience  of  spirituality  for  their 
viewers.  Michael  Kubovy  made  a  convincing  argument  for  this  concept 
in  his  1986  book,  The  Psychology  of  Perspective  and  Renaissance  Art  (140-49). 
He  terms  this  phenomenon  "the  robustness  of  perspective"  and  though 
the  illustrated  map  of  Concord  would  not  be  employing  this  specific 
artistic  device,  the  idea  of  a  deliberate  hidden  agenda  being  employed  in 
paintings  as  early  as  the  1500s  is  worth  further  exploration  here. 

Kubovy  proposes  that  it  was  a  common  practice  among  some 
Renaissance  artists  to  paint  frescoes  at  high  elevations,  making  it  impos- 
sible for  viewers  to  align  their  eyes  with  the  horizon  line  in  the  painting. 
Somewhere  during  the  early  days  of  perspective  drawing's  evolution, 
artists  had  discovered  that  a  drawing  or  painting  "in  perspective"  always 
retained  its  sense  of  depth  even  when  it  was  not  viewed  straight  on.  The 
feeling  of  three-dimensional  depth  is  obviously  more  pronounced  when 
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a  perspective  image  is  viewed  with  one's  eyes  aligned  with  the  horizon 
line  in  the  work,  but  the  effect  is  not  lost  when  the  same  image  is  viewed 
at  an  angle.  This  is  what  Kubovy  means  by  "robustness  of  perspective." 
Renaissance  artists  who  utilized  robustness  in  their  frescoes  actually 
believed  that  the  mind  was  able  to  leave  its  human  point  of  view  and 
position  itself  outside  of  the  body  to  see  a  painting  in  its  true  perspec- 
tive. For  those  artists  whose  main  client  was  the  Church,  this  became  a 
valuable  device.  What  better  way  to  get  church  patrons  to  have  a  feeling 
of  spiritual  elevation  while  looking  at  a  religious  fresco  than  to  force 
their  brains  to  use  their  "robustness"  abilities? 

The  theory,  whether  one  accepts  this  hypothesis  or  not,  is  that 
paintings  hung  on  or  painted  on  walls  above  the  viewer's  standpoint 
stimulate  a  feeling  of  spiritual  elevation.  The  egocenters  of  patrons 
looking  "up"  at  a  painting  are  induced  to  leave  their  bodies  and  float 
above  their  ground-based  positions.  Kubovy  uses  Leonardo  DaVinci's 
fresco  "The  Last  Supper"  as  the  most  famous  example  of  this  theory's 
application,  "The  Last  Supper"  having  been  painted  on  an  upper  wall  of 
a  chapel  within  which  no  possible  position  allowed  a  viewer  to  align  his 
or  her  eyes  with  the  horizon  line  in  the  painting.18  Bear  in  mind  that 
supposedly  this  happens  below  the  threshold  of  consciousness  and  is 
completely  separate  from  optics.  True,  it  was  just  paint  on  plaster,  but  it 
implied  something  far  beyond  the  materials  the  artist  was  using. 

So  the  practice  of  attempting  to  imply  something  beyond  a 
work  of  art  is  obviously  not  new.  Jean  Campbell,  wife  of  the  famous 
mythologist  Joseph  Campbell,  once  stated  that  "The  way  of  the  artist 
and  the  way  of  the  mystic  are  very  much  alike,  except  that  the  mystic 
does  not  have  a  craft."  Joseph  Campbell  clarified  this  concept  by  ex- 
plaining, "The  craft  holds  the  artist  to  the  world  and  the  mystic  goes  off 
through  his  psyche  into  the  transcendent  (Way  of  Ari).  Both  Emerson 
and  Thoreau  were  Transcendentalists,  yet  their  writing  kept  them 
grounded  to  this  world,  and  there  is  ample  evidence  of  the  "spiritual"  in 
the  surviving  thoughts  and  words  of  both  men,  each  of  them  implying 
something  beyond  the  words,  beyond  the  ink  on  paper  of  their  "craft." 

Aesthetic  Arrest 

One  of  Campbell's  most  important  messages  to  artists  was  the 
requirement  that  art  hold  the  viewer  in  a  state  of  aesthetic  arrest:  fine 
art.  The  term  "fine"  comes  from  the  French  word  fine,  meaning  that  a 
work  of  art  should  be  the  end  in  itself.  In  other  words,  a  work  of  art 
should  not  coerce  a  viewer  toward  desire  or  repulsion.  A  work  of  fine 
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art  never  moves  the  observer  to  desire  some  aspect  of  the  art  nor  does  it 
prompt  a  sense  of  fear,  hostility,  anger  or  loathing.  Any  work  of  art  that 
instigates  these  energies  of  desire  or  fear,  or  impels  the  audience  to  react 
in  any  way  while  experiencing  the  art,  is  simply  not  a  work  of  art  at  all 
but  is,  according  to  Campbell,  a  form  of  pornography.  All  forms  of 
advertising,  all  television  and  radio  commercials,  any  journalism,  political 
art  or  commercial  artwork  produced  to  entice  the  public  to  react  m  some 
manner  (to  purchase  a  product,  get  angry  about  an  issue,  etc.),  are  all 
attempts  to  get  the  audience  to  do  something  or  to  have  an  emotional 
response.  Pornography!  Fine  art,  on  the  other  side  of  the  scale,  is  in  itself 
the  end  point.  A  successful  work  of  fine  art  will  keep  its  viewers  both  in 
appreciation  of  the  excellence  of  the  craft  and  use  of  the  medium  in  the 
artwork,  and  in  contemplation  of  the  world  presented  within  the  con- 
fines of  the  artwork.  The  artist  must  succeed  at  both  without  prompting 
a  desire  to  possess  what  is  in  the  work,  or  an  impulse  to  run  from  the 
work. 

Do  you  feel  awed  by  the  colors  in  a  painting  of  apples?  Does 
the  beauty  of  the  lighting  and  atmosphere  in  a  landscape  painting  spell- 
bind you?  If  you  can  say  "yes"  to  these  questions,  the  painting  is  a  work 
of  fine  art.  If,  however,  the  apples  are  painted  in  such  a  way  that  you 
want  to  go  eat  an  apple,  or  if  a  landscape  painting  makes  you  want  to  own 
the  land  or  go  on  vacation  there,  then  according  to  Campbell  the  artist 
has  crossed  the  line  and  has  failed  to  produce  an  image  that  stops  at  the 
aesthetics  of  the  piece.  He  or  she  has  improperly  applied  composition, 
color,  contrast,  value  and  craft  in  a  way  that  does  not  hold  the  viewer  at 
the  level  of  the  paint  on  the  canvas  or  the  ink  on  the  paper.  Instead, 
either  through  unawareness  of  this  principle  or  through  intention,  the 
artist  has  prompted  either  desire  or  fear  and  has,  again  in  Campbell's 
view,  created  a  work  of  pornography. 

Aesthetic  arrest  is  what  makes  fine  art  so  hard  to  produce. 
Working  with  his  or  her  chosen  medium,  the  artist  must  employ  the 
tools  of  composition,  color  harmony,  perspective,  texture,  lighting, 
values,  etc.,  and  balance  them  all  in  such  a  way  as  to  hold  the  viewer  in 
true  admiration  of  the  aesthetics  in  the  image  created.  In  the  end  it  is 
just  paint  on  canvas,  and  somehow  it  stops  there. 


Internal  Conflicts 

I   offer  all  this   information   to  reveal  some   of  the  internal, 
groundwork  thinking  that  was  going  on  during  these  early  days  of  the 
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creation  of  my  Concord  map.  More  than  a  drawing  of  old  Concord, 
more  than  a  map  of  Thoreau's  world,  the  underlying  requirement  for  the 
art  was  my  need  to  find  a  visual  balance  between  the  artistic  and  aes- 
thetic tools  I  would  be  using.  It  would  be  crucial  to  create  an  image  that 
was  not  overly  sentimental  about  the  passing  of  old  Concord,  an  image 
that  would  not  instill  a  feeling  of  loss  for  the  historic  place,  an  image 
that  would  not  instill  a  desire  for  its  return  or  in  some  way  prompt  a 
desire  to  be  a  part  of  that  world.  The  drawing  for  its  own  sake  would 
need  to  captivate.  And  therein,  with  respect  to  this  concept,  I  felt  the 
hint  of  the  possibility  that  my  own  hypocrisy  might  be  revealed.  To 
quote  myself,  what  drove  this  project  from  the  outset  was  my  own 
desire  "to  stand  on  a  hillside  in  the  1800s  and  look  out  over  the  Con- 
cord landscape."  Was  pure  desire  at  the  heart  of  my  project,  and  would 
that  desire  translate  to  a  feeling  of  desire  in  the  audience?  Could  I 
produce  an  aesthetic  image  that  would  negate  any  personal  desire? 
Could  I  stop  the  viewer  and  hold  him  or  her  in  aesthetic  arrest,  hold  him 
or  her  at  the  craft  of  the  constructed  work  of  art?  I  did  not,  after  all, 
really  long  to  be  a  part  of  1845  Concord  life.  I  only  wanted  to  see  it. 
And  did  not  the  Renaissance  artists  attempt  to  inspire  a  sense  of  spiri- 
tual awe  in  their  audience?  Were  they  not  breaking  this  very  rule  regard- 
ing fine  art?  Yet  paintings  of  the  Renaissance  are  definitely  considered 
fine  art  today.  Joseph  Campbell  raises  an  interesting  idea,  but  it  is  also 
easy  to  see  how  this  topic  might  clutter  the  mind  of  any  artist  who 
dwells  too  long  on  its  implications.  To  thoroughly  investigate  Camp- 
bell's theory  would  be  a  separate  project  in  itself.  The  only  thing  the 
artist  can  do  is  be  conscious  of  the  concept,  then  move  forward... and 
create. 

At  the  very  least,  all  these  stirrings  made  it  clear  that  my  map 
would  in  no  way  glamorize  life  in  1845.  I  planned  to  show  Concord  as  it 
was,  blemishes  and  all.  One  of  my  goals  in  the  artwork  would  be  to  find 
a  way  to  let  some  of  the  rawness  of  that  period  come  through.  Mud 
roads  and  paths,  homes  in  need  of  repair,  back  yards  cluttered  with 
timber  and  debris,  trees  with  broken  and  dead  limbs,  any  aspect  of  that 
unpolished  world  that  might  be  visible  from  atop  Fair  Haven  Hill.  In 
this  way,  I  believed,  the  viewer  could  maintain  a  foot  in  the  present  with 
an  eye  on  the  past.  I  had  no  intention  of  being  dark  or  melancholy  about 
the  difficulties  of  19th-century  life.  Rather,  I  wanted  to  aesthetically  show 
both  the  charm  of  Thoreau's  place  and  time  as  well  as  the  native  realities 
of  that  era,  as  best  as  could  be  conveyed  within  the  limitations  of  my  art 
form.  This,  I  decided,  would  be  my  device  for  halting  desire  or  loathing 
in  my  audience. 
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19th  Century  Life 

Every  historian  of  Thoreau's  era  is  fully  aware  of  the  harshness 
of  life  in  the  19th  century.  A  stroll  through  Concord's  historic  Hill 
Burying  Ground  paints  a  picture  of  the  reality  of  life  then.  Here  lies 
John  Hubbard,  age  10  months;  Charles  Buder,  age  1  year-3  months; 
Meriam  Hunt,  age  10  days.  And  so  it  goes.  Jack  Larkin,  the  historian  at 
Old  Sturbridge  Village  in  Massachusetts,  writes  of  the  horrors  of  child- 
hood mortality: 

In  early  19th-century  New  England,  children  faced  a  variety  of 
infectious  diseases,  including  diphtheria,  measles,  whooping 
cough,  scadet  fever,  typhoid,  typhus,  and  cholera— all  of  which 
were  highly  contagious  and  quite  often  fatal.  Almost  every 
New  England  family  expected  to  lose  at  least  one  child  to  dis- 
ease or  accident,  and  the  first  year  of  a  child's  life  was  the 
most  dangerous.  One  of  every  seven  infants  died  before  the 
age  of  one,  and  about  one  in  seven  of  those  survivors  died  be- 
fore reaching  adulthood.19 

But  there  were  exceptions.  In  the  same  Concord  burial  ground  you  can 
also  find  Samuel  Buttrick,  age  96;  Dorothy  Brooks,  age  90;  and  Lydia 
Ball,  age  99.  Of  course,  the  same  could  be  said  for  our  present  time,  but 
the  advances  of  modern  medical  care  and  improved  childhood  mortality 
aside,  there  was  a  more  astute  cognizance  of  death  in  the  1800s.  Death 
was  not  as  sanitized  as  it  is  today. 

Emily  Dickinson  was  a  contemporary  of  Thoreau's,  and  her 
poetry  makes  us  aware  of  how  death  loomed  over  even  the  sunniest 
skies  of  her  century.  Marion  Woodman  notes,  "The  inflation  of  her  love 
never  totally  blinded  her  to  the  facts  of  reality.  Her  outpourings  of  joy 
have  undertones  of  the  fear  of  loss."20  Martin  Bickman  agrees,  describ- 
ing Dickinson  as  "one  whose  life  was  fairly  bare  of  external  circum- 
stances, [yet]  she  was  more  in  touch  than  most  of  us  with  the  basic 
human  situation,  with  the  sentence  of  death  we  are  all  under"  (131).  My 
point  here  is  that  I  believe  the  whole  population  of  that  time  was  "more 
in  touch  with  the  sentence  of  death"  than  we  can  realize.  The  only 
evidence  that  exists  of  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  common  person 
of  those  times  is  from  the  writers  of  that  period.  Yet,  as  Thoreau  re- 
minded us,  "You  shall  see  rude  and  sturdy,  experienced  and  wise  men, 
keeping  their  castles,  or  teaming  up  their  summer's  wood,  or  chopping 
alone  in  the  woods,  men  fuller  of  talk  and  rare  adventure  in  the  sun  and 
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wind  and  rain  than  a  chestnut  is  of  meat .  .  .  ;  greater  men  than  Homer, 
or  Chaucer,  or  Shakespeare,  only  they  never  got  time  to  say  so;  they 
never  took  to  the  way  of  writing"  (Week  8). 

Professor  Arnold  Weinstein  notes,  "Death  is  not  as  public  in 
today's  culture,  although,  heaven  knows  it  is  just  as  present  as  it  has  ever 
been."  21  In  his  lecture  series  Classics  of  American  Literature,  Weinstein 
elaborates  on  the  role  death  played  in  1  ^-century  America,  and  explains 
that  it  was  part  of  women's  work  to  tend  to  the  dying.  Dickinson  lines 
such  as  "There's  been  a  death  in  the  opposite  house,"  "Because  I  could 
not  stop  for  death  /  It  kindly  stopped  for  me,"  "I  felt  a  funeral  in  my 
brain,"  and  "I  heard  a  fly  buzz  when  I  died,"  are  but  a  few  examples  of 
her  poetry's  preoccupation  with  her  own  death,  descriptions  of  the 
moment  of  her  death  and  observations  from  a  point  in  time  after  she 
has  died.  Sobering  subject  matter  for  a  young  woman.  Emerson's  work, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  about  promise  and  continual  life,  while  Tho- 
reau's  focused  on  waking  people  up.  Whitman's  writings  dealt  with  all 
three  of  these  aspects,  yet  all  four  writers  produced  their  share  of  death- 
related  material.  This  "awareness"  was  prevalent  among  all  who  lived 
during  that  time,  not  just  those  we  know  of  who  "took  to  the  way  of 
writing." 

The  Consciousness  of  Death 

When  we  gaze  out  over  my  final  illustrated  Concord  landscape 
of  1845,  we  look  into  a  world  unlike  our  own  disinfected  world  of  denial 
about  the  bluntness,  unfairness  and  painfullness  of  nature.  The  people  of 
the  19th  century  lived  side  by  side  with  death  every  day.  It  permeated 
their  minds,  their  interactions,  their  hearts,  their  plans,  and  even  the 
sunniest  and  happiest  of  their  days.  It  was  not  a  world  for  the  sensitive. 

Today,  gluttonously  excessive  entertainment,  sporting  events 
and  shopping  are  all  driven  by  carnivorous  corporations  who  are  ser- 
viced by  an  unscrupulous  advertising  industry  that  for  their  joint  finan- 
cial gain  utilize  forms  of  psychological  voodoo  as  a  means  to  distract  the 
public  from  what  is  real  about  this  world.  Their  mutual  greed  is  fueled 
and  maintained  by  a  determined  exploitation  of  the  common  person's 
"desire"  to  be  distracted  as  well  as  his  "fear"  to  face  the  truth.  Our 
modern-day  "denial  of  death,"  as  Ernest  Becker  elucidated  in  his  1973 
Pulitzer-Prize- winning  book,  is  an  instinct  that,  once  engaged,  inflates  to 
take  over  every  aspect  of  the  psyche  (47-66). 22  In  the  21st  century  the 
repression  of  the  awareness  of  death  has  spread  to  every  thread  in  the 
fabric  of  society,  a  fabric  that  has  become  a  wool  over  our  eyes. 
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In  our  age  an  airplane  might  crash  killing  many  people,  and 
professional  crews  will  move  in  to  do  the  recovery  and  clean-up  work. 
In  Henry's  time,  however,  a  boat  might  sink  off  Cohasset  Harbor  and 
nearly  every  man  woman  and  child  living  near  the  scene  would  be  on 
the  beach  participating  in  heaving  the  bodies  into  boxes  and  onto 
wagons  to  be  hauled  off  for  burial.23  My  point  here  is  not  that  we  should 
go  back  to  that  way  of  life,  nor  is  it  that  people  were  more  callous  then. 
Rather,  the  reality  of  nature  and  the  starkness  of  death  were  much  more 
evident,  more  real  in  Thoreau's  time.  More  "in  their  face,"  as  Becker 
says.  The  end  result  was  a  "consciousness"  in  all  arenas  of  their  lives. 
Everyone  had  to  adapt. 

Though  he  was  a  sensitive  soul,  Henry  David  Thoreau  did 
adapt.  Not  only  did  he  adapt,  he  survived  and  even  found  a  way  to 
thrive  artistically.  Dickinson  was  not  as  tough.  Her  reaction  was  to 
withdraw  to  her  father's  Amherst,  Massachusetts  house  for  the  entirety 
of  her  life,  and  write  poetry.  There  she  wrote  over  one  thousand  seven 
hundred  poems.  Only  seven  of  those  poems  were  published  in  her 
lifetime  (Dickinson  v-xi).  That's  withdrawal. 

Young  Martha  Hunt 

The  saddest  evidence  of  the  tragic  nature  of  Concord  life  in 
1845  took  place  on  July  9,  1845,  a  mere  five  days  after  Thoreau  took 
residence  at  Walden  Pond,  and  just  five  days  after  we  will  be  standing 
together  on  Fair  Haven  Hill  looking  out  into  Thoreau's  world.  Martha 
Hunt  was  a  young,  sensitive  nineteen-year-old  girl  who  did  not  have  the 
strength  to  adapt  to  the  rugged  life  of  her  time.  Sadly,  she  took  her  own 
life  that  July  morning  by  drowning  herself  in  the  Concord  River  near 
Flint's  Bridge.  The  full  story  of  her  death  was  told  in  Leslie  Perrin 
Wilson's  previously-mentioned  Saunterer  essay  about  the  Hunt  family  of 
North  Concord.  Not  much  is  known  about  Martha.  She  was  a  teacher  in 
the  Concord  district  school  system.  She  was  intelligent  and  gifted  and 
longed  for  an  intellectual  life.  Although  her  parents  did  their  best  to 
provide  educational  opportunity  for  her  beyond  Concord,  her  limited 
life  choices  inhibited  a  sustained  life  of  the  mind.  Wilson  points  to  the 
possibility  that  Emerson  and  the  Trans cendentalists  opened  her  mind 
too  far,  too  soon  and  created  an  irreconcilable  dilemma  between  fasci- 
nating Transcendental  ideas  and  the  somber  realities  of  her  life  ("A 
Concord  Farmer"  76).  It  was  a  world  where  women  had  a  slim  chance 
of  reaching  their  potential.  It  was  a  world  where  the  adults  in  the  com- 
munity offered  litde  in  the  way  of  relevant  guidance  or  advice  for  the 
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young.  I  am  reminded  of  Henry's  comment  in  Walden  about  never 
receiving  a  bit  of  positive  guidance  from  the  elders  of  his  society.  To 
quote  Henry,  "I  have  lived  some  thirty  years  on  this  planet,  and  I  have 
yet  to  hear  the  first  syllable  of  valuable  or  even  earnest  advice  from  my 
seniors.  They  have  told  me  nothing,  and  probably  cannot  tell  me  any 
thing,  to  the  purpose"  {Walden  9). 

Richard  R.  DeBlassie,  in  a  piece  written  about  teen  suicide,  even 
points  to  the  Romantic  movement  in  literature  as  a  source  for  teen 
suicide  during  the  nineteenth  century.  He  tells  us,  "Epidemics  of  youth- 
ful suicide  have  occurred  in  many  times  and  places.  The  most  famous 
took  place  in  the  nineteenth  century  and  was  inspired  by  Goethe's 
novella,  The  Sorrows  of  Young  Werther.  The  Romantic  Movement  in  litera- 
ture at  that  time  glorified  youth,  poetry,  melancholy,  suicide  and  early 
death"  (DeBlassie  8). 

For  me,  Martha's  casualty  concretized  the  serious  desperation 
and  loneliness  she  and  others  in  her  situation  must  have  had  to  endure. 
Barring  any  psychological  or  psychiatric  abnormalities  (she  suffered 
from  depression,  but  then  so  did  Thoreau24),  Martha's  suicide  spoke  to 
the  utter  hopelessness  of  her  existence  in  a  small  town  where  there  was 
no  one  to  turn  to,  where  there  was  no  future,  where  she  did  not  feel 
necessary.  I  had  always  held  Concord  to  be  the  world  of  Thoreau, 
Emerson,  Hawthorne  and  the  Alcotts  until  I  read  Wilson's  account  of 
this  tragedy.  From  that  moment  on  Concord  would  also  become,  for 
me,  the  world  of  Martha  Hunt  as  well.  My  map  would  need  to  encom- 
pass not  only  Concord's  landscape  but  its  many-layered  social  strata. 


IV. 

It  is  true  that  the  greater  part  of  seeds  fall  near  trees  which  bore  them, 

and  comparatively  few  germinate; 

yet,  they  may  spring  up  in  very  unexpected  places. 

Henry  David  Thoreau,  Journal  (March  8,  1861) 

A  walking  tour  of  Concord  during  the  2003  Thoreau  Society 
Annual  Gathering  with  Concord  Museum  guide  Judy  Fichtenbaum 
marked  the  official  launch  to  the  research  for  my  project.  "Official" 
because  up  to  that  time  I  had  already  done  a  lot  of  behind-the-scenes 
research  for  the  map,  but  the  walking  tour  was  the  very  first  (of  several) 
on-site,  information-gathering  visits  to  Concord.  Fichtenbaum's  tour 
was  a  fitting  way  to  begin  work  on  the  map.  Having  a  live  person  speak 
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about  the  history  of  Concord  and  Thoreau's  place  in  it  made  everything 
so  very  real  to  me.  She  confirmed  many  facts  that  I  had  supposed  true, 
and  corrected  other  facts  about  which  I  had  been  in  error.  Her  outward 
display  of  excitement  for  Thoreau's  Concord  was  something  that  I  had 
until  then  only  felt  and  experienced  internally.  It  fostered  a  non-verbal 
exhilaration  amongst  the  group,  an  electricity  of  connectedness  to  that 
former  place  and  time  being  shared  by  a  small  collection  of  strangers. 

At  one  point  during  the  tour,  deep  in  the  heart  of  Sleepy  Hol- 
low Cemetery  where  no  evidence  of  the  20th  century  was  visible  or 
audible,  Ms.  Fichtenbaum  stopped  the  tour  and  had  us  all  stand  still, 
asking  us  to  remain  very  quiet  .  .  .  and  to  listen.  For  several  seconds  we 
stood  there  and  followed  her  lead,  curious  as  to  the  meaning  of  the 
exercise.  In  the  intense  silence,  however,  we  slowly  became  aware  of  the 
natural  sounds  around  us.  No  automobile  traffic  could  be  heard,  no 
lawn  mowers  or  weed  whackers  or  leaf  blowers,  no  airplanes  flying 
overhead,  no  sounds  at  all  that  would  connect  us  to  the  year  2003.  At 
that  point  Ms.  Fichtenbaum  almost  whispered,  "Listen.  Listen.  This  is 
exactly  what  it  was  like  here  when  Thoreau  was  alive.  Hear  it?  Feel  it?" 
Collectively  we  all  sensed  how  our  immediate  environment  and  sur- 
roundings were  timeless.  We  looked  around  and  saw  the  same  sunlight, 
felt  the  same  breeze,  heard  the  same  stillness  of  nature,  smelled  the  same 
scents  of  the  woodlands  that  Henry  himself  must  have  experienced. 

Our  five  senses,  having  no  visible  or  audible  frame  of  reference 
to  a  specific  time  or  era,  savored  the  phenomenon  for  a  few  moments 
longer  before  having  it  broken  by  the  sound  of  a  practicing  jet  fighter 
taking  off  from  nearby  Hanscom  Air  Force  Base.  But  we  had  it.  For  a 
few  seconds  there  we  were  all  back  in  time  with  the  people  of  Concord. 
During  those  fleeting  moments  we  legitimately  felt  as  though  we  could 
have  walked  out  of  those  woods  and  into  the  world  of  1845.  And  for  a 
brief  time  that  day  the  encounters  of  connectedness  I  had  had  during 
my  1996  reading  of  A  Week  were  once  again  evoked,  but  this  time  they 
had  been  induced  by  and  shared  with  a  tour  guide  in  a  group  setting. 

A  Triangle  of  Factual  Information 

I  made  two  more  trips  to  Concord  during  that  month  of  July 
2003  and  compiled  a  record  of  over  300  digital  images  of  modern-day 
Concord,  careful  in  my  documentation  to  photograph  only  structures 
that  were  in  existence  by  1845.  As  I  photographed,  I  continually  kept  in 
mind  the  direction  of  sight  from  Fair  Haven  Hill  in  relation  to  whatever 
I  photographed.  In  August  I  visited  the  Henley  Library  to  review  mate- 
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rials  in  the  Thoreau  Society  collections.  Jeffrey  Cramer,  the  curator, 
found  old  maps  from  the  1700s  and  1800s,  late-19th-century  photo- 
graphs, and  antique  books  and  pamphlets,  as  well  as  out-of-print  books. 


Figure  9:  Some  of  the  varied  archival  research  materials  cover  a  conference  table  in 
the  Reading  Room  at  the  Henley  Library,  Baker  Farm,  Lincoln,  Massachusetts. 


Amongst  the  large  body  of  archival  materials  were  Jarvis's  1810- 
1820  "Concord  Milldam  Shops"  map,  Walling's  1852  "Map  of  the  Town 
of  Concord,"  W.D.  Hubbard's  "Plan  of  Centre  of  Town"  from  the  late 
1800s,  and  an  1875  "Town  of  Concord"  map.  When  Cramer  introduced 
me  to  dozens  of  photos  that  were  taken  by  Herbert  W.  Gleason,  an 
unexpected  triangle  of  reference  emerged.  During  the  next  two  and  a 
half  years  I  would  find  myself  cross-referencing  between  the  Henley 
Library's  archival  maps,  old  photos,  and  drawings  from  the  period;  my 
own  present-day  photography;  and  Gleason's  Concord  photos.  Gleason, 
if  you'll  recall,  attempted  between  1899-1937  to  do  with  photography 
what  I  was  attempting  to  do  in  my  artwork:  recreate  what  Concord 
looked  like  when  Thoreau  was  alive.25 

Using  my  current  photos,  comparing  them  to  the  old  maps  and 
site  plans,  and  analyzing  both  in  relation  to  the  Gleason  photos  became 
my  formula  for  building  the  details  in  a  rough  pencil  draft  of  the  map.  It 
was  also  necessary  to  refer  to  other  photos,  drawings,  and  paintings 
made  during  the  period  that  I  found  in  contemporary  sources  such  as 
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Paul  Brooks'  The  People  of  Concord  and  Edward  Jarvis's  Traditions  & 
Reminiscences  of  Concord,  Massachusetts,  1779-1878.  The  challenges  of  this 
puzzle  were  arduous,  to  say  the  least,  and  when  the  references  at  hand 
failed  me,  I  relied  on  my  own  "imagination  in  conjunction  with  histori- 
cal research  and  insight"  in  order  to  interpret  what  I  was  attempting  to 
present. 

The  Details  of  Fair  Haven  Hill 

The  above-described  process  spanned  several  months,  as  the 
drawing  slowly  evolved  to  preliminary  pencil  form.  Working  on  a  30"  x 
40"  sheet  of  translucent  tracing  vellum  and  following  the  foundation  I 
had  previously  constructed  of  the  Concord  road  system,  I  began  by 
sketching  structures  at  the  center  of  town  and  working  out  in  each 
direction.  The  intricacies  of  structures  and  terrain  were  plotted,  to  be 
further  enhanced  when  the  penciled  work  was  translated  into  an  ink 
drawing.  It  was  my  intention  to  create  a  strong  sense  of  depth  in  the 
drawing,  from  the  fine  details  of  the  close-up  of  Fair  Haven  Hill  to  the 
slightly  hazy,  very  distant  Punkatasset  and  Hubbard  Hills.  The  artists  of 
the  Renaissance  were  the  first  to  coin  a  phrase  for  this  artistic  device, 
which  they  called  "the  perspective  of  disappearance."  Today  it  is  more 
commonly  known  as  "atmospheric  perspective,"  referring  to  the  visual 
effect  of  being  able  to  see  details  and  colors  of  close-up  objects  with 
more  clarity  than  objects  viewed  at  a  distance  (Smith  24-29).  The  farther 
away  the  object  is,  the  more  atmosphere  the  eye  has  to  peer  through. 
This  is  why  trees  directly  in  front  of  us  are  green  while  the  same  types  of 
trees  seen  on  a  faraway  hillside  have  a  blue  tinge.  That  blue  is  the  at- 
mosphere we  are  looking  through,  thus  the  term  "atmospheric  perspec- 
tive." 

I  had  no  intention  of  creating  a  color  image  of  old  Concord,  as 
the  time  period  for  my  image  was  1845  and  the  bird's-eye-view  maps 
produced  during  that  era  were  printed  as  black  and  white  lithographs 
(and  only  rarely  hand- colored).  Atmospheric  perspective  could  still  be 
utilized,  however,  by  exactingly  delineating  details  in  the  foreground  and 
softening  the  details  off  in  the  distance.  With  our  point  of  view  estab- 
lished atop  Fair  Haven  Hill,  I  knew  that  the  trees  we  would  be  able  to 
see  in  our  immediate  vicinity  would  have  to  be  quite  realistically  ren- 
dered and  accurate  to  the  locale.  I  established  a  list  of  trees  that  were 
prevalent  in  1  ^-century  Concord  from  David  Foster's  book,  Thoreau s 
Country:  Journey  through  a  Transformed  Landscape  (226-27).  These  included 
white  pines,  oaks,  pitch  pines,  and  scrub  oaks  as  well  as  red  maples, 
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chestnut  trees,  birches,  willows  and  aspens.  I  cross-referenced  this  list 
with  a  tree-identification  book  (Grimm)  before  making  a  special  tree 
research  trip  to  Concord. 

My  plan  for  the  foreground  was  to  photograph  actual  trees  that 
currently  exist  in  Concord  and  to  use  these  photos  as  models  for  the 
trees  I  would  render  on  Fair  Haven  Hill.  The  idea  behind  this  plan  was 
that  trees  presently  standing  in  modern-day  Concord  could  very  well  be 
the  descendants  of  the  trees  that  stood  in  Concord  in  1845.  The  trees  I 
sought  had  to  be  aesthetic,  yet  have  an  edge  of  unconventionality  to 
their  appearance.  Since  my  representation  of  old  Concord  would  not  be 
picture-perfect,  the  trees  I  hunted  for  had  to  have  some  broken 
branches,  dead  limbs,  or  realistic  imperfections  that  would  show  some 
character  or  personality. 


Figure  10:  Trees  and  some  low-growing  bushes  at  Walden  Pond,  a  distinctive- 
looking  pine  on  the  grounds  of  Concord  Academy,  and  a  dying  jet  still  aesthetic  tree 
at  Sleepy  Hollow  Cemetery  are  just  a  few  of  the  tree  "ancestors"  chosen  for  the  map's 
foreground. 


My  tree  journey  took  me  to  an  apple  orchard  on  Baker  Farm 
Road,  to  the  grounds  of  the  Thoreau  Institute  (where  I  found  some 
amazing  pines  and  a  lush  blue  spruce),  then  to  Walden  Pond,  where  a 
nice  array  of  low-growing  bushes  caught  my  eye.  Then  I  headed  to 
downtown  Concord,  Concord  Academy,  Sleepy  Hollow  Cemetery  and 
finally  out  to  Punkatasset  Hill  and  Monument  Street,  where  I  photo- 
graphed several  varieties  of  trees  in  addition  to  random  tree  stumps, 
rock  walls,  and  grazing  pastures. 

Trees  viewed  at  a  distance  tend  to  merge  into  a  mass  of  wood- 
lands where  identification  of  specific  types  becomes  more  difficult.  I 
would  use  my  tree  documentation  primarily  for  those  trees  closest  to 
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our  point  of  view,  and  only  generically  suggest  types  of  trees  in  distant 
woodlots,  paying  less  and  less  attention  to  species  as  I  receded  into  the 
background  of  the  scene. 

The  Train,  the  Trails  and  the  Terrain 

Other  specifics  that  needed  to  be  researched  while  the  rough 
pencil  draft  was  being  constructed  included  road  locations  and  their 
proper  names  for  the  period,  the  correct  names  of  the  Concord  area 
rivers,  the  correct  train  that  was  in  operation  in  Concord  in  1845,  the 
locations  of  the  trails  that  wound  their  way  through  the  Concord  land- 
scape, and  the  hills,  valleys  and  general  roll  of  the  terrain  in  the  drawing. 
Finding  the  names  of  roads  was  not  a  difficulty,  as  Waiting's  1 852  map 
gave  me  a  clear  indication  of  what  roads  existed  then  as  well  as  their 
proper  names.  This  also  pertained  to  the  slight  difference  in  the  names 
of  the  rivers  from  then  to  now,  the  present-day  Sudbury  River  having 
been  referred  to  as  the  Concord  River  until  1875.26 

Finding  the  train  type  for  1845  Concord  created  a  twofold 
question:  what  model  engine  and  what  model  passenger  cars  were  being 
used  during  that  time?  Clarence  Hornung's  Wheels  Across  America  gave  a 
good  description  of  a  typical  passenger  car  of  the  period,  though  several 
varieties  of  quite  unusual  styles  were  in  use.  The  model  I  chose  was 
considered  a  forerunner  of  the  modern  passenger  car  and  was  authenti- 
cated by  Hornung  as  being  used  on  the  Western  Railroad  of  Massachu- 
setts and  on  the  Boston  line  in  the  19th  century  (Hornung  99). 

Finding  the  proper  train  engine,  however,  took  much  more 
time.  Hornung's  book  wasn't  clear  on  a  specific  New  England  steam 
engine  in  use  in  the  early  1840s,  and  though  I  spent  much  time  on  the 
hunt  in  other  sources,  I  came  up  empty  and  frustrated.  Months  later, 
while  investigating  another  topic  altogether,  I  stumbled  across  the 
answer  while  serendipitously  leafing  through  W.  Barksdale  Maynard's 
Walden  Pond:  a  History  (which  came  out  in  2004  while  the  construction  of 
my  pencil  draft  was  underway).  There,  within  his  incredibly  articulate 
historical  documentation  of  Thoreau-era  Concord  and  Walden  Pond, 
was  just  the  photo  I  had  been  looking  for.  The  caption  for  the  photo 
read,  "This  1843  engine  of  the  Fitchburg  Railroad  was  likely  one  of 
those  that  he  [Thoreau]  saw  passing  Walden"  (55). 

Walden  Pond:  a  History  also  provided  the  answers  to  my  last  two 
questions  regarding  the  network  of  trails  and  the  terrain  around  Con- 
cord and  Walden.  With  Maynard's  information  I  was  able  to  plot  care- 
fully all  the  major  trails  that  Thoreau  might  have  used  (Maynard  150). 
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Figure  11:  Steam  engine  and  passenger  car  typical  to  those  in  use  in  Concord 
during  the  1840s. 

My  intention  was  to  show  in  the  drawing  that  we,  the  viewers,  could 
feasibly  walk  down  the  hill  from  our  vantage  point  and  follow  an  actual 
trail  that  would  lead  us  to  Thoreau's  house  at  Walden  Pond.  I  was  also 
able  to  compare  Maynard's  topographical  maps  to  the  maps  I  had  found 
on  the  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior  Geological  Survey  website  and 
accurately  construct  the  pitch  and  roll  of  the  region  as  far  out  as  Ball's 
Hill  on  the  Concord  River.  I  didn't  know  it  at  this  point,  but  Barksdale 
Maynard  would  prove  to  be  one  of  my  most  valuable  historical  review- 
ers during  the  next  stage  of  the  project. 


Figure  12:  The  first  refined,  rough  pencil  draft  constructed  during  late  2003  and 
early  2004.  A  foundation  for  the  road  system  has  been  built  up  with  simplified 
shapes  for  the  structures  that  existed  in  1845.  Fair  Haven  Hill  is  beginning  to  take 
shape  with  more  specific  trees  in  place. 
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Figure  12a:  Detail  view  of  preliminary  rough  pencil  draft 

From  the  fall  of  2003  to  approximately  the  spring  of  2004  I  had 
constructed  a  detailed  preliminary  pencil  draft  of  the  map,  working 
intermittently  between  free-lance  projects  and  teaching.  The  next  step 
was  to  transfer  all  the  rough  preliminary  pencil  work  onto  my  final 
working  surface,  a  30"  x  40"  sheet  of  double-thick  Bainbridge  No.  80 
illustration  board.  The  original  art's  image  area  was  sized  at  24"  x  36,"  to 
be  reduced  proportionally  to  20"  x  30"  when  printed.  Throughout  the 
remainder  of  2004,  the  first  preliminary  sketch  came  more  and  more  to 
life  as  subde  delineations  were  enhanced  and  articulated  on  the  final 
pencil  draft.  Continued  cross-referencing  between  1  ^-century  maps, 
Gleason's  photographic  documentations,  current  photos,  and  modern- 
day  geological  maps  remained  my  method  of  operation. 

As  2004  came  to  a  close  I  was  putting  last-minute  touches  onto 
the  final  draft.  I  had  saved  positioning  Thoreau's  bean-field  at  Walden 
for  last,  as  I  had  found  conflicting  reports  as  to  its  proper  location. 
Almost  as  if  on  cue,  the  2004/05  edition  of  The  Concord  Saunterer  arrived 
and  in  it  was  an  essay  by  Bradley  P.  Dean  entitled  "Rediscovery  at 
Walden:  The  History  of  Thoreau's  Bean-Field."  I  felt  it  ironic  that  the 
exact  information  I  needed  fell  onto  my  desk  with  inexplicable  timing. 
At  that  moment  I  recalled  Joseph  Campbell's  famous  quotation:  "Fol- 
low your  bliss  . . .  and  doors  will  open  where  you  didn't  know  they  were 
going  to  be"  {Power  120).27  The  excitement  of  being  fed  this  timely  bit  of 
accurate  information  prompted  me  to  look  up  Dean's  e-mail  address 
and  write  him  a  word  of  thanks  for  being  the  messenger  I  needed.  In 
addition,  I  inquired  if  he  would  be-  willing  to  review  the  pencil  draft  of 
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my  map  when  completed.  The  exact  transcript  of  my  e-mail  to  Bradley 
P.  Dean  follows: 

From:  John  Roman 

Sent:  Monday,  December  27,  2004  4:01  PM 

To:  Bradley  P.  Dean 

Subject:  Saunterer  Essay 

Mr.  Dean: 

After  reading  your  marvelous  piece  in  the  latest  Saun- 
terer I  felt  compelled  to  write  to  you  to  relay  how  much  I  en- 
joyed the  essay  and  how  much  I  was  captivated  by  the  topic 
and  by  your  storytelling!  Who  would  have  thought  something 
as  important  as  the  location  of  the  bean- field  would  have  been 
lost  to  a  whole  generation  of  Thoreau  enthusiasts? 

In  2003  I  received  a  Thoreau  Society  Fellowship  to 
create  an  illustrated  map  of  Concord  as  it  appeared  in  Tho- 
reau's  time  (circa  1845).  The  reference  I  acquired  in  relation  to 
the  bean-field  was  erroneous.  After  reading  your  piece  about 
the  bean-field  I  feel  fortunate  to  have  had  the  benefit  of  your 
work  and  research  in  order  to  make  the  necessary  adjustments 
to  my  pencil  version  (adjustments  not  only  to  the  bean-field 
but  to  the  Wyman  lot,  Wyman  Road  and  the  terrain  in  that 
immediate  vicinity). 

Mr.  Dean,  I  am  inquiring  if  you  would  like  to  review 
my  map  artwork  when  the  pencil  stage  is  complete  prior  to  the 
final  inking  of  the  artwork?  Attaining  100%  perfection  with 
limited  reference  is  quite  impossible.  Perhaps  you  could  spot 
some  significant  items  that  should  or  should  not  be  visible  on 
the  map  in  relation  to  the  time  period  being  depicted.  My 
drawing  will  be  based  on  the  classic  city-view  lithographs  that 
were  prevalent  during  the  1800s  (as  one  was  never  produced 
of  Concord,  believe  it  or  not  (confirmed  by  an  exhaustive 
search  at  the  CFPL).  I'd  be  honored  to  have  your  input,  if  it  is 
not  too  much  of  an  imposition  of  your  time. 

Thanks  again  for  the  great  article  in  the  Saunterer  and 
for  filling  these  past  few  days  with  the  joy  and  entertainment 
that  your  writing  has  provided!  Have  a  great  2005! 
John  Roman 

I  sent  the  e-mail  and  waited.  The  days  ticked  by  without  a  response  and 
I  worried  I  had  perhaps  overstepped  my  bounds,  but  I  reasoned  that  the 
delay  was  due  to  the  holiday  season.  Finally  on  New  Year's  Eve  2004  I 
checked  my  e-mail  and  was  elated  to  see  a  message  from  Bradley  Dean: 
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From:  Bradley  P.  Dean 

Sent:  Friday,  December  31,  2004  6:10  PM 

To:  John  Roman 

Subject:  Saunterer  Essay 

Hello,  John—and  please  call  me  Brad,  which  is  of  course  my 
name.  I've  been  at  the  Modern  Language  Association  conven- 
tion in  Philadelphia  since  the  27th  and  just  got  back  earlier  this 
evening,  which  is  why  I  did  not  respond  to  your  message  ear- 
lier. 

I'm  of  course  delighted  that  you  enjoyed  the  bean- 
field  piece.  It  was  an  awful  lot  of  fun  to  research,  so  it's  fitting 
that  it  should  be  enjoyable  to  read!  It  was  good  of  you  to  tell 
me  that  you  enjoyed  it  because,  frankly,  I  do  not  often  hear 
from  others  about  my  Thoreau  work.  Hearing  from  a  fellow 
Thoreau  enthusiast  is  a  good  thing;  hearing  that  he  liked  what 
I  wrote  is,  of  course,  even  better. 

Sure,  of  course,  I  would  be  very  interested  in  taking  a 
look  at  your  map.  It  sounds  like  a  wonderful  project,  and  I'm 
surprised  that  no  one  mentioned  it  to  me  before.  Have  you 
considered  sharing  a  copy  with  others  (for  review)?  For  in- 
stance, I  know  Barksdale  Maynard  has  done  a  great  deal  of 
work  on  place  locations,  as  has  Walter  Brain  and  Dick  O'Con- 
nor. (I  confess  that  I  have  not  been  in  touch  with  Dick  for 
well  over  a  decade,  but  I  have  heard  that  he  is  still  around  and 
still  has  the  results  of  his  research  from  "the  old  days.") 

Maybe  you  have  already  worked  with  the  landscape 
historian  Brian  Donahue  of  Brandeis,  who  has  done  some 
great  work  on  the  landscape  changes  over  time?  (I  mention 
Brian  in  the  penultimate  section  of  the  bean- field  piece,  as  you 
may  recall.)  If  you're  interested  in  communicating  with 
Barksdale  and  Walter,  their  emails  are  listed  below. 

Thankfully,  I  have  few  deadline  projects  on  my  desk, 
so  I  should  be  able  to  devote  a  fair  amount  of  time  to  your  il- 
lustrated map,  which  I  very  much  look  forward  to  seeing. 
What  a  great  idea  for  a  project! 

Have  a  good  New  Year's  Eve  and  Day—and,  indeed, 
Year— and  I  look  forward  to  hearing  from  you  again. 

Best,  Brad  Dean 

What  a  thrill!  I  couldn't  have  imagined  a  better  response.  And  to  be 
furnished  with  an  official  list  of  well-respected  reviewers  from  a  noted 
Thoreau  authority  would  prove  to  be  a  pivotal  event  for  the  project. 
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V. 


Not  how  the  idea  is  expressed  in  stone,  or  on  canvas  or  paper  is  the  question, 
but  how  far  it  has  obtained  form  and  expression  in  the  life  of  the  artist. 

Henry  David  Thoreau,^4  Week  on  the  Concord  and  Merrimack  Rivers 
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Figure  13:  The  final  pencil  draft  of  the  Concord  map  has  been  roughed  out  in  very 
light  pencil  on  No.  80  Bainbridge  illustration  board.  The  original  artwork  is  36 
inches  across  and  is  drastically  reduced  in  this  reproduction.  Despite  the  faint  pencil 
work  (enhanced  in  the  scan  for  readability  in  this  print)  and  the  reduced  image  si%e, 
the  degree  of  the  drawing's  evolution  with  regard  to  architectural  details,  trees  and 
terrain  in  comparison  to  earlier  sketches  is  evident. 


The  Reviewers 


In  early  January  '04  I  had  completed  a  very  tight,  final  pencil 
draft  of  the  entire  Concord  map  and,  after  contacting  Brad's  suggested 
reviewers  by  e-mail  and  getting  their  mailing  addresses,  I  shipped  large- 
format  (24"x36")  oversized  photocopy  prints  of  the  sketch  to  each  of 
them.  In  addition,  copies  were  sent  to  reviewers  I  had  approached  on 
my  own,  including  David  Foster,  Leslie  Wilson,  Richard  Schneider,  and 
the  poet/author  Robert  Bly.  Bly  is  a  major  Thoreau  enthusiast  and  it  is 
important  at  this  point  that  I  acknowledge  his  part  in  the  inspiration  for 
this  project. 
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As  I  indicated  at  die  beginning  of  this  writing.  I  had  read  Tho- 
reau earlier  in  my  life  but  manv  years  had  elapsed  before  I  picked  up  his 
works  once  again.  It  was  Blvs  constant  reference  to  Thoreau  that  lit  die 
spark  in  me  to  revisit  Thoreau's  writings.  In  fact,  Robert  Blv  s  writings 
were  die  sole  influence  and  driving  force  behind  my  now- treasured 
reading  of_T  Week  or.  the  Concord  and  Me-nimack  Hirers  during  diat  sum- 
mer in  1996. 

I  read  Blv's  Iron  John  in  1991  and  have  since  devoured  virtuallv 
evervthing  he  has  ever  written;  his  poetrv  and  written  works  inspire  me 
more  than  any  other  contemporary  writer.  So  it  was  a  major  event  for 
me  when  I  got  die  chance  to  spend  two  weekends  with  Robert  Blv.  in 
2003  and  2004.  at  the  Rowe  Camp  and  Conference  Center  in  Rowe, 
Massachusetts.  Bodi  weekend  events  included  poetrv  readings,  discus- 
sions, and  time  to  chat  with  Blv  one-on-one.  It  was  during  one  of  mv 
personal  conversations  with  Robert  that  I  told  him  about  mv  Thoreau 
Society  map  project  and  invited  him  to  review  a  sketch  of  die  art-in- 
progress. 


mm. 


Figure  14:  On-site  portrait  sketch  by  the  author  of  Robert  Blj,  completed  at  the 
Rowe  Camp  and  Conference  Center  Oct.  1 1,  2003. 

Slowlv  over  the  next  few  months  the  reviewers  sent  back  their 
copies  of  the  review  prints  marked  up  with  numerous  suggestions  for 
revisions  and  corrections.  While  Robert  Blv  did  not  have  historical  or 
geographic  input  for  me.  he  did  pass  mv  name  on  to  tilmmaker  James 
"Huev"  Coleman,  who  was  making  a  fall-length  feature  documentary 
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film  about  Thoreau  entitled  Henry  David  Thoreau:  Surveyor  of  the  Soul. 
After  sending  him  a  copy  of  the  rough  sketch,  Huey  telephoned  me  to 
express  interest  in  using  my  completed  map  in  his  film.  Robert  Bly,  in 
addition,  sent  me  a  kind  letter  commending  my  project  as  well  as  an 
original  poem  he  wrote  about  Thoreau. 

Several  pages  of  comments  and  recommendations  came  in  from 
Barks  dale  Maynard,  who  was  enormously  helpful  during  the  review 
process.  David  R.  Foster,  Brian  Donahue,  Jack  Larkin  and  Brian  Hall  all 
had  very  helpful  input  as  well.  Foster,  writing  from  Harvard  University's 
Harvard  Forest,  advised  that  the  map's  landscape  was  "too  open  and 
sweeping,  and  not  enough  like  the  closely  subdivided  working  landscape 
it  was."  He  went  on  to  give  considerable  detail: 

1845  Concord  was  composed  of  woodlots,  pastures,  upland 
hay  fields,  meadows,  orchards,  and  plow  lands — all  maintained 
by  intensive  effort.  Concord  in  1845  was  over  25%  pasture 
and  another  25%  "unimproved,"  which  was  probably  mostly 
old  pasture  growing  up  in  brush — huckleberries,  barberries, 
juniper,  cedar,  pine,  etc.  Again,  these  pastures  were  in  fenced 
blocks.  There  should  be  grazing  cows  all  over  the  place  (not 
many  sheep).  More  animals  are  needed.  The  Great  Meadow 
and  the  other  low  meadows,  along  jMill  Brook  for  example, 
were  subdivided  into  blocks  and  strips  by  ditches.  All  the 
brooks  were  ditched  and  angular,  and  there  were  numerous 
cross-ditches  for  drainage.  The  farmsteads  need  barns,  out- 
buildings and  fenced-in  cow  yards.  Wouldn't  even  the  houses 
in  town  have  had  sheds  and  carriage  houses?  Most  roads 
would  have  had  near-continuous  walls  or  fences  along  both 
sides  to  keep  driven  livestock  in  the  road. 

Brian  Donahue  suggested  I  add  some  cows  and  haycocks,  and  Jack 
Larkin  added  that  "The  Fourth  [of  July]  was  notably  inconvenient, 
coming  in  the  middle  of  haying  season  for  the  first  cut  of  upland  hay," 
and  farmers  would  have  weeding  and  hilling  the  corn  crop;  although 
very  widespread,  the  holiday  was  not  universally  observed.  Brian  Hall 
remarked  "that  some  of  the  walls  and  fences  should  have  trees/shrubs 
(brush)  growing  up  around  them,"  and  recommended  adding  more 
livestock  and  anglers  on  bridges  or  in  boats.  Barksdale  Maynard  noted 
scores  of  details,  including  much  that  was  missing — Brister's  Spring,  the 
railroad's  Deep  Cut,  several  landmark  trees  and  houses,  outbuildings, 
cows,  and  stone  walls — and  some  anachronisms,  incorrect  locations  and 
names;  and,  ironically,  he  recommended  removing  some  trees  from 
around  Thoreau's  Walden  house  and  beanfield.  He,  too,  wanted  to  see 
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more  agricultural  messiness,  all  the  way  out  to  Walden  Woods:  "cows, 
fences,  stonewalls,  ditches."  Finally,  Leslie  Perrin  Wilson  corrected  the 
location  of  the  Nathan  Brooks  House,  misidentified  by  Walter  Harding 
as  the  Parkman  House  (Meltzer  and  Harding  44). 

The  guidance  I  received  from  them  all  was  invaluable,  and  I  am 
honored  to  have  had  their  expertise  and  involvement  in  the  project.  I 
did  my  best  to  address  all  the  necessary  revisions  and  sent  out  a  second 
set  of  revised  prints  to  each  reviewer.  The  second  set  of  prints  brought  a 
second  round  of  historical  recommendations  and  by  mid-November 
2005  I  was  ready  to  begin  the  inking  of  the  final  art.  The  end  of  the 
tunnel  was  in  sight.  Despite  the  degree  of  scrutiny  my  rough  sketches 
underwent  I  was  beginning  to  understand  that  the  very  nature  of  my 
project  made  it  impossible  for  the  final  product  to  be  100-percent 
accurate.  It  was  inevitable,  in  light  of  differing  scholarly  points  of  view 
on  a  variety  of  Concord-  and  Thoreau-related  topics,  and  the  fact  that  I 
was  reconstructing  a  world  based  on  limited  contemporary  visual  docu- 
mentation, that  my  final  map  would  be  open  to  potential  historical 
criticism.  I  had  no  choice  but  to  live  with  that  reality.  An  e-mail  I  re- 
ceived from  David  R.  Foster  many  months  later  acknowledges  this 
aspect  of  my  endeavor:  "I  suspect  that  many  people  will  agonize  over 
the  details  and  specifics  [of  your  map]  for  years  to  come."28 

Inking  the  Final  Art 

One  aspect  of  the  map's  overall  design  that  I  have  not  com- 
mented on  up  to  this  point  is  its  graphic  tide.  All  the  old  1  ^-century 
lithographs  had  very  dramatic  headlines  incorporated  into  their  designs 
and  many  had  small  inset  illustrations  that  highlighted  specific  areas 
within  the  regions  depicted  on  the  map.  After  studying  numerous  bird's- 
eye-view  maps  from  that  period  I  came  up  with  a  design  for  a  graphic 
tide  using  a  typical  1800s  typeface.  Not  knowing  if  I  would  place  the 
tide  design  at  the  top  of  the  map  or  at  the  bottom,  I  worked  on  it 
separately  until  I  had  a  composition  that  felt  right  for  the  era.  Six  inset 
drawings  were  planned,  three  on  each  side  flanking  a  main  headline  title, 
with  each  inset  featuring  some  Thoreau-specific  site  in  old  Concord.  My 
plan  was  to  show  the  sites  in  the  insets  in  their  generic  form.  This 
meant,  for  example,  that  Thoreau's  house  at  Walden  Pond  would  be 
shown  in  the  inset  in  a  picturesque,  completed  state  while  within  the 
map  itself  his  house  at  Walden  would  be  seen  partially  completed,  the 
chimney  having  been  added  later  that  year. 
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Figure  IS:  Hand-drawn,  hand-lettered  headline  graphic  showing  title  and  six  insets 
specific  to  Thoreau  's  Concord.  The  insets  depict:  1)  The  Thoreau  Birthplace,  2)  The 
Thoreau  Family  Texas  House,  3)  The  Concord  River  Boat  Landing  (where  Henry 
and  John  began  their  historic  boat  trip),  4)  The  Concord  Academy  Building^  5) 
Thoreau  !r  House  at  Walden,  and  6)  The  Thoreau  Family  Pencil  Factory.  Sites  1-5 
can  be  found  within  the  map.  Site  6  is  not  visible  on  the  map  as  it  is  behind  our 
point  of  view,  located  in  West  Concord. 

Several  reviewers  suggested  including  a  compass  within  the 
map,  yet  my  research  told  me  that  virtually  none  of  the  old  lithograph 
city  views  showed  compasses  in  the  live  area  of  the  art.  Instead,  a  de- 
scription of  the  view  and  its  direction  was  usually  incorporated  within 
the  headline.  Therefore,  in  keeping  with  the  flavor  of  the  historic  litho- 
graphs, I  added  a  line  to  the  title  headline  reacting,  "View  from  Fair 
Haven  Hill  Looking  North-Northeast." 

My  ink  delineation  began  with  the  rendering  of  the  Thoreau 
figure  just  down  the  path  from  our  point  of  view.  Though  the  informa- 
tion may  exist  somewhere,  I  failed  to  find  any  exact  reference  as  to  what 
Thoreau  might  have  worn  while  hiking.  But  I  did  manage  to  find  two 
web  sites  where  authentic  historical  clothing  is  sold  and  I  outfitted 
Henry  in  attire  that  I  felt  would  have  been  typical  to  1845. 


Figure  16:  By  November  20,  2005  I  had  completed  the  rendering  of  Thoreau 
standingjust  below  our  point  of  view  on  Fair  Haven  Hill. 
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Starting  with  his  footwear,  I  chose  a  typical  civilian- style  stove- 
pipe boot  with  a  one-piece  top.29  Thoreau's  trousers  were  based  on 
khaki-colored  frontier  canvas  pants  with  built-in  buttons  for  suspenders. 
His  shirt  is  all  cotton  with  a  very  small  collar  and  a  printed  pattern,  in  a 
style  presently  referred  to  as  a  Geronimo  shirt.  His  hat  is  a  variation  on 
the  wide-brimmed  slouch  hats  popular  in  the  1800s,  and  he  is  wearing 
canvas  X-back  suspenders  (called  braces  in  the  19th  century).  According 
to  my  research,  suspenders  were  required  in  the  1800s  "as  pants  styles 
were  cut  higher  and  had  no  belt  loops."30 

As  noted  earlier,  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  earn  a  living  while 
taking  this  personal  journey  to  recreate  the  world  of  Thoreau,  but  by  the 
end  of  November  2005  the  time  had  come  to  make  a  commitment 
toward  bringing  the  final  art  to  its  conclusion.  I  made  a  decision  to  halt 
all  free-lance  assignments  for  the  entire  month  of  December  and  dedi- 
cate that  time  to  inking  the  remainder  of  the  map.  With  my  school 
semester  ending  the  first  week  of  December,  I  would  be  able  to  focus 
on  finishing  the  project  by  the  end  of  the  year,  and  I  fully  believed  three 
or  four  weeks  would  be  enough  time  to  complete  the  ink  drawing. 

New  Years  Day,  2006  arrived  and,  despite  four  eighty-hour 
weeks  of  intense  work,  the  map  was  nowhere  near  completion.  In  fact, 
only  the  extreme  foreground  was  inked  and  part  of  the  Walden  Pond 
area.  I  had  grossly  underestimated  how  long  it  would  take  to  ink  the 
large  24"  x  36"  work,  but  I  was  also  being  extra  careful  while  inking  to 
assure  that  what  I  was  finalizing  in  ink  was  accurate.  What  began  as  an 
enjoyable  process  soon  became  an  exercise  in  anxiety  as  I  labored  seven 
days  a  week  to  finish  the  work. 

January  brought  the  horrible  news  of  the  death  of  Brad  Dean, 
whom  I  never  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  personally  but  who  had  been 
such  an  integral  aid  to  me  just  one  year  earlier.  I  kept  on  course  and, 
though  it  was  a  difficult  decision  to  make,  I  chose  to  decline  all  free- 
lance projects  until  the  illustrated  map  was  finished.  January  lapsed  into 
February,  February  into  March,  with  the  drawing  literally  inching  its  way 
to  fruition  on  the  10th  of  March,  2006.  It  was  an  enormous  hardship  to 
go  over  three  and  a  half  months  without  an  income,  but  I  felt  it  an 
essential  investment  toward  a  project  that  had  already  consumed  so 
much  of  my  time  and  energy.  The  stress  associated  with  the  inking 
process  made  the  map's  completion  more  of  a  relief  than  a  joy.  It  would 
be  several  more  weeks  before  I  would  be  able  to  detach  myself  from  the 
labors  and,  for  the  first  time,  feel  the  excitement  of  being  able  "to  stand 
on  a  hillside  in  the  1800s  and  look  out  over  the  Concord  landscape." 
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The  Printing 

On  March  13,  2006,  I  met  with  the  Thoreau  Society  Executive 
Director,  Jayne  Gordon,  and  the  Shop  at  Walden  Pond  Manager,  Jim 
Hayden,  to  present  my  final  artwork  for  their  review.  I  spent  over  an 
hour  with  them  explaining  the  project's  specifics,  and  their  elation 
(coming  from  the  first  Thoreauvians  to  view  the  final  product)  was  a 
pleasant  pat  on  the  back.  Together  they  came  up  with  the  idea  that  the 
printed  maps  should  have  an  accompanying  fact  sheet  identifying  all  the 
historical  aspects  contained  within  the  drawing.  Jim  and  Jayne  also 
volunteered  to  spend  time  during  the  days  that  followed  to  go  over  the 
map  to  look  for  any  last-minute  errors  before  it  was  printed. 

I  am  indebted  to  Jim  Hayden  for  finding  a  few  oversights  that 
got  by  the  other  reviewers,  one  of  which  was  that  I  had  included  the 
Old  North  Bridge  while  in  actuality  by  1845  the  bridge  had  long  since 
fallen  to  decay  and  wouldn't  be  re-built  as  a  historical  remembrance  until 
the  1870s.  Jayne  found  some  other  issues  of  accuracy  as  well  a  couple  of 
label  spelling  errors.  Using  white  opaque  paint,  the  affected  areas  had  to 
be  touched  up  and  then  re-inked  before  the  map  could  go  to  press. 

As  noted  at  the  outset,  my  goal  for  the  map  was  to  mimic  the 
look  of  the  early  bird's-eye-view  lithographs,  but  I  am  not  a  lithograph 
artist.  So,  on  press  my  aim  was  to  technologically  capture  that  look  of 
antiquity.  The  first  step  was  to  get  the  artwork  scanned,  but  rather  than 
scanning  it  as  a  bit-map  line  drawing,  it  was  scanned  as  a  halftone  (or 
grayscale),  meaning  all  the  ink  lines  in  the  drawing  would  be  broken 
down  into  very,  very  fine  dots  (like  the  visible  dots  of  a  newspaper 
photograph,  only  much  finer).  This  gave  the  hard-line  inked  rendering  a 
softer  look. 

Next,  an  antique-style  heavyweight  paper  stock  was  chosen. 
Monadnock  Paper's  "Caress"  is  a  pale  beige  stock  that's  similar  in 
appearance  to  parchment  paper  but  heavier  in  weight.  The  final  step  was 
to  decide  on  the  printing  ink  to  be  used.  I  did  not  want  to  print  the  map 
with  plain  black  ink.  Instead,  as  a  means  to  capture  the  warm  tonalities 
of  the  old  lithographs,  I  selected  a  pre-mixed  ink  that  was  made  up  of  85 
percent  black  with  15  percent  red  added  to  it.  By  the  end  of  April  the 
maps  were  coming  off  the  press  and  I  was  relieved  to  see  that  the 
halftone  scan,  the  antique  paper  and  the  red-black  ink  all  worked  amaz- 
ingly well  to  achieve  the  authentic  look  I  had  envisioned  for  the  repro- 
duction of  Thoreau's  Concord.  Visually  I  was  pleased,  but  emotionally  I 
was  still  much,  much  too  close  to  the  final  product  to  enjoy  or  to  judge 
the  success  of  my  lengthy  and  arduous  endeavor.64 
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A  Spectator  of  Thoreau's  World 

In  early  May  2006,  just  ten  years  shy  from  my  initial  reading  of 
A  Week  on  the  Concord  and  Merrimack  Skivers  and  just  four  years  shy  from 
my  initial  musings  on  the  possibility  of  creating  artwork  that  depicted 
Thoreau's  world,  I  delivered  the  printed  maps  to  the  Shop  at  Walden 
Pond  for  sale  and  distribution  by  the  Thoreau  Society. 

It  was  many  weeks  before  I  could  return  to  the  finished  artwork 
with  fresh  eyes.  Today  when  I  look  out  over  the  illustrated  lS^-century 
vista,  I  am  able  to  transcend  the  intensity  of  the  drawing's  history  and 
labors  and  observe  the  scene  for  what  it  was  originally  intended  to  re- 
present. Now,  as  a  spectator,  when  I  survey  the  Concord  landscape  of 
July  4,  1845,  the  image  occasionally  arouses  subtle  sensory  experiences 
in  me  that  seem  below  the  threshold  of  convention. 

For  example,  a  typical  contemplative  study  from  my  vicarious 
point  of  view  atop  Fair  Haven  Hill  might  kindle  an  almost-perceptible 
awareness  of  the  warm  July  air  and  hint  at  a  light  morning  breeze.  At 
times  the  Fitchburg  Railroad's  steam  engine  seems  nearly  audible  as  it 
interrupts  the  solitude  of  the  region,  a  sound  that  stands  as  much  for 
intrusion  as  it  does  for  the  progress  it  will  generate  in  the  years  to  come 
for  the  people  living  down  there.  The  panorama  suggests  the  hard,  sun- 
baked soil  beneath  my  feet  as  I  stand  and  peer  voyeuristically  at  what 
seem  like  real  people  going  about  their  daily  lives.  And  occasionally, 
while  scrutinizing  the  expanse  of  the  1845  Concord  countryside,  I  will 
be  convinced  that  I've  actually  seen  slight  flitters  of  movement:  the  flock 
of  tree  swallows  might  burst  forward  an  indiscernible  bit,  the  train  might 
nudge  up  the  track  a  touch,  or  wagons  will  appear  to  creak  down  the 
road  a  tiny  distance  from  the  locations  where  they've  been  drawn. 

All  of  this — the  air,  the  sounds,  the  feelings,  the  potentials  for 
motion — instill  in  me  an  exhilarating  vision  of  the  environment  and  a 
thrilling  sensation  that  I  can  somehow  experience  this  bygone  world 
from  simultaneous  points  in  time.  Yet  upon  reaching  this  project's  end, 
I  felt  the  time  had  come  to  seek  a  psychological  explanation  for  my 
emotional  connections  to  Thoreau's  life  and  world. 

Many  months  after  the  map's  completion  I  came  across  a 
definition  that  apdy  explained  what  had  engaged  me  during  those  early 
visionary  episodes.  Both  Martin  Buber  and  Otto  Rank  described  the 
phenomenon  as  the  natural  human  instinct  of  "creative  projection"  or 
"imagining  the  real."  They  both  theorized  that  people  have  an  innate 
tendency  to  project  onto  another  person  a  self-transcending  life  process. 
This  "projection"  then  acts  as  a  stand-in  for  the  enormity  of  life  and  the 
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entirety  of  the  cosmos  in  all  its  complexity.  Unable  to  comprehend  the 
overwhelming  terror  and  awe  of  the  universe  and  one's  place  in  it,  the 
human  mind  narrows  its  focus  down  to  a  single  being,  where  it  can 
more  easily  behold  and  absorb  the  mysteries  of  existence.  Through  the 
adoration  of  the  microcosmic  "one,"  the  brain  can  worship  the  macro- 
cosmic  whole  (Becker  157-58).32 

This  instinct  is  quite  universal,  a  normal  attempt  by  the  individ- 
ual to  nourish  the  "self."  Seeing  some  other  person  as  a  figure  of  awe, 
whether  the  person  is  dead  or  alive,  or  even  whether  the  person  is  good 
or  evil,  becomes  a  form  of  personal  expansion  that  enables  the  "self  to 
see  the  true  value  of  one's  own  life.  In  short,  my  "experiencing  the  world 
from  simultaneous  points  in  time"  was  a  way  for  my  brain  to  grasp  the 
awesomeness  of  our  world,  the  vastness  of  time,  and  the  incomprehen- 
sibility of  our  cosmos.  To  paraphrase  Becker,  my  devout  admiration  of 
Thoreau  and  my  closing  of  the  gap  between  our  eras  was,  in  essence,  a 
"life-enhancing  illusion"  that  enabled  me  to  see  the  sheer  reality  of  my 
own  life  in  relation  to  all  of  life,  in  terms  of  both  my  personal  signifi- 
cance . . .  and  insignificance. 

Epilogue 

This  new  awareness  has  in  no  way  dampened  my  enjoyment  of  standing 
on  a  hillside  in  old  Concord  and  looking  down  into  that  historic  place. 
Rather,  without  negating  the  authenticity  of  my  sensory  experiences,  it 
now  reveals  to  me  a  grandiosity  of  the  universe  more  rich  and  vital  than 
mere  connections  through  time  could  ever  have  revealed  alone.  So  I  am 
still  able  bask  in  that  former  age  and  "imagine  the  real"  of  one  summer 
day  in  1845.  Several  incidental  details  incorporated  into  the  mesh  of  the 
artwork  sow  the  seeds  of  that  reality,  as  well  as  honor  the  place,  time 
and  people  represented  therein.  Some  of  these  include  Emerson  stand- 
ing in  front  of  his  home  conversing  with  neighbors,  Hawthorne  behind 
the  Old  Manse  with  the  Muskataquid  nearby,  as  well  as  depictions  of  the 
homes  of  the  Alcotts,  the  Minotts,  the  Hosmers,  Elisha  Jones  and  many 
others.33  In  addition,  through  their  portrayals  in  this  perspective,  respect 
has  been  paid  to  all  the  unknown  local  residents  of  1845  Concord:  the 
laborers,  the  farmers,  the  shopkeepers,  and  all  the  men,  women  and 
children  who  can  be  seen  engaged  in  their  various  activities  on  this 
fourth  day  of  July,  including  Henry  David  himself,  who  is  just  a  few 
yards  down  the  trail  from  where  we  stand  as  he  contemplates  the  dawn 
of  his  experiment  at  Walden  Pond. 
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Lastly,  reverence  must  not  be  forgotten  for  young  Martha  Hunt,  who 
can  also  be  seen  this  fine  summer  day  walking  slowly  down  the  River 
Road  to  Carlisle,  heading  south  toward  the  village  at  the  bend  in  the 
road  near  Flint's  Bridge.  Once  again  Thoreau's  poem  comes  to  mind: 

Where  is  the  spirit  of  that  time  but  in 
This  present  day,  perchance  this  present  line? 
Three  thousand  years  ago  are  not  agone, 
They  are  still  lingering  in  this  summer  morn  .  .  . 


All  illustrations  ©2008  by  John  Roman 
who  reserves  all  rights  of  reproduction  or  transmission. 


NOTES 


1.  The  Fruitlands  Museum  in  Harvard,  Mass.  has  many  of  Thoreau's 
tools  on  display. 

2.  Jeffrey  Cramer,  Curator  of  Collections  at  the  Thoreau  Institute's 
Henley  Library  in  Lincoln,  Massachusetts,  cordially  assisted  me  during  a  2003 
visit  to  the  Baker  Farm  site  as  I  scoured  the  archives  of  the  library  for  any  and 
all  maps  and  visual  images  which  related  to  mid-1 800s  Concord  and  its  sur- 
roundings. Mr.  Cramer  was  of  invaluable  help  in  locating  and  allowing  me  to 
digitally  photograph  many  of  the  fascinating  photos  and  maps  from  rare  books 
and  those  in  the  Henley  collection.  He  did  not  believe,  however,  that  any  bird's 
eye  images  were  ever  created  of  Concord.  He  recommended  that  I  contact  the 
Special  Collections  Department  at  the  Concord  Free  Public  Library,  which  also 
did  not  have  a  record  of  a  19th-century  lithographic  aerial  image  of  Concord. 
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Research  online  and  in  the  extensive  bird's-eye  map  archives  of  the  Boston 
Public  Library's  Norman  B.  Leventhal  Map  Center  failed  to  turn  up  any  views 
of  Concord. 

3.  Though  hot-air  balloons  had  been  around  since  the  late  1700s,  their 
use  was  virtually  nonexistent  until  the  1950s,  with  the  exception  of  some  minor 
surveillance  roles  during  the  Civil  War.  See  ballooning  history  web  sites 
<www.balloonzone.com/history.html>  and  <www.ballooninga2.com/html/ 
balloon_history.htm>.  It  is  for  this  reason,  the  author  believes,  that  such  a  large 
percentage  of  "bird's-eye-view"  maps  were  actually  views  from  hilltops  or  large 
buildings  near  or  within  the  city  being  depicted.  Observing  a  city  from  a 
"bird's"  position  in  the  air  was  not  possible  to  people  of  the  19th  century.  Those 
few  city- views  that  were  drawn  from  points  of  view  in  the  sky  tended  to  be  more 
like  illustrated  road  maps  utilizing  minimal  architectural  detail.  The  majority  of 
city- view  lithographs  produced  during  Thoreau's  time  were  architecturally 
rendered  vistas  viewed  from  a  known,  elevated  location  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
city  or  town  being  featured. 

4.  According  to  J.  Walter  Brain's  "Notes  on  the  Names  of  the  Rivers 
in  the  Concord  Region"  (culled  from  his  research  on  the  subject,  part  of  a 
project  in  progress  at  this  writing),  the  Concord,  Assabet  and  Sudbury  Rivers 
did  not  always  join  forces  at  Egg  Rock.  Brain  states,  "The  toponym  Concord 
River  was  used  at  first  as  the  name  for  the  entire  river  system:  Concord  River 
proper  for  what  today  we  know  as  the  river  by  that  name,  downstream  from 
Egg  Rock  at  the  meeting  of  the  waters  of  the  two  main  tributaries.  The  left 
fork  was  then  known  as  the  North  Branch  of  the  Concord,  and  the  right  fork  as  the 
South  Branch  of  the  Concord.  These  names  soon  became  shortened  in  documents 
and  maps  as  the  North  Branch  or  North  River  and  the  South  Branch  or  South  River, 
while  the  Concord  proper  became  also  known  as  the  Great  River.  The  South  Branch 
of  the  Concord,  that  is,  today's  Sudbury  River,  upstream  from  Egg  Rock,  was 
generally  known  throughout  the  colonial  period  and  until  late  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century  as  both  the  South  River  and  Concord  River,  while  the  toponym  Sudbury 
River,  used  sparingly  in  Concord,  was  in  more  general  use  upstream  in  the 
towns  of  Sudbury  and  in  what  was  then  known  as  East  Sudbury  (Wayland)"  (e- 
mail  to  the  author,  Nov.  14,  2005). 

5.  Quoted  in  Edwin  Way  Teale's  interpretive  comments  in  Walden 
(New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  1946),  p.  143. 

6.  Here  I  have  been  very  much  influenced  by  the  work  of  Antonio 
Damasio.  See  The  Feeling  of  What  Happens:  Body  and  'Emotion  in  the  Making  of 
Consciousness  (San  Diego:  Harcourt,  1999)  and  Descartes'  Error  (New  York:  Avon 
Books,  1994). 

7.  Sixty-six  of  Gleason's  fantastic  photos  appear  throughout  The  Illus- 
trated Walden,  ed.  J.  Lyndon  Shanley  (Princeton:  Princeton  UP,  1973). 

8.  Yet  the  next  time  you  attend  a  concert  or  play,  look  away  from  what 
is  being  spotlighted  on  stage.  Look  to  the  ceiling  and  wall  areas  and  you'll 
notice  much  of  the  peripheral  view  area  that  is  not  in  the  beam  of  the  spotlight 
is  still  quite  visible  to  our  eyes  through  the  darkness,  if  we  choose  to  look  at  it. 
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9.  Bear  in  mind  that  the  cone  of  vision  of  a  camera  is  much  narrower 
than  the  cone  of  vision  of  the  human  eye,  another  reason  why  photos  of 
magnificent  vistas  never  seem  to  capture  how  it  looked  to  us  when  we  were 
there  in  person. 

10.  See  the  USGS  website  at  <http://ngmdb.usgs.gov>. 

1 1 .  Ann  Z winger  and  Edwin  Way  Teale  confirmed  my  earlier  assump- 
tions regarding  the  1 9th  century's  demand  for  wood  in  their  book  A.  Conscious 
Stillness  (220). 

12.  The  Classical  period  had  a  strong  influence  on  Thoreau.  At  a  lec- 
ture this  author  attended  in  Boston  during  the  summer  of  2003,  archaeologist 
Loren  Sparling  described  how  the  Etruscans,  living  around  500  BC,  were  also 
inspired  by  the  early  Greeks  to  build  their  dwellings  so  that  "though  you  were 
inside  you  would  feel  like  you  were  outside."  I  couldn't  help  make  an  immediate 
connection  to  Henry's  description  of  his  house  at  Walden:  "I  did  not  need  to 
go  out  doors  to  take  the  air,  for  the  atmosphere  within  had  lost  none  of  its 
freshness"  {Walden  85). 

13.  Greek  art  was  the  first  to  break  from  the  political/ religious  as  a 
purpose  for  design,  craft  or  imagery.  Theirs  was  the  first  free  art,  art  for  the 
sake  of  expressing  and  representing  the  beauty  in  nature.  That  beauty  was  best 
conveyed  in  perfect  harmony  among  all  parts  of  a  graphic  image  or  a  painting. 
For  a  unique  and  enlightening  description  of  Greek  and  Roman  art,  see  Leo- 
nard Shalin's  Art  <&  Physics,  Parallel  Visions  in  Space,  Time  <&  Light  (New  York: 
Quill  William  Morrow,  1991),  28-37. 

14.  Psychologist  Alice  Miller  covers  this  very  well  in  her  Pictures  of  a 
Childhood  (New  York:  Farrar,  Straus  &  Giroux,  1986),  in  which  she  reveals  a 
profound  connection  between  what  happened  to  the  artist  as  a  child  and  the 
style  and  imagery  subconsciously  utilized  by  the  artist  in  his/her  adult  years. 
Even  the  artist's  choice  of  subject  matter  has  a  connection  to  childhood  events, 
happy  or  traumatic.  According  to  Miller,  artists  are  often  unaware  of  the  source 
of  their  own  creative  expressions. 

15.  See  Rollo  May,  The  Courage  to  Create  (Toronto:  Bantam,  1975). 

1 6.  A  number  of  versions  of  the  Grail  myth  exist,  handed  down  in  his- 
tory from  various  cultures,  and  various  endings  exist  for  the  story  as  well.  But 
the  French  version,  which  is  the  earliest  written  account,  has  no  ending.  Over 
time  some  authors  have  attempted  to  complete  the  text  and  Robert  A.  Johnson 
takes  up  one  such  continuation  for  this  unfinished  myth  in  He:  Understanding 
Masculine  Psychology  (New  York:  Harper  &  Row,  1989),  80. 

17.  See  Leslie  Perrin  Wilson's  article  for  The  Concord  Journal  (October 
10,  2002),  in  which  she  explains  the  prevalence  of  and  procedures  for  the 
moving  of  buildings  in  Concord  during  the  1800s. 

18.  Regarding  this  point,  Michael  Kubovy  quotes  historian  Frederick 
Hartt  as  stating,  "there  is  no  place  in  the  refectory  of  Santa  Maria  delle  Grazie 
where  the  spectator  can  make  the  picture  (The  Last  Supper]  'come  right'." 
Kubovy  adds  that  "The  center  of  projection  is  so  high  that  only  a  person  about 
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three  times  as  tall  as  the  average  could  see  the  picture  from  the  center  of 
projection"  (142). 

19.  See  Jack  Larkin's  1  ^-century  history  information  on  the  Old  Stur- 
bridge  Village  web  site:  <www.oldstubridgevillage.org>;  click  on  "Learning 
Lab"  then  click  on  "Ask  Jack." 

20.  See  Marion  Woodman,  Emily  Dickinson  and  the  Demon  Lover  (Boul- 
der, Colorado:  Sounds  True  Recordings,  1993),  sound  cassette. 

21.  Prof.  Arnold  Weinstein,  Ph.D.,  Lecture  10,  "Dickinson:  Devotee 
of  Death"  in  Classics  of  American  literature,  Part  III  (Springfield,  Virginia:  The 
Teaching  Company,  1997),  sound  cassette. 

22.  The  observations  made  in  this  section  are  not  intended  to  throw  a 
blanket  over  everyone  connected  to  corporations  or  the  advertising  field. 
Rather,  a  finger  is  pointed  toward  those  individuals  who  shamefully  use  this 
knowledge  of  human  fear  and  desire  to  intentionally  manipulate  an  unaware 
public  for  the  sake  of  profit. 

23.  In  Cape  Cod,  Thoreau  reports,  "The  owners  of  the  wagons  were 
made  the  undertakers,"  and  "the  beach  was  covered  with  people  looking  out 
for  bodies  and  examining  the  fragments  of  the  wreck.  ...  I  witnessed  no  signs 
of  grief,  but  there  was  a  sober  despatch  of  business  which  was  affecting"  (5).  As 
he  adds,  "This  shipwreck  had  not  produced  a  visible  vibration  in  the  fabric  of 
society";  "If  this  was  the  law  of  Nature,  why  waste  any  time  in  awe  or  pity?"  (7, 

9)- 

24.  The  obituary  for  Martha  Hunt  from  the  Concord  Freeman  of  July  11, 
1 845  describes  her  as  a  "young  lady,  in  great  depression  of  spirits"  (quoted  in 
Wilson,  "Martha  Hunt"  11);  Michael  Sperber,  MD,  gives  a  detailed  account  of 
Thoreau's  manic  personality  and  claims  that  mania  is  a  defense  against  underly- 
ing depression  in  Cycles  and  Psyche  (34). 

25.  The  original  Jarvis  map  is  in  the  Concord  Free  Public  Library, 
which  also  has  extensive  holdings  of  Gleason  photographs,  amounting  to 
thousands  of  images.  See  Leslie  Perrin  Wilson,  "The  Herbert  W.  Gleason 
Negatives  in  the  Concord  Free  Public  Library."  In  addition,  the  Concord  Free 
Public  Library  has  well  over  one  hundred  of  Thoreau's  surveys  online,  and 
though  I  did  review  some  of  them  during  the  research  phase  of  my  project, 
only  one  survey  was  close  to  the  time  period  I  was  illustrating:  the  survey  of 
Walden  Pond,  1 846.  Thoreau's  Walden  Pond  survey  was  not,  however,  my  sole 
reference  for  the  rendering's  shape  of  Walden.  All  the  other  Thoreau  surveys 
are  dated  anywhere  from  four  to  fifteen  years  after  my  viewing  date  and  were 
much  too  focused  on  individual  property  lines  for  my  needs  in  the  construction 
of  a  distant  panoramic  view. 

26.  See  note  4  above. 

27.  On  four  other  occasions  while  illustrating  the  final  map,  similar 
"doors  opened"  with  timely  bits  of  informational  aid.  While  inking  Bedford 
Road  I  found  information  making  it  clear  that  in  1845  the  present  Bedford 
Road  did  not  go  further  than  the  end  of  Sleepy  Hollow  Cemetery.  On  another 
occasion  a  mix-up  in  my  reference  regarding  the  Alcott's  Hillside  home  was 
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cleared  up  just  moments  before  I  set  my  pen  to  inking  it.  The  two  other  occa- 
sions had  to  do  with  the  inclusion  of  homes  I  had  inadvertenuy  omitted,  but 
discovered— in  the  very  nick  of  time!— did  exist  in  1845. 

28.  E-mail  to  the  author,  May  23,  2006,  acknowledging  receipt  of  the 
final  printed  map. 

29.  Boot  style  found  at  <at  www.ushist.com/wardrobe>. 

30.  Clothing  styles  and  quotation  may  be  found  at 
<www.gentlemensemporium.com>. 

31.  Credit  must  be  given  to  the  fantastic  team  at  MacDonald  &  Evans 
Printers  in  Braintree,  Massachusetts,  and  especially  to  their  account  representa- 
tive and  long-time  contact  of  mine,  Nancy  Callahan.  Their  advice  and  profes- 
sional guidance  in  achieving  the  aims  of  the  printed  map  turned  the  original  ink 
drawing  into  something  beyond  the  scope  of  my  production  knowledge  capa- 
bilities, yet  exacdy  in  keeping  with  my  original  vision  for  the  product. 

32.  It  makes  no  difference  if  a  projection  is  directed  at  a  noble  person 
or  an  evil  person.  The  brain  is  merely  seeking  some  thing  or  some  one  that  it 
can  digest  as  an  interpreter  or  translator  for  the  enormity  of  the  universe  in  all 
its  terror  (the  evil-person  projection)  and/or  in  all  its  splendor  (the  noble- 
person  projection).  Either  will  suffice.  The  brain  merely  wants  to  get  a  bearing 
on  where  it  is  and  what  it's  doing  here.  In  addition,  there  may  be  several  people 
upon  whom  projections  are  made,  all  in  varying  degrees  of  magnitude  and 
importance. 

33.  I  made  a  conscious  decision  eady  in  the  process  not  to  overload 
the  artwork  with  too  many  labels  and  identification  tags.  I  determined  that  the 
map  should  work  as  an  aesthetic  image  primarily,  yet  one  that  was  as  historically 
accurate  as  possible.  The  labeling  of  each  and  every  structure  in  town  would 
have,  first,  opened  the  door  to  the  possibility  of  errors  in  identification;  second, 
turned  the  piece  into  a  communicative  rather  than  an  illustrative  vehicle;  and 
third,  distracted  from  the  composition  as  a  whole.  I  intended  from  the  outset  to 
avoid  a  cluttered  look  and  to  label  only  a  few  key  elements  throughout  the  map, 
thus  leaving  visual  "breathing  room"  for  the  landscape  and  architecture  pre- 
sented within  the  scope  of  the  perspective  view. 
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two  most  recent  books  are  Autumn  Spring,  a  collection  of  familiar  essays 
published  by  the  University  of  Tennessee  Press  (2007),  and  Edinburgh 
Days,  an  account  of  spending  half  a  year  in  Scotland  published  by  the 
University  of  South  Carolina  Press  (2007).  At  the  moment  he  is  in 
Western  Australia,  writing  A  Tramp's  Wallet,  which  he  hopes  will  be  his 
third  book  on  Australia,  the  idea  of  a  trilogy  irrationally  appealing  to 
him. 

John  Roman,  a  graduate  of  The  New  England  School  of  Art  and 
Design  at  Suffolk  University,  has  been  teaching  perspective  drawing  at 
the  Massachusetts  College  of  Art  and  Design  in  Boston  since  1993.  John 
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has  been  a  free-lance  illustrator  since  1980  and  has  produced  artwork  for 
clients  that  include  Time,  the  National  Park  Service,  the  National  Fire 
Protection  Association,  the  Massachusetts  Audubon  Society,  King 
Features  Syndicate,  Mercedes  Benz,  Coca  Cola,  Golf  Digest,  and  the  Rock 
and  Roll  Hall  of  Fame.  John  is  a  member  of  the  Thoreau  Society,  the 
American  Society  of  Architectural  Illustrators  and  the  New  York  Society 
of  Renderers. 

Brian  Treanor  is  an  Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy  at  Loyola 
Marymount  University.  He  has  published  widely  in  the  areas  of  ethics 
and  philosophy  of  religion,  including  articles,  book  chapters,  and  a 
monograph.  In  the  past  several  years,  he  has  begun  to  publish  and 
present  on  topics  related  to  environmental  philosophy.  His  book,  Aspects 
of  Alterity:  Tevinas,  Marcel,  and  the  Contemporary  Debate,  appeared  in 
Fordham  University  Press'  Perspectives  in  Continental  Philosophy 
Series  in  2006. 

Leslie  Perrin  Wilson  is  Curator  of  the  William  Munroe  Special 
Collections  at  the  Concord  Free  Public  Library,  and  a  writer  on  local 
historical,  literary,  and  related  topics.  Her  book  In  History's  Embrace:  Past 
and  Present  in  Concord,  Massachusetts was  published  in  2007. 

Laura  Dassow  Walls,  Editor,  is  John  H.  Bennett,  Jr.,  Chair  of 
Southern  Letters  at  the  University  of  South  Carolina,  where  she  relishes 
teaching  Thoreau  to  the  descendants  of  the  Confederacy.  She  is  the 
author  of  Seeing  New  Worlds:  Henry  David  Thoreau  and  Nineteenth-Century 
Natural  Science  (Wisconsin  1995),  and  Emerson's  Life  in  Science:  The  Culture 
of  Truth  (Cornell  2003).  Her  next  book,  tentatively  en  tided  Passage  to 
Cosmos:  Alexander  von  Humboldt  and  Planet  America,  is  forthcoming  from 
University  of  Chicago  Press,  and  once  the  dust  settles  she  looks  forward 
to  beginning  a  life-and-times  biography  of  Thoreau. 
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With  a  full  accompanying  study  guide, 
interactive  website,  and  commentary  by  Bradley  P.  Dean 
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DETAIL 
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THE  WALDEN  WOODS  PROJECT  ARCHIVES    ■  THE  THOREAU  SOCIETY  ARCHIVES 

"I  have  sometimes  imagined  a  library,  i.e.  a  collection  of  the  works  of 

of  true  poets,  philosophers,  naturalists,  etc.,  deposited  not  in  a  brick  and  marble 

edifice  in  a  crowded  and  dusty  city. . .  but  rather  far  away 

in  the  depths  of  the  primitive  forest. . ." 

-  Henry  David  Thoreau,  3  February  1852 


The  Thoreau  Institute  at  Walden  Woods 

features  the  world's  foremost  collection  of  Thoreau-related  materials, 

a  spacious  reading  room,  and  a  variety  of  educational  programs 

and  resources.  Additional  collections  include: 

The  Papers  of  Scott  and  Helen  Nearing,  social  reformers 

and  pioneers  of  homesteading  and  sustainable  living, 

and  The  Collections  of  Paul  Brooks,  environmental  writer  and  editor. 

Visitors  are  welcome  by  appointment  to  explore  all  that  the 

Thoreau  Institute  at  Walden  Woods  has  to  offer. 

For  more  information,  please  contact: 

Jeffrey  S.  Cramer,  Curator  of  Collections 

781-259-4730  or  Jeff.Cramer@walden.org 

The  Thoreau  Institute  at  Walden  Woods 
44  Baker  Farm,  Lincoln,  Massachusetts  01773 
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www.walden.org/institute 

The  Thoreau  Institute  at  Walden  Woods 
is  owned  and  managed  by  the  Walden  Woods  Project 
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—Joel  Porte 
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Publications:  Members  receive  the  annual  Concord  Saunterer  and  the  quarterly 
Thoreau  Society  Bulletin.  The  Society  also  publishes  original  Thoreau-related 
books  and  reprints  of  selected  hard-to-find  titles  about  Thoreau. 

Activities:  Join  other  members  from  around  the  wodd  each  July  for  our  Annual 
Gathering,  held  in  Concord.  The  Thoreau  Society  also  offers  excursions  to 
locations  associated  with  Thoreau;  seminars  and  lecture  series;  programs 
hosted  by  its  members  in  their  home  communities,  and  more.  The  Society 
serves  as  the  official  Friends  of  Walden  Pond  organization,  supporting 
interpretive  programs  and  conservation  projects  at  Walden.  Activities  are  listed 
at  <www.thoreausociety.org>. 

The  Thoreau  Institute:  This  state-of-the-art  research  center,  established  in 
collaboration  with  the  Walden  Woods  Project,  houses  the  Thoreau  Society 
Collections,  the  most  comprehensive  Thoreau  collection  in  the  world.  For 
information  call  (781)  259-4730. 

Shop  at  Walden  Pond,  915  Walden  Street,  Concord,  MA  01742,  or  visit  our  on- 
line shop  at  www.shopatwaldenpond.org.  Thoreau  Society  members  receive  a 
10%  discount.  Phone  (978)  287-5477;  FAX  (978)  287-5620;  e-mail 
<info@shopatwaldenpond.org> . 
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The  Thoreau  Society  was  founded 
in  1941  as  an  international  nonprofit 
organization  of  students  and  admirers 
of  Henry  David  Thoreau. 


The  purposes  of  the  Society  are: 

*  To  stimulate  interest  in  and  foster 
education  about  Thoreau's  life,  works, 
and  philosophy,  and  his  place  in  his 
world  and  ours 

*  To  encourage  research  on  Thoreau's 
life  and  writings 

*  To  act  as  a  repository  for  Thoreau- 
viana  and  material  relevant  to  Thoreau 

*  To  advocate  for  the  preservation  of 
Thoreau  Country. 


The  Thoreau  Society  is  headquartered  at  55  Old  Bedford  Road, 
Concord,  MA,  01742.  Its  extensive  archives  and  collections  are  available 
through  the  Thoreau  Institute's  Henley  Library  in  Lincoln,  Massachusetts, 
established  in  collaboration  with  the  Walden  Woods  Project  (see  <http:// 
www.walden.org/Institute/Collections/Collections.htm>). 

The  Thoreau  Society  also  operates  The  Shop  at  Walden  Pond,  a 
visitors'  center  with  bookstore  and  gift  shop  at  the  Walden  Pond  State 
Reservation  in  Concord,  Massachusetts  (www.shopatwaldenpond.org). 

The  Thoreau  Society  convenes  an 
Annual  Gathering  for  scholars  and  the 
general  public  in  Concord  each  July,  and 
sponsors  a  variety  of  educational  programs 
and  other  activities  throughout  the  year, 
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percent  discount  at  The  Shop  at  Walden 
Pond,  subscriptions  to  the  annual  Concord 
Saunterer.  A  Journal  oj  Thoreau  Studies  and  the 
quarterly  Thoreau  Society  bulletin.  See  the 
membership  application  on  the  inside  back 
cover,  or  the  Thoreau  Society  Website  at 
<  www.  thoreaus  ociety .  org> . 
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